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THORNYCROFT FARM, 
Near Barbury Green, 
July 1, 189-. 

N alluding to my- 
| self as a Goose 
Girl, I am using 
only the most mod- 
est of my titles ; for 
I am also a poultry 
maid, a tender of 
Belgian hares and 
rabbits, and a shep- 
herdess ; but I par- 
ticularly fancy the rdle of Goose Girl, be- 
cause it recalls the German fairy tales of 
my early youth, when I always yearned, 
but never hoped, to be precisely what I 
now am. 





The Goose Girl of the 
German Fairy ‘Tale. 


* Copyright, 1901, by Kate Douglas Riggs. 


As I was jolting along these charming 
Sussex roads the other day, a fat buff pony 
and a tippy cart being my manner of pro- 
gression, I chanced upon the village of 
Barbury Green. 

One glance was enough for any woman, 
who, having eyes to see, could see with 
them ; but I made assurance doubly sure 
by driving about a little, struggling to con- 
ceal my new-born passion from the stable- 
boy who was my escort. ‘Then, it being 
high noon of a cloudless day, I descended 
from the trap and said to the astonished 
yokel: “* You may go back to the Hydro- 
pathic, I am spending a month or two 
here ; wait a moment—I’ll send a mes- 
sage, please !”’ 

I then scribbled a word or two to those 
having me in custody. 

“Tam very tired of people,” the note 
ran, “and want to rest myself by living 
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I looked about me with what Stevenson calls a “fine, dizzy, muddle-headed joy.”’ 


awhile with things. Address me (if you 
must) at Barbury Green post-office, or at 
all events send me a box of simple clothing 
there—nothing but shirts and skirts, please. 
I cannot forget that I am only twelve miles 
from Oxenbridge (though it might be one 
hundred and twenty, which is the reason | 
adore it), but I rely upon you to keep an 
honorable distance yourselves, and not to 
divulge my place of retreat to others, es- 
pecially to—you know whom! Do not 
pursue me. I will never be taken alive !” 

Having cut, thus, the cable that bound 
me to civilization, and having seen the buff 
pony and the dazed yokel disappear in a 
cloud of dust, I looked about me with 
w at Stevenson calls a “ fine, dizzy, mud- 
dle-headed joy,” the joy of a successful 
rebel or a liberated serf. Plenty of money 
in my purse—that was unromantic, of 
course, but it simplified matters—and nine 
hours of daylight remaining in which to 
find a lodging. 
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The village is one of the oldest, and I 
am sure it must be one of the quaintest, in 
England. It is too small to be printed on 
the map (an honor that has spoiled more 
than one Arcadia), so pray do not look 
there, but just believe in it, and some day 
you may be rewarded by driving into it by 
chance, as I did, and feel the same Colum- 
bus thrill running, like an electric current, 
through your veins. I withhold specific 
geographical information in order that you 
may not miss that Columbus thrill, which 
comes too seldom in a world of railroads. 

The Green is in the very centre of Bar- 
bury village, and all civic, political, family, 
and social life converges there, just at the 
public duck-pond—a wee, sleepy lake with 
a slope of grass-covered stones by which 
the ducks descend for their swim. 

The houses are set about the Green like 
those in a toy village. ‘They are of old 
brick, with crumpled, up-and-down roofs 
of deep-toned red, and tufts of stonecrop 
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growing from the eaves. Diamond-paned 
windows, half open, admit the sweet sum- 
mer air; and as for the gardens in front, it 
would seem as if the inhabitants had noth- 
ing to do but work in them, there is such a 
riotous profusion of color and bloom. To 
add to the effect, there are always pots of 
flowers hanging from the trees, bl* flax 
and yellow myrtle, and cages of Java spar- 
rows and canaries singing joyously, as 
well they may in such a paradise. 

The shops are idyllic, too, as if Nature 
had seized even the man of trade and 
made him subservient to her designs. The 
general draper’s, where I fitted myself out 
for a day or two quite easily, is set back in 
a tangle of poppies and sweet peas, Ma- 
donna lilies and Canterbury bells. The 
shop itself has a gay awning, and what do 
you think the draper has suspended from 
it, just as a picturesque suggestion to the 
passer-by? “Suggestion’’ I call it, be- 
cause I should blush to use the word adver- 
tisement in describing anything so dainty 

nd decorative. Well then, garlands of 
shoes, if you please! Baby bootlets of 
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bronze; tiny ankle-ties in yellow, blue, and 
scarlet kid ; glossy patent-leather pumps 
shining in the sun, with festoons of slippers 
at the corners, flowery slippers in imita- 
tion Berlin wool-work. If you make this 
picture in your mind’s eye, just add a win- 
dow above the awning, and over the fringe 
of marigolds in the window-box put the 
draper’s wife, dancing a rosy-cheeked 
baby. Alas! my words are only black 
and white, I fear, and this picture needs a 
palette drenched in primary colors. 
Along the street, a short distance, is the 
old watchmaker’s. Set in the hedge at the 
gate isa glass case with AZu/tum in Parvo 
painted on the woodwork. Within, a little 
stand of trinkets revolves slowly ; as slow- 
ly, I imagine, as the current of business in 
that quiet street. The house stands a tri- 
fle back and is covered thickly with ivy, 
while over the entrance-door of the shop is 
a great round clock set in a green frame of 
clustering vine. The hands pointed to one 
when I passed the watchmaker’s garden 
with its thicket of fragrant lavender and its 
murmuring bees ; so I went in to the sign 


Life converges there, just at the public duck-pond.—Page 516. 
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Mrs. Heaven ; 
as a pin-cushion fills its cover. 
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of the Strong i’ the Arm for 
some cold luncheon, deter- 
mining to patronize The Run- 
ning Footman at the very next 
opportunity. 

The landlady at the Strong 
i’ the Arm stabbed me in the 
heart by telling me that there 
were no apartments to let in 
the village, and that she had 
no private sitting-room in the 
inn; but she speedily healed 
the wound by saying that I 
might be accommodated at 
one of the farm-houses in the 
vicinity. Did I object to a 
farm-’ouse ? Then she could 
cheerfully recommend the Evan’s farm, 
only ’alf a mile away. She ’ad under- 
stood from Miss Phoebe Evan, who sold 
her poultry, that they would take one 
lady lodger if she didn’t wish much wait- 
ing upon. 

In my present mood I was in search of 
the strenuous life, and eager to wait, rather 
than to be waited upon ; so I walked along 
the edge of the Green wishing that some 
mentally unbalanced householder would 
take a sudden fancy to me and ask me to 
come in and lodge awhile. I suppose 
these families live under their roofs of 
peach-blow tiles, in 
the midst of their 
blooming gardens, 
for a guinea a week 
or thereabouts, yet 
if they “under- 
took” me (to use 
their own phrase), 
the bill for my hum- 
ble meals and bed 
would be at least 
double that. I 
don’t know that I 
blame them; one 
should have proper 
compensation for 
admitting a world- 
stained lodger into 
such an Eden. 

When I was 
searching for rooms 
a week ago, I 
chanced upon a 
fills her dress pretty cottage 





—Page 519. Where the woman 










The houses are set about the Green like those in a toy 
village.—Page 516. 


had sometimes let apartments. She 
showed me the premises and asked me 
if I would mind taking my meals in her 
own dining - room, where I could be 
served privately at certain hours ; and, 
since she had but the one sitting-room, 
would I allow her to go on using it occa- 
sionally ? also, if I had no special prefer- 
ence, would I take the second-sized bed- 
room and leave her in possession of the 
largest one, which permitted her to have 
the baby’s crib by her bedside? She 
thought I should be quite as comfortable, 
and it was her opinion that in making ar- 
rangements with lodgers, it was a good 
plan not to “ bryke up the ’ome any more 
than was necessary.” 

‘“‘ Bryke up the ’ome That is seem- 
ingly the malignant purpose with which I 
entered Barbury Green. 


1? 


II 
July 4th. 

EnTER the family of Thornycroft Farm, 
of which I am already a member in good 
and regular standing. 

I introduce Mrs. Heaven first, for she 
is a self-saturated person who would never 
forgive the insult should she receive any 
lower place. 

She welcomed me with the statement : 
“We do not take lodgers here, nor board- 
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ers ; no lodgers, nor boarders, but we do 
occasionally admit paying guests.” I ama 
paying guest, therefore, and I expect to 
pay handsomely for the handsome appella- 
tion. Mrs. Heaven is short and fat; she 
fills her dress as a pin-cushion fills its 
cover ; she wears a cap and apron, and she 
is so full of platitudes that she would have 
burst had I not appeared as a providential 
outlet for them. Her accent is not of the 
farm, but of tae town, and smacks wholly 
of the marts of trade. She is repetitious, 
too, as well as platitudinous. ‘I ’ope if 
there’s anythink you require you will let 
us know, let us know,” she says several 
times each day; and whenever she enters 
my sitting-room she prefaces her conver- 
sation with the remark: “I trust you are 
finding it quiet here, Miss ? It’s the quiet- 
ude of the plyce that is its charm, yes, the 
quietude. And yet”’ (she dribbles on) “it 
wears on a body after awhile, Miss. I 
often go into Woodmucket to visit one of 
my sons just for the noise, simply for the 
noise, Miss, for nothink 
else in the world but 
the noise. There’s 
nothink like noise for 
soothing nerves that is 
worn threadbare with 
the quietude, Miss, or 
at least that’s my expe- 
rience; and yet to a 
strynger the quietude 
of the plyce is its 
charm ; undoubtedly its 
chief charm. If there’s 
anythink you require, 
Miss, I ’ope you’ll 
mention it. There is 
not a commodious as- 
sortment in Barbury 
Green, but we can al- 
ways send the pony to 
Woodmucket in case 
of urgency. Our pay- 
ing guest last summer 
was a Mrs. Pollock, and 
she was by way of hav- 
ing sudden fancies. Young and unmar- 
ried though you are, Miss, I, think you 
will tyke my meaning without my speak- 
ing plyner? Well at six o’clock of a 
rainy afternoon, she was seized with an 
unaccountable desire for vegetable mar- 
rows, and Mr. ’Eaven put the pony in the 
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So colorless that he can scarcely be discerned save in a 
strong light. 


cart and went to Wood- 
mucket for them, which 
is a great advantage to 
be so near a town, and 
yet ’ave the quietude.” 
Mr. Heaven is 
merged, like Mr. jeily- 
by, in the more shining 
qualities of his wife. A 
line of description is too 
long for him. Indeed, 
I can think of no single 
word brief enough, at 
least in English. The 
Latin “nil” will do, 
since no language is 
rich in words of less 
than three let- 
ters. He 
nice, kind, 
bald, timid, 
thin, and so 
colorless that 
he can scarce- 
ly be discerned save in a 
strong light. When Mrs. 
Heaven goes out into the 
orchard in search of him, I 
can hardly help calling from 
my window, “Bear a trifle W777! 
to the right, Mrs. Heaven———~ < 
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Hens . 


now to the left—just in front of you now— 
if you put out your hands you will touch 
him.” 

Phoebe, aged seventeen, is the daughter 
of the house. She is virtuous, industrious, 
conscientious, and singularly destitute of 
physical charm. She is more than plain ; 
she looks as if she had been planned with- 
out any definite purpose in view, made of 
the wrong materials, been badly put to- 
gether, and never properly finished off ; but 
“plain” after all is a relative word. Many 
a plain girl has been married for her beau- 
ty; and now and then a beauty, falling 
under a cold eye, has been thought plain. 

Phoebe has her compensations, for she 
is beloved by, and reciprocates the passion 
of, the Woodmancote carrier, Wood- 
mucket being the English manner of pro- 
nouncing the place of his abode. If he 
“carries” as energetically for the great 
public as he fetches for Phoebe, then he 
must be a rising and a prosperous man. 
He brings her daily wild strawberries, 
cherries, birds’ nests, peacock feathers, 
sea-shells, green hazel - nuts, samples of 
hens’ food or bouquets of wilted field 
flowers tied together tightly and held with 
a large, moist, loving hand. He has fine 
curly hair of sandy hue, which forms an 
aureole on his brow, and a reddish beard, 
which makes another inverted aureole to 
match, round his chin. One cannot look 


go to bed at a virtuous hour.--Page 523. 


at him, especially 
when the sun shines 
through him, without 
thinking how lovely 
he would be if stuffed 
and set on wheels, 
with a little string to 
drag him about. 

Phoebe confided to 
me that she was on 
the eve of loving the 
postman when the 
carrier came across 
her horizon. 

“It doesn’t do to 
be too hysty, does it, 
Miss ?” she asked 
me as we were weed- 
ing the onion bed. 
“T was to give the 
postman his answer 
on the Monday 
night, and it was on 
the Monday morning that Mr. Gladwish 
made his first trip here as carrier. I 
may say I never wyvered from that 
moment, and no more did he. When I 
think how near I came to promising the 
postman it gives me a turn.” (I can un- 
derstand that, for I once met the man I 
nearly promised years before to marry, and 
we both experienced such a sense of relief 





would roam the streets till 


Ducks and geese 
morning. —Page 523. 
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at being free instead of bound that we 
came near falling in love for sheer joy.) 

The last and most important member of 
the household is the Square Baby. His 
name is Albert Edward, and he is really 
five years old and no baby at all; but his 
appearance on this planet was in the nat- 
ure of a complete surprise to all parties 
concerned, and he is spoiled accordingly. 
He has a square head and jaw, square 
shoulders, square hands and feet. He is 
red and white and solid and stolid and 
slow-witted, as the young of his class com- 
monly are, and will make a bulwark of the 
nation in course of time, I should think ; 
for England has to produce a few thou- 
sand such square babies every year for use 
in the colonies and in the standing army. 
Albert Edward has already a military 
gait, and when he has acquired a habit 
of obedience at all comparable with his 
power of command, he will be able to 
take up the white man’s burden with 
distinguished success. Meantime I can 
never look at him without marvelling how 
the English climate can transmute bacon 
and eggs, tea and the solid household loaf 
into such radiant roses and lilies as bloom 
upon his cheeks and lips. 


III 
July 8th. 

THORNYCROFT is by way of being a 
small poultry farm. 

In reaching it from Barbury Green, you 
take the first left-hand road, go till you 
drop, and there you are. 

It reminds me of my “ grandmother’s 
farm at Older.” Did you know the 
song when you were a child ?— 


My grandmother had a very fine farm 
Way down in the fields of Older. 
With a cluck-cluck here 
And acluck-cluck there, 
Here and there a cluck-cluck, 
Cluck-cluck here and there, 
Down in the fields at Older. 


It goes on forever by the simple subter- 
fuge of changing a few words in each 
verse. 


My grandmother had a very fine farm 
Way down in the fields of Older. 
With a quack-quack here 
And a quack-quack there, 
Here and there a quack-quack, 
Quack-quack here and there, 
Down in the fields at Older. 
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This is followed by the gobble-gobble, 
moo-moo, baa-baa, etc., as long as the 
laureate’s imagination and the infant’s 
breath hold good. The tune is pretty and 
I do not know, or did not, when I was 
young, a more fascinating lyric. 

Thornycroft House must have belonged 
to a country gentleman once upon a time, 
or to more than one; men who built on 




















He is red and white and solid. 


a bit here and there once in a hundred 
years, until finally we have this charmingly 
irregular and dilapidated whole. You go 
up three steps into Mrs. Heaven’s room, 
down two into mine, while Phoebe’s is up 
in a sort of turret with long, narrow lattices 
opening into the creepers. ‘There are 
crooked little staircases, passages that 
branch off into other passages and lead 
nowhere in particular ; I can’t think of a 
better house in which to play hide and seek 
on a wet day. In front, what was once, 











The pole was not long enough 


doubtless, a green, is cut up into greens ; 
to wit, a vegetable garden, where the on- 
ions, turnips, and potatoes grow cosily up 
to the very doorsill ; the utilitarian aspect 
of it all being varied by some scarlet-run- 
ners and a scattering of poppies on either 
side of the path. 

The Belgian hares have their habitation 
in a corner fifty feet distant ; one large 
enclosure for poultry lies just outside the 
sweetbriar hedge ; the others, with all the 
houses and coops, are in the meadow at 
the back, where also our tumbler pigeons 
are kept. 

Phoebe attends to the pouttry; it is 
her department. Mr. Heaven has neither 
the force nor the fesse required, and 
the gentle reader who thinks these qualities 
unneeded in so humble a calling has only 
to spend a few days at Thornycroft to be 
convinced. Mrs. Heaven would be of 
use, but she is dressing the Square Baby 
in the morning and putting him to bed at 
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wn 


to reach the ducks.— Page 523. 


night just at the hours when the feathered 
young things are undergoing the same 
operation. 





They . . . waddle under the wrong fence.—Page 524. 
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A Goose Girl, like a poet, is sometimes 
born, sometimes otherwise. I am of the 
born variety. No training was necessary ; 
I put my head on my pillow on a Tues- 
day night, and on a Wednesday morning 
I awoke as a Goose Girl. 

My destiny slumbered during the day, 
but at eight o’clock I heard a terrific 
squawking in the direction of the duck 
ponds, and, aimlessly drifting in that direc- 
tion, I came upon Pheebe trying to in- 
duce ducks and drakes, geese and gan- 
ders to retire for the night. They have to 
be driven into enclosures behind fences of 
wire netting, fastened into little rat-proof 
boxes, or shut into separate coops, so as 
to be safe from their natural enemies, the 
rats and foxes ; which, obeying, I suppose, 
the law of supply and demand, abound in 
this neighborhood. The old ganders are 
allowed their liberty, being of such age, 
discretion, sagacity, and pugnacity that 
they can be trusted to fight their own 
battles. 

The intelligence of hens, though modest, 
is of such an order that it prompts them 
to go to bed at a virtuous hour of their 
own accord ; but ducks and geese have to 
be materially assisted, or I believe they 
would roam the streets till morning. 
Never did small boy detest and _ resist 
being carried off to his nursery as these 
dullards, young and old, detest and resist 
being driven to theirs. Whether they suffer 
from insomnia or nightmare, or whether 
they simply prefer the sweet air of liberty 


of a Goose Girl 
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(and death) to the odor of captivity and 
the coop, I have no means of knowing. 

Phoebe stood by one of the duck ponds, 
a long pole in her hand, and a helpless ex- 
pression in that doughlike countenance of 
hers, where aimless contours and features 
unite to make a kind of facial blur. (What 
does the carrier see in it?) The pole 
was not long enough to reach the ducks, 
and Phoebe’s method lacked spirit and 
adroitness, so that it was natural, perhaps, 
that they refused to leave the water, the 
evening being warm, with an uncommon 
fine sunset. 

I saw the situation at once and ran to 
meet it with a glow of interest and antic- 
ipation. If there is anything in the world 
I enjcy, it is making somebody do some- 
thing that he doesn’t want to do ; and if, 
when victory perches upon my banner, the 


bi 





Honking and hissing like a bewildered crchestra, 
—Page 524. 


somebody can be brought to say that he 
ought to have done it without my making 
him, that adds the unforgettable touch to 
pleasure, though seldom, alas! does it 
happen. ‘Then ensued the delightful and 
stimulating hour that has now become a 
feature of the day; an hour in which the 
remembrance of the table d’hote dinner at 
the Hydro, going on at identically the 
same time, only stirs me to a keener joy 
and gratitude. 

The ducks swim round in circles, hide 
under the willows, and attempt to creep 
into the rat-holes in the banks, a stupidity 
so crass that it merits instant death, which 
it somehow always escapes. Then they 








come out in couples and waddle under 
the wrong fence into the lower meadow, 
fly madly under the tool-house, pitch 
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sorted exhaustively, an operation in which 
Phoebe shows a delicacy of discrimination 
and a fearlessness of attack amounting to 





blindly in with the setting 
hens, and out again in 
short order, all the time 
quacking and squawk- 
ing, honking and hissing 
like a bewildered orches- 
tra. By dint of splash- 
ing the water with poles, 
throwing pebbles, beat- 
ing the shrubs at the 
ponds’ edges,“ shooing”’ 
frantically with our 
skirts, crawling beneath 
bars to head them off, 
and prodding them from 
under bushes to urge 
them on, we finally get the older ones 
out of the water and the younger ones 
into some sort of relation to their vari- 
ous retreats ; but, owing to their lack of 
geography, hatred of home, and general 
recalcitrancy, they none of them turn 
up in the right place and have to be sort- 
ed out. We uncover the top of the little 
house, or the enclosure as it may be, or 
reach in at the door, and, seizing the strug- 
gling victim, drag him forth and take him 
where he should have had the wit to go in 
the first instance. The weak ones get in 
with the strong and are in danger of being 
trampled ; two May goslings that look al- 
most full-grown have run into a house with 
a brood of ducklings a week old. There are 
twenty-seven crowded into one coop, five 
in another, nineteen in another ; the gos- 
ling with one leg has to come out, and the 
duckling threatened with the gapes ; their 
place is with the “invaleeds,” as Phoebe 
calls them, but they never learn the loca- 
tion of the hospital, nor have the slightest 
scruple about spreading contagious dis- 
eases. 

Finally when we have separated and 
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-” Harried and pecked by the 


tire number and find sev- 
eral missing. Searching 
for their animate or in- 
' animate bodies we 
| “scoop’’ one from un- 
| 
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' , genius, we count the en- 
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der the tool-house, 
chance upon two more 
who are being harried 
; and pecked by the big 
ae geese in the lower mead- 
ow, and discover one 
sailing by himself in sol- 
itary splendor in the 
middle of the deserted 
pond, a look of evil tri- 
umph in his bead-like eye. Still we lack 
one young duckling, and he at length is 
found dead by the hedge. A rat has evi- 
dently seized him and choked him at a 
single throttle, but in such haste that he has 
not had time to carry away the tiny body. 

“Poor think !”’ says Phoebe, tearfully, 
“it looks as if it was ’it with some kind of 
a wepping. I don’t know whatever to do 
with the rats, they’re gettin’ that fearo- 
cious !”’ 

Before I was admitted into daily con- 
tact with the living goose (my previous 
intercourse with him having been carried 
on when gravy and stuffing obscured _ his 
true personality), I thought him a very 
Dreyfus among fowls, a sorely slandered 
bird to whom justice had never been done ; 
for even the gentle Darwin is hard upon 
him. My opinion is undergoing some 
slight modifications, but I withhold judg- 
ment at present, hoping that some of the 
follies, faults, vagaries, and limitations that 
I observe in Phoebe’s geese may be due 
to Phoebe’s educational methods, which 
were, before my advent, those of the dark- 
est ages. 


big geese. 


(To be continued.) 





Sailing by himself in solitary splendor. 
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WITH IOWA FARMERS 


By Walter 


WCARCELY a generaliza- 
tion with the least claim to 
value can be drawn from 
my superficial contact with 
the world of manual labor 
in America. If there is one, 
it is, that a man who is able and willing to 
work can find employment in this country 
if he will go out in real search for it. It 
may not be well paid, but it need not be 
dishonest, and it is difficult to conceive of 
its failing to afford opportunities of mak- 
ing a way to improved position. 

And yet, one has no sooner made such 
a statement than it becomes necessary to 
qualify it. Suppose that your worker, able 
and willing to work, is unemployed in a 
congested labor market, where the supply 
far exceeds the demand, and suppose that 
he must remain with his wife and chil- 
dren, since he cannot desert them and 
has no means of taking them away. Or 
imagine him newly landed, th:own upon 
the streets by an emigrant agency, ignor- 
ant of the language and of our methods of 
work, and especially ignorant of the coun- 
try itself. ‘Io the number of like suppo- 
sitions there is no end. Actual experience, 
however, serves to focus the situation. I 
have stood beside men whom I knew, and 
have seen them miss the chance of em- 
ployment because they were so far weak- 
ened by the strain of the sweating system 
that they were incapable of the strain of 
hard manual labor. 

Even at the best, much of the real dif- 
ficulty is often the subjective one summed 
up in the sentence of a man who has wide 
knowledge of wage-earners in America, to 
whom I once spoke of the surprising ease 
with which I found employment every- 
where, except in larger towns. 

“Qh, yes,” he replied, “ but you forget 
how little gifted with imagination the peo- 
ple are who commonly form by far the 
greater number of the unemployed.” 

It merely serves to show again the futil- 
ity of generalizing about “labor,” as though 
it were a commodity like any other, sensi- 
tive to the play of the law of supply and 
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demand, while supported by a thorough 
knowledge of markets and the means of 
reaching quickly those that, for the time, 
are the most favorable. 

The mass which men speak casually of 
as “labor” is an aggregation of individuals 
quite as much as any other, each with his 
human ties and prejudices and his con- 
genital weaknesses and strength, and each 
with his own salvation to work out through 
difficulties without and within that are little 
understood from the outside. You may 
enter his world and share his life, however 
rigidly for a time, sustained by the knowl- 
edge that at any moment you may leave 
it, and your experience, although the 
nearest approach that you can make, is 
yet removed almost by infinity from that 
of the man at your side, who was born to 
manual labor and bred to it, and whose 
whole life, physical and mental, has been 
moulded by its hard realities. 

' It would be quite true to say that “the 
problem of the unemployed in America is 
a problem of the distribution of workers,” 
taking them from regions where many 
men are looking for a job, to other regions, 
where many jobs are looking for a man. 
But it would be a shallow truth, with little 
insight into the real condition of multi- 
tudes, whose life-struggle is for a day’s 
bread and in whom the gregarious instinct 
is an uresistible gravitation. It is not dif- 
ficult to show that the congestion in an 
industrial centre, with its accompanying 
misery, might be relieved by an exodus to 
country districts, where an unsatisfied de- 
mand for hands is chronic. But the human 
adjustment involved in the change would 
be beyond all calculation ; and, even were 
they effected, it would be not a little dis- 
turbing in the end to find large numbers 
returning to the town, frankly preferring 
want with companionship and a sense of 
being in touch with their time to the com- 
parative plenty and, with it, the loneliness 
and isolation of country living. A part of 
the penalty that one pays for attempting 
to deal with elements so fascinating as 
those of human nature is in their very in- 
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calculability, in the elusive charm of men 
who develop the best that is in them in 
spite of circumstances the most adverse, 
and in an evasive quality in others who 
sometimes fail to respond to the best de- 
vised plans for their betterment. But hu- 
man nature never loses its interest, and, as 
earnest of a good time coming, there are 
always men in every generation who, 
through unselfish service to their fellows, 
have won 


The faith that meets 
Ten thousand cheats, 
Yet drops no jot of faith. 


However little the fact may have ap- 
plied to the actual ‘‘ problem of the un- 
employed,” it nevertheless was true, as 
shown in my own experience, that there 
was a striking contrast throughout the 
country between a struggle among men 
for employment and a struggle among 
employers for men. 

Early in the journey I began to note 
that every near approach to a considerable 
centre of population was immediately ap- 
parent in an increasing difficulty in finding 
work. I had never a long search in the 


country or in country villages, and I soon’ 


learned to avoid cities, unless I was bent 
upon another errand than that of employ- 
ment. 

I could easily have escaped Chicago 
and its crowded labor market. Offers of 
places in the late autumn as general utility 
man on farms in northern Ohio and In- 
diana were plentiful as I passed, and I well 
knew, during a fortnight’s fruitless search 
for work in Chicago in early winter, that 
at any time a day’s march from the city, 
or two days’ march at most, would take 
me to regions where the difficulty would 
quickly disappear. The temptation to quit 
the experiment altogether, or, at least, to 
go out to the more hospitable country, 
was then strong at times ; but I could but 
realize that, in yielding, I should be aban- 
doning a very real phase of the experience 
of unskilled labor, that of unemployment, 
and that I should miss the chance of some 
contact with bodies of organized skilled 
workmen as well as with the revolution- 
aries who can be easiest found in our 
larger towns. So I remained, and for two 
weeks | saw and, in an artificial way, I felt 
something of the grim horror of being 
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penniless on the streets of a city in winter, 
quite able and most willing to work, yet 
unable to find any steady employment. 

With the return of spring I went into 
the country again, drifting on with no 
more definite plan- than that of going 
westward until I should reach the Pacific ; 
and here at once was the contrast. Op- 
portunities of work everywhere; with 
farmers, when one was on the country 
roads ; in brick-kilns, when bad walking 
drove one to the railway lines. 

Farrell, a fellow-tramp for a day on the 
Rock Island Railway in Illinois, had, for 
seven weeks, been looking for work from 
Omaha to Lima and back again, he told 
me, and yet he got a job near Ottawa in 
response to his first inquiry ; while a few 
miles farther down the line I, too, was 
offered work in a brick-kiln at Utica. I 
did not accept it, only because I had sav- 
ings enough from my last job to see me 
through to Davenport. 

It was on the afternoon of Saturday, 
June 4, 1892, that I reached Davenport. 
I had followed the line of the Rock Isl- 
and Railway from Morris, sleeping in 
brick-kilns, and, one night, at Bureau 
Junction, in a shed by the village church, 
and I was a bit fagged. I had developed 
a plan to go to Minneapolis. I hoped to 
work the passage as a hand on a river 
boat. 

At the open door of a livery-stable I 
stopped to ask the way to the office of the 
steamboat line, attracted, no doubt, by 
the look of a man who sat just inside. 
With a kindly face of German type, he 
was of middle age, a little stout, dressed 
in what is known as a “ business suit,” 
and when he spoke, it was with a trace of 
German accent. 

Mr. Ross is a sufficiently near approach 
to his name. He was not an Iowa farmer, 
but he was my first acquaintance in Iowa, 
and he had things to say about the unem- 
ployed. A director in a bank and the 
owner of a livery-stable, he was owner of 
I know not what besides, but I know that 
he was delightfully cordial, and that his 
hospitality was of a kind to do credit to 
the best traditions of the West. 

He answered my question obligingly, 
then asked me whether I was looking for 
a job. 

‘For if you are,” he added, “ there’s 
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one right here,”’ and he waved his hand 
expressively in the direction of the stalls 
at the rear. 

This was more than I had bargained 
for ; it was wholly new to my experience 
to find work in a town before I even asked 
for it. 

I told him frankly that I was out of 
employment and that I must find some 
soon, but that there were reasons, at the 
moment, why I wished to reached Min- 
neapolis as early as possible. 

Being without the smallest gift of mim- 
icry I could not disguise my tongue, and 
it had been a satisfaction from the first to 
find that this lack in no way hampered 
me. I was accepted readily enough as a 
working-man by my fellows, and my green- 
ness and manner of speech, I had every 
reason to think, were credited to my be- 
ing an immigrant of a new and hitherto 
unknown sort. 

“‘What’s your trade ?”’ the men with 
whom I worked would generally ask me, 
supposing that clumsiness as a day laborer 
was accounted for by my having been 
trained to the manual skill of a handicraft. 

“What country are you from ?” they 
inquired, and when I said “ Black Rock,” 
which is the point in Connecticut from 
which I set out, I have no doubt that there 
came to their minds visions of an island in 
distant seas, where any manner of strange 
artisan might be bred. 

What they thought was of little conse- 
quence ; that they were willing to receive 
me with naturalness to their companion- 
ship as a fellow-workman was of first im- 
portance to me, and this was an experience 
that never failed. 

At last I was west of the Mississippi, 
and, that I might pass as a man of edu- 
cation in the dress of a laborer, was a 
matter of no note, since men of education 
in the ranks of workmen have not been 
uncommon there. 

It was plainly from this point of view 
that Mr. Ross was talking to me. If I 
was an educated man, it was my own af- 
fair. That for a time, at least, I had been 
living by day’s labor was evident from my 
dress, and it was not unlikely that I was 
looking for a job. Happening to have a 
vacant place in the stable, he offered it to 
me, and, being interested in what I had 
to say, he led me to speak on of work 
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during the past winter in Chicago, and 
my slight association there with the un- 
employed and with men of revolutionary 
ideas. 

Before I knew it, we were drifting far 
down a stream of talk, and time was flying. 
Six months’ living in close intimacy with 
what is saddest and often cruelest, in the 
complex industrialism of a great city had 
produced a depression, which I had not 
shaken off in three weeks’ sojourn in,the 
wholesome country. I was steeped in the 
views of men who told me that things 
could never grow better until they had 
grown so much worse that society would 
either perish or be reorganized. The 
needed change was not in men, they 
agreed, but in social conditions ; and from 
every phase of Socialism and Anarchy, I 
had heard the propaganda of widely vary- 
ing changes, all alike, however, prophesy- 
ing a regenerated society, the vision of 
which alone remained the hope and faith 
of many lives. 

The pent-up feelings of six months 
found a sympathetic response in Mr. Ross; 
the more so_as I discovered in him a 
wholly different point of view. He had 
no quarrel with conditions in America. 
As a lad of fourteen he came from Ger- 
many and, having begun life here without 
friends or help of any kind, he was now, 
after years of work and thrift, a man with 
some property and with many ties, not the 
least of which was a love for the country 
which had given him so good a chance. 

The mere suggestion of a programme 
of radical change roused him. He began 
somewhat vehemently to denounce a class 
of men, foreigners, many of them, stran- 
gers to our institutions, irresponsible for 
the most part, who bring with them from 
abroad revolutionary ideas which they 
spread, while enjoying the liberties and 
advantages of the nation that they try to 
harm. 

“Why don’t they stay in their own 
countries and ‘reform’ them ?” he added. 
“Thousands of men who have come here 
from the Old World have raised them- 
selves to positions of honor and _ inde- 
pendence and wealth as they never could 
have done in their native lands. And yet 
these disturbers would upset it all, a sys- 
tem that for a hundred years and more we 
have tried and found not wanting. 








“T am interested in a local bank,” he 
continued. ‘The management has been 
successful ; the directors are capable men, 
and the investments pay a fair dividend. 
Now suppose someone, the least respon- 
sible person in the corporation, were to 
come forward with a new, untried system 
of banking and should insist upon its adop- 
tion and even threaten the existence of the 
bank if his plan should be rejected. That 
would be a case like this of your Socialist 
and Anarchist friends.”’ 

He was a little heated, but he caught 
himself with a laugh and was smiling 
genially as he added : 

‘I see your ‘unemployed’ friends often. 
Scarcely a day passes that men don’t come 
in here asking for a job. My experience 
is that if they were half as much in earnest 
in looking for work as I am in looking for 
men that can work, they wouldn’t search 
far or long. I’ve tried a good many of 
them in my time. I can tell now in five 
minutes whether a man has any real work 
in him; and those that are worth their 
keep when vou haven’t your eye on them, 
are as scarce as hens’ teeth. There are 
good jobs looking for all the men that are 
good enough for them; if you want to 
prove it, start right in here, or go into the 
State and ask the farmers for a chance to 
work.” 

I did not say that this last was the very 
thing I meant todo. Instead, I began to 
tell him of the cases that I knew of men, 
who, through no fault of their own, were 
out of work and were not free to go where 
it could be easily found. Mr. Ross was 
sympathetic with what was real and per- 
sonalin the sufferings of unfortunate work- 
ers ; and gathering encouragement, I went 
on to speak of suffering no less real which 
was the result of sheer incapacity, a native 
weakness of will or lack of courage or per- 
severance. ‘This made him smile again, 
and, with a twinkle in his eye, he asked 
me whether I did not think it was expect- 
ing a good deal of organized society to pro- 
vide for the unfit. Then drawing out his 
watch, he glanced at it and, turning to me 
with a fine disregard of the outer man, he 
asked me to go home with him to supper. 
I should have been delighted. Perhaps 
I ought to have gone. I had not for- 
gotten, however, a too hospitable minister 
in Connecticut ; but at the next moment 
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I accepted gladly Mr. Ross’s invitation to 
drive with him in the evening. 

Behind a beautiful sorrel filly that fairly 
danced with delight of motion, we set out 
an hour or more before sunset, and Mr. 
Ross drove first through business streets, 
pointing out to me the principal buildings 
as we passed, then up to the higher levels 
of the hillside, on which the city stands, 
through an attractive residence quarter. 
From there we could look down upon the 
river flowing between banks of wooded 
hills, with its swollen, muddy waters made 
radiant by the sunset. Then back to the 
lower city we went and out over the bridge 
to the military post of Rock Island, past 
the arsenal and the barracks to the of- 
ficers’ quarters among splendid trees and 
broad reaches of shaded lawn, and finally 
to an old farm-house, which had been the 
home of Colonel Davenport at the time of 
his struggle with the Indians. It was not 
a distant date in actual years, but the con- 
trast with the present sway of modern civ- 
ilization seemed to link it with a far an- 
tiquity. 

The streets were ablaze with electrics as 
we drove through the cities of Rock Isl- 
and and Moline, where the pavéments 
were thronged by slowly moving crowds. 

When I left Minneapolis, a little more 
than a week later, | had in mind Mr. 
Ross’s challenge that any search for work 
in the interior of the State would discover 
abundant opportunities. I was bound 
next, therefore, for the Iowa border. It 
would not have taken long to reach it at 
the usual rate of thirty miles a day. But 
I did not go through directly. For several 
days I worked for a fine old Irish farmer 
near Belle Plain, whose family was stanch 
Roman Catholic, and whose wife was a 
veritable sister of mercy to the whole 
country side, indefatigable in ministry to 
the sick and poor. A few days later I 
stopped again and spent a memorable 
week as hired man on Mr. Barton’s farm 
near Blue Earth City. 

It was well along in July, therefore, 
when I crossed into Iowa from the north, 
walking down by way of Elmore and Led- 
yard and Bancroft to Algona, where I 
spent a few days and then set out for 
Council Bluffs. 

The walk from Algona to Council Bluffs 
was a matter of two hundred miles and a 
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little more, perhaps. The heat was intense, 
but, apart from some discomfort due to 
that, it was a charming walk, leading on 
through regions that varied widely but 
constantly presented new phases of native 
wealth. I should have enjoyed it more 
but for the awkwardness of my position. 
It was embarrassing to meet the farmers, 
yet I wished to meet all that I could. It 
was not easy to frame an excuse for not 
accepting the work that was constantly 
offered to me. To negotiate with a farmer 
for the job of helping with the chores in 
payment for a night’s lodging and break- 
fast was trying to his temper, when he was 
at his wit’s end for hands to help at the 
harvesting. I felt like one spying out the 
land and mocking its need. 

Through a long, hot afternoon I walked 
from Algona in the direction of Humboldt, 
some twenty-six miles to the south. The 
country roads were deserted, the whole 
population being in the hay-fields, appar- 
ently. The corn, which was late in the 
planting, owing to the spring floods, was 
making now a measured growth of five 
inches in the day. 

In the evening twilight I passed through 
the Roman Catholic community of St. 
James and walked on a few miles in the 
cool of the evening. Not every farm-house 
that I saw wore an air of prosperity. I 
came upon one, which, even in the dark 
of a starlit night, gave evidence of infirm 
fortune. The garden-gate was off its 
hinges and was decrepit besides. With 
some difficulty I repropped it against the 
tottering posts when I entered. In a much 
littered cow-yard, I found a middle-aged 
farmer, who with his hired man had just 
finished the evening milking. Without a 
word he stood pouring the last bucket of 
milk, slowly through a strainer into a milk- 
can on the other side of the fence, as he 
listened to an account of myself. What I 
wanted was a place to sleep and a break- 
fast in the morning. In return I offered to 
do whatever amount of work he thought 
was fair. When the bucket was empty he 
gave me a deliberate look, then simply 
asked me to follow him to the house. 
Throwing himself at full length on the 
sloping cellar-door, he pointed to a chair 
on the doorstep near by as a seat for me, 
and began to question me about the crops 
in the country about Algona. I was fort- 


unate enough to divert him soon to his 
own concerns, and, for an hour or more, 
I listened, while he told me of a long 
struggle on his farm. For fifteen years, he 
had worked hard, he said, and had seen 
the gradual settlement and growth of the 
region immediately about him ; yet, with 
slightly varying fortunes, he was little bet- 
ter off than when he took up the farm as 
a pioneer. 

There was a mystery in it all that baffled 
him. Low prices were the ostensible cause 
of his ill-success; he could scarcely get 
more for his crops than they cost him ; but 
back of low prices was something else, an 
incalculable power which took vague form 
in his mind as a conspiracy of the rich, 
who seemed to him not to work and yet 
to have unmeasured wealth, while he and 
his kind could hardly live at the cost of 
almost unceasing toil. 

By five o’clock in the morning we were 
at the chores, and were hungry enough 
when the summons came to breakfast at 
a little after six. There is, in certain forms 
of it, a cheerlessness in farm-life the gloom 
of which would be difficult to heighten. 
The call to breakfast came from the 
kitchen, which was a shed-like annex to 
the small, decaying, wooden farm-house. 
The farmer, the hired man, and I washed 
ourselves at the kitchen-door, then passed 
from the clear sunlight into a room whose 
smoke-blackened walls were hung round 
with kitchen utensils. The air was hot and 
dense with the fumes and smoke of cook- 
ing. A slovenly woman stood over the 
stove, turning potatoes that were frying in 
a pan, while, at the same time, she scolded 
two ragged children, who sat at the table 
devouring the food with their eyes. 

Scarcely a word was spoken during the 
meal, until, near its close, the farmer’s 
wife quite abruptly—as though resuming 
an interrupted conversation—broke into 
further account of a horse-thief, whose 
latest escapade had been not far away, 
but those whereabouts remained unknown. 
The very obvious point of which was that, 
however her husband had been imposed 
upon, my efforts to pass as an honest man 
had not met with unqualified success with 
her. In such manner the breakfast was 
saved from dulness, and I was sure that 
the parting guest was heartily speeded 
when my stint was done. 
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There is a high exhilaration in a day’s 
walk, even in the heat of July. The feel- 
ing of abounding life that comes with the 
opening day after sound sleep and abun- 
dant food, when one is free from care, and 
there are twelve hours of daylight ahead 
for leagues of delightful country, is like 
the pulse of a kingly sport. From higher 
points of rolling land I could see far over 
the squares marked by the regularly re- 
curring roads that intersect one another at 
right angles at intervals of a mile. The 
farm-houses stood hidden each in a small 
grove, with the wheel of a windmill invari- 
ably whirling above the tree-tops, and with 
here and there a long winding line of wil- 
lows and stunted oaks marking the course 
of a stream. 

It was but twelve miles to Humboldt, 
and I stopped there only long enough to 
ask the way to Fort Dodge. The roads 
were as deserted as on the day before, 
and I was some distance past Humboldt 
before I fell in with a single farmer. 

He came rumbling down the road, sit- 
ting astride the frame of a farm-wagon 
from which the box had been removed. 
The fine dust was puffing like white smoke 
about his dangling legs, while the massive 
harness rattled over the big-jointed frames 
of the horses. 

‘You may as well ride,” he called, as 
he overtook me, and I lost no time in get- 
ting on behind. 

More fruitful as a field of conversation 
even than the weather were the crops at 
that season with the farmers. I had picked 
up a smattering of the lingo, and we were 
soon commenting on the abundant yield 
of hay, and the fair promise of rye and 
wheat, and the favorable turn that the un- 
broken heat had given to the prospects of 
the corn, in the hope that it held, in spite 
of the late planting, of its ripening before 
the coming of the frost. But, for all the 
good outlook, the farmer was far from 
cheerful. I suspected the cause of his de- 
pression and avoided it from fear of embar- 
rassment to myself, while yet I wished to 
hear his views about the situation. When 
they came, they were what I anticipated : 

A good hay crop? Yes, there could 
hardly be a better, but of what use was 
hay that rotted in the fields before you 
could house it, for want of hands? And 


this was but the beginning of the difficulty. 
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The whole harvest lay ahead, and the ad- 
vancing summer brought no soiution of 
the problem of “help.” He was very 
graphic in his account of the year-around 
need of men that grows acutest in mid- 
summer, and I did not escape the embar- 
rassment that I feared ; for, when he 
pressed me to go to work for him, I could 
only urge weakly that I felt obliged to 
hurry on. He was glad to be rid of me 
at the parting of our ways, a little farther 
down the road, where he turned in to the 
unequal struggle on his farm, while I 
walked on at leisure in the direction of 
Fort Dodge. 

A heave of the great plain raised me 
presently to a height, from which, far over 
the roll of the intervening fields, with the 
warm sunlight on their varying growths, I 
could see the church spires in the town sur- 
rounded almost by wooded hills, with the 
Des Moines River flowing among them. 
The air was full of the distant clatter of 
mowing machines, which carries with it the 
association of stinging heat and the patient 
hum of bees and the fragrance of new hay. 

As I descended into the next hollow 
there came driving toward me a young 
farmer. He was seated on a mower, his 
eyes fixed on the wide swath cut by the 
machine in its course just within a zigzag 
rail fence that flanked the road. ‘The 
green timothy fell before the blade in thick, 
soft, dewy widths that carpeted the mead- 
ow. A chance glance into the road dis- 
covered me, and he brought the horses to 
a stand. As he pushed back his hat from 
his streaming forehead, I could see that 
he was young, but much worn with care 
and overwork. 

“Will you take a job with me?” he 
asked, and the wonder of it was the great- 
er, since that whole region has through it 
a strong Yankee strain, and men of such 
stock are sore pressed when they come to 
the point without preliminaries. 

Again I had to resort to a feeble ex- 
cuse of necessity to go farther ; but, curi- 
ous as to the response, I returned an in- 
quiry about the local demand for men. 

“Oh, everyone needs men,” the farmer 
rejoined impatiently, as, tightening the 
reins and adjusting his hat, he started the 
horses, anxious, evidently, to drown fur- 
ther idle talk in the sharp noise of the 
swift-mowing knives. 
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In the river valley I was not long in 
finding a lane which disappeared among 
a scattered growth of stunted trees in the 
direction of a rocky bluff that marked the 
bed of the stream. Every day’s’ march 
brought some chance of a bath, and, at 
times, I was fortunate enough to fall in 
with two or three in thirty miles, and noth- 
ing could be more restful or refreshing 
in a long walk, or a better preventative 
against the stiffness that is apt to accom- 
pany it. Here I could both bathe and 
swim about, and when I regained the 
highway, it was almost with the feeling of 
vigor of the early morning. 

The main-travelled road did not lead 
me, as I expected, into Fort Dodge, but 
to an intersection of two roads, a little 
west of the town. Instead of going east- 
ward into the city, I turned to the west, 
in the direction of ‘Tara, a small village 
on a branch of the Rock Island Railway. 
The setting sun was shining full in my face, 
but no longer with much effect of heat. 
As I hurried on in the fast cooling air, 
the way led by an abrupt descent into a 
ravine, where flowed a small tributary of 
the Des Moines among rocks and sheer 
banks, forming a striking contrast with 
the rolling prairie. It was but a break in 
the plain. From the top of the opposite 
bank, the land stretched away again in 
undulating surface, with much evidence 
of richness of soil and the wealth of the 
farmers. 

Not without exception, however ; for, 
at nightfall, I was nearing a small house, 
through whose coating of white paint the 
blackened weather-boards appeared with 
an effect of much dilapidation. When I 
entered the garden, passing under low 
shade-trees, I met a sturdy Irishman, 
bare-headed, and in his  shirt-sleeves, 
whose thin white hair and beard alone 
suggested advancing years. 

There was no difficulty in dealing with 
him. He was not in need of a hired 
man, and was perfectly willing that I 
should have supper and breakfast at his 
home and a bed in the barn on the terms 
of a morning stint. Accordingly, I fol- 
lowed light-heartedly into the kitchen, 
where, in the dim light, I saw his wife 
and a married daughter, with her son, a 
lad of six or eight. 

Supper was ready ; with every mark of 


kindly hospitality, the farmer’s wife, a 
motherly body with an ill-defined waist, 
made ready for me at the table, moving 
lightly about, in spite of age and bulk, in 
bare feet, that appeared from under the 
skirt of a dark print dress with an apron 
covering its ample front. A lamp was 
lighted, and from the vague walls there 
looked down upon us the faces of saints 
in bright-colored prints. A kitchen clock 
ticked on the mantel-shelf, and a kettle 
was singing on an iron stove that project- 
ed half way into the room. We supped 
on tea and bread and hard biscuits, while 
the farmer questioned me about the crops 
along the day’s route, and his wife heaved 
deep sighs and broke into a muttered 
“The Lord bless us!’? when I owned 
to having walked some thirty-five miles 
since morning. 

I was charmed with my new acquaint- 
ances. ‘There was no embarrassment in 
being with them, and nothing of restraint 
or gloom in their home. After supper I 
pumped the water for the stock, and 
helped with the milking. When the chores 
were done, and I asked leave to go to 
bed, a heavy quilt and pillow were given 
to me, and, spreading them upon the hay, 
I slept the sleep of a child. 

The cows had been milked in the morn- 
ing and were about to be driven to past- 
ure, when there arose a difficulty in sep- 
arating from its mother a calf that was 
to be weaned. The calf hadto be penned 
in the shed, while the old cow went afield 
with the others. To imprison it, how- 
ever, proved no easy undertaking. With 
the agility of a half-back, it dodged us 
all over the cow-yard, encouraged by the 
calls of its mother, from the lane, and it 
evaded the shed-door with an obstinacy 
that was responsible for adding materially 
to the content of the old man’s next con- 
fession. 

For some time his wife stood by, her 
bare feet in the grass, her arms akimbo, 
and her gray hair waving in the morning 
breeze, as, with unfeigned scorn, she 
watched our baffled manceuvres. She 
could not endure it long. 

“T’ll catch the beast,” she shouted 
presently in richest brogue ; and, true to 
her word, by a simple strategy, she sur- 
prised the little brute and had it by a hind 
leg before it suspected her nearness. 
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But capture was no weak surrender 
on the part of the calf. For its dear life 
it kicked, and the picture of the hardy old 
woman, shaken in every muscle under the 
desperate lunges of the calf, as, clinging 
with both hands to its leg, she called to us 
with lusty expletives, to help her before 
she was “killed entirely,’’ is one that 
lingers gleefully in memory. ‘The old 
man winked at me his infinite apprecia- 
tion of the scene, and between us we re- 
lieved his panting wife and soon housed 
the calf. 

When my work was done, and I had 
said good-by to the family, whose hos- 
pitality I had so much enjoyed, I set out 
for Gowrie, which was twenty odd miles 
away. At Tara I found that, to avoid a 
long detour, 1 must take tothe railway as 
far, at least, as Moorland, the next station 
on the line. Walking the track was 
sometimes a necessity, but always an un- 
welcome one. It is weary work to plod 
on and on, over an unwavering route, 
where an occasional passing train mocks 
one’s slow advance, and where, for miles 
the only touch of human nature is in a 
shanty of a section boss, with ragged chil- 
dren playing about it, and a haggard 
woman plying her endless task, while a 
mongrel or two barks after one, far down 
the line. 

At Moorland I resumed the highway, 
and held to it with uneventful march, un- 
til, within a mile or two of Gowrie, two 
men in a market-wagon overtook me and 
offered me a lift into the village. 

To me the notable event of the day 
was a drive of several miles with a farmer, 
in the afternoon. He had been to the 
freight station in Gowrie, to get there a 
reaper, which had been ordered out from 
Chicago. The machine, in all the splen- 
dor of fresh paint, lay in the body of the 
wagon, while he sat alone on the high 
seat in front. 

When, at his invitation, I climbed up 
beside him, I was delighted with the first 
impression of the man. In the prime of 
life and of very compact figure, his small 
dark eyes, that were the brighter for con- 
trast with a swarthy complexion, moved 
with an alertness that denoted energy and 
force. Individuality was stamped upon 
him and showed itself in the trick of the 
eye, and in every tone of his voice. 
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He asked me where I was going, and 
said that he could take me five miles over 
the road toward Jefferson, “unless,” he 
added, “ you'll stop at my farm and work 
for me.” 

I thanked him, but said that I would 
keep to the road for the present, and then 
I changed the subject to the reaper. It 
was of the make of the factory in which, 
for eight weeks, during the previous win- 
ter, | worked as a hand-truckman, and 
very full of association it was as I looked 
upon it in changed surroundings. Hun- 
dreds of such tongues John Barry and I 
had loaded on our truck in the paint-shop, 
then stacked them under the eaves over 
the platform ; scores of such binders we 
had transferred from the dark warehouses 
to the waiting freight-cars below. Equally 
familiar looked the “ wider,” and the re- 
ceptacle for twine, and the “ binder,” and 
the “bar.” I told the farmer that I had 
been a hand in the factory where his ma- 
chine was made, and he appeared inter- 
ested in the account of the vast industry 
where two thousand men work together 
in so perfect a system of the division of 
labor, that a complete reaper, like his own, 
is turned out in periods of a few minutes 
in every working day. 

He, too, was autobiographical in his 
turn. His history was one of the innumer- 
able examples at the West of substantial 
success under the comparatively simple 
advantages of good health and an un- 
bounded capacity for work. 

From an early home in Pennsylvania, 
he drifted, as a mere boy, into Indiana, 
and “living out’ there to a farmer, he 
remained with him for five years. Shrewd 
enough to see his opportunity, and to 
seize it, he made himself master of farm- 
ing, and became so indispensable to his 
employer that he was soon making more 
than twenty dollars a month and his keep 
the year around. At the end of five years 
he had saved a little more than eight hun- 
dred dollars, which he invested in a mort- 
gage on good land. Then came his Wan- 
derjahre. He went to Colorado, working 
for two years on a sheep ranch, and look- 
ing for chances of fortune. ‘They were 
not wholly wanting, but the prospects were 
distant, and, rather than endure longer the 
lonely life of the frontier, he returned as 
far as Iowa, and bought his present farm 
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at the rate of ten dollars an acre. For 
twelve years he had lived and worked 
upon it. Under improvement, and the 
growth of population about it, its value 
had risen threefold, for he had recently 
added to it a neighboring farm, for which 
he had to pay at the rate of thirty dollars 
an acre. 

The narrative was piquant in the ex- 
treme. ‘There was in it so ingenuous a 
belief in the order of things, under which 
he had risen unaided from the position of 
a hired man to that of a hirer of men. 
Like Mr. Ross, he had no quarrel with 
social conditions, except that they no longer 
furnished him with such hands as he him- 
self had been. Under the demoralization 
of a demand for men far in excess of the 
supply, the agricultural laborers of the 
present sit lightly on their places, and are 
mere time servers, he said, with no per- 
sonal interest in their employer’s affairs. 
He seemed to imply a causal relation be- 
tween the condition of the labor market 
as it affects the farmer and the degeneracy 
in agricultural laborers. But whether he 
meant that or not, he was certainly clear 
in an insistance that, from his point of 
view, the social difficulty is one of indi- 
vidual inefficiency, and hardly ever takes 
the form of any real hindrance to a genu- 
ine purpose to get on in the world. All 
along our route he enforced the point 
by actual illustration, showing how one 
farmer, by closest attention to business, 
had freed himself of the obligations at first 
incurred in taking up the land, and had 
added farm to farm, while such another, 
less efficient than his neighbor, had gone 
down under a burden of debt. 

I opened the gate, and stood watching 
him as he drove up the long lane leading 
to his house and barns, while the horses 
quickened their pace in conscious near- 
ness to their stalls. A Philistine of the 
Philistines in the impregnable castle of his 
hard-earned home, I could but like and 
honor him. It is well for the world that 
there are men whose ideal is work, but well, 
also, for the world that there are rarer men 
with an ideal of self-sacrifice. 

Under the stars, on top of a load of hay 
that had been left standing in a barn-yard 
in the outskirts of Jefferson, I slept that 
night, and spent most of the next day, 
which was Sunday, under the trees of the 
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town square, in front of the court-house, 
going in the morning toa Methodist church, 
where awaited me the courteous welcome 
which I found at all church doors, whether 
in the country or the town. For food I had 
a large loaf of bread, which I had pur- 
chased for ten cents at Gowrie. A little 
beyond Jefferson, after a delightful bath 
in the Raccoon River, with the uncommon 
luxury of a sandy bottom, I got leave of 
a farmer on the road to Scranton to sleep 
in his barn, and, after the rest of Sunday, 
I set out on Monday morning keen and 
fit for the remaining walk to Council 
Bluffs. 

Monday’s march took me from a point 
not far west of Jefferson, by way of Coon 
Rapids, to the heart of the hills in the 
neighborhood of Templeton, where I spent 
the night on the farm of a Scotsman of 
the name of Hardy. The heat of the day 
was prodigious. Not like the languid heat 
of the tropics, it was as though the earth 
burned with fever which communicated 
itself in a nervous quiver to the hot, dry 
air, and quickened one’s steps along the 
baking roads. ‘The stillness was almost 
appalling, and, as I passed great fields of 
standing corn, I could fancy that I heard 
it grow with a crackle as of visible out- 
budding of the blades. 

I did not walk all the way. Twice in 
the day I had a lift, both of several miles, 
and each with a farmer whose views dif- 
fered as widely from the other’s as though 
they were separated by a thousand miles, 
instead of being relatively next - door 
neighbors. 

The first lift came in the morning along 
a main-travelled road which I took in the 
hope of meeting an intersecting one that 
would lead me on to Manning. A good- 
looking young farmer, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, asked me to the seat at his side 
high above the box of a farm wagon. We 
were not long in learning that both were 
interested in the economics of farming, 
where he knew much and [I little, and 
where I was glad to be a listener. It 
was like talking again with a socialist 
from a sweat-shop in Chicago. The fire 
of a new religion was in him. The dif- 
ference lay chiefly in that his was not the 
gospel of society made new and good by 
doing away with private property and 
substituting a collective holding of all the 
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land and capital that are made use of for 
production ; his gospel was that of ‘ free 
silver,’ but he held it with a like unshaken 
faith in its regenerating power. For 
months he had been preaching it, and or- 
ganizing night classes among the farmers 
in all the district school-houses within 
reach, for the purpose of study of the 
money question. Just once in the talk 
with me he grew convincing. ‘There was 
much of the usual insistence of ‘ a con- 
spiracy among rich men against the pro- 
ducing classes,’’ whatever that may mean, 
and there were significant statements to 
the effect that nine-tenths of the farmers 
of the region, which he proudly called 
“The Garden of Eden of the West,” 
were under mortgage to money-lenders, 
and that farmers in general, owing to the 
tyranny of “the money power,” were fast 
sinking to a condition of “ vassalage ;” 
but at last he rose to something more in- 
telligible. It was the sting of a taunt that 
roused him. He had seen copied from 
an Eastern newspaper the statement that 
Western farmers were beginning to want 
free silver, because they grasped at a 
chance to pay their debts at fifty cents on 
the dollar. The man was fine in his re- 
sentment of the charge of dishonor. 
‘‘We mean to pay our honest debts in 
full,” he said, ‘“‘ but see -how the thing 
works out : I borrowed a thousand dollars 
when wheat was selling at a dollar a 
bushel. If I raised a thousand bushels, 
I could pay my debt by selling them. 
But when wheat has fallen to fifty cents a 
bushel, I must raise two thousand to meet 
the obligation. ‘That came of apprecia- 
tion in the value of money. It is to the 
interest of Wall Street men to have it so, 
while we need an increased volume of 
money. ‘They deal in dollars and we in 
wheat, and the more they can make us 
raise for a dollar, the better off they are. 
It costs me as much time and labor and 
wages to raise a thousand bushels of 
wheat as when it sold for a dollar, and 
the justice of the case would be in my 
paying my debt with a thousand bushels, 
for I don’t raise dollars, I raise wheat.” 
No abstract reasoning or historical ex- 
amples could have convinced him that an 
appreciation in the value of money was 
due to causes other than a conspiracy 
among what he called “the money kings,” 
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who, in some manner, had got control of 
the volume of currency and so determined 
the prices of commodities. But with all his 
hallucinations in finance, it was very plain 
that the charge of dishonesty had been 
misapplied. 

It was toward the end of the day’s 
march that I came by the second lift. For 
miles the country had grown more hilly, 
and when I left behind the village of Coon 
Rapids I found myself climbing a hill that 
was really steep, then making a sharp de- 
scent into a valley, only to begin another 
hill longer and steeper than any before. 

I was slowly ascending one of the long- 
est hills when a farmer in a light market 
wagon called to me, making offer of a 
drive. I waited at the crest of the hill and 
climbed to the seat at his side, while the 
horses stood panting lightly in the cooler 
air that moved across the bill-tops. 

In the two or three miles that we drove 
together, the farmer conversed very freely. 
Quite as well informed as my friend of the 
morning, he was of sturdier calibre than 
he, and the difference in their views was 
complete. He knew of no conspiracy 
against farmers or any “ producing class,”’ 
and he held that almost the most disas- 
trous thing that could be done would be to 
disturb the stability’ of the currency. An 
appreciation in the value of money there 
had been, but it was plainly due to causes 
at work the world over, and quite beyond 
any man’s control. Farmers were suffer- 
ing from it now; but a few years ago they 
had profited by appreciation in the value 
of crops, and might look hopefully for a re- 
turn of better times for them. As to the 
farmers of that part of Lowa, their fortune 
had been of the best. ‘These hills were 
looked upon at first as the least desirable 
land and were last to be taken up, but had 
proved, when once developed, almost the 
richest soil in the State. The farmers who 
settled there had found themselves, in con- 
sequence, in possession of land that was 
constantly increasing in value. From $10 
an acre it had quickly risen to $20, and 
many of the owners would now reluctantly 
yield their farms for $40 an acre. 

There was nothing boastful in the state- 
ments. My informant was a person of 
quiet speech and manner, but he had the 
advantage of being able to enforce from 
concrete examples all that he had to say, 
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and the histories of most of the farmers, and 
every transaction in real estate for miles 
around seemed to be at his command. 

Nothing could have fitted better the 
mood in which I left him than my meeting 
that evening with Mr. Hardy, at whose 
farm I spent the night. A genial Scots- 
man of clear, open countenance, whose 
deep, rich voice seemed always on the 
verge of laughter; he welcomed me right 
heartily, and gave me supper of the best 
and a bed in the granary on fragrant hay, 
which he spread there with his own hands, 
and a breakfast in the morning ; and for 
all this he would accept return, neither in 
work nor pay. 

We talked long together of English poli- 
tics, but he was at his best on the condi- 
tion of the lowa farmer. A more content- 
ed man I have rarely met, nor a man of 
more contagious good-humor. Asa youth 
he came from Scotland, and had been a 
pioneer among these Iowa hills. For him 
the hardships were all gone from farming, 
as compared with his early experience. An 
accessible market, admirable labor-saving 
machines, ready intercourse with neigh- 
bors and with the outside world, had 
changed the original struggle under every 
disadvantage to a life of ease in contrast. 
Very glad I should be of the chance to 
accept his parting invitation to return at 
some time to his home. 

Early in Tuesday’s march a young Swe- 
dish farmer picked me up, and carried me 
on to within five miles of Manning ; and, a 
little west of the town, I fell in with an- 
other farmer, who shared his seat with me 
over six miles of the way. A third lift of a 
couple of miles into Irwin helped me much 
on theroad to Kirkman. I had not reached 
the village, however, when night fell. At 
a farm, a mile or more to the east of it, I 
found as warm a welcome as on the night 
before. Supper was ready, and room was 
made for me; then I lent a hand at the 
milking with the hired men. Last, before 
going to bed, we had aswim. The farmer 
kept for the purpose a pool in the barn- 
yard which was well supplied with con- 
stantly changing water, and nothing could 
have been more grateful after a day of 
work and walking in a temperature of 105° 
in the shade. I should liked to have re- 
mained there as a hired man almost as 
much as with Mr. Hardy, but the journey 
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to Council Bluffs was now well under way, 
and I was bent upon completing it before 
another long stop. 

On Wednesday I wished to reduce as 
much as possible the distance to Neola, 
which is a village at the junction of the St. 
Paul and Rock Island railways; but I had 
to spend the night a few miles southwest of 
Shelby. This was because I was not so 
fortunate as on the day before in the mat- 
ter of lifts. I got but one drive that day. 
Turning from Kirkman into the stage-road 
leading into Harlan, the county-seat of 
Audubon County, I saw approaching me 
a buggy containing two men. I stepped 
aside to let it pass, but it stopped beside 
me, and one of the men invited me to get 
in. The country doctor was writ large 
upon him, and, at his side, was a coatless, 
collarless, taciturn youth, who clearly was 
his “hired man.’’ Crowded between them 
I sat down, and the physician turned his 
sharp, genial eyes upon me. 

‘Where are you from ? ” 

“Where are you going ?”’ 

“ How old are you?” 

“ What’s your name ?”’ 

“Where do you expect to go when you 
die?” 

*“ Why don’t you shave ?” 

Such were the questions that, with al- 
most fierce rapidity, he plied me with, wait- 
ing meanwhile for but the briefest answer 
to each. And when the ordeal was over, 
he laughed a low, shrewd laugh while his 
eyes twinkled merrily, as he remarked, dry- 
ly: “I guess you'll do.” 

He allowed me no time to acknowledge 
the compliment, but went swiftly on : 

“ Do you know that Mr. Frick has been 
shot and may die?” 

I did not know it, for I had not seen a 
newspaper since leaving Algona, and my 
intercourse had been with farmers whose 
news reaches them by the weekly press. 

it was an exceedingly tragic climax to 
the situation at Homestead, and not with- 
out influence in determining the sympa- 
thies of the Western farmers with the 
issues involved there. It had been amaz- 
ing to me to discover how keen was the 
interest taken in the strike all along my 
route, and it was not a little significant, I 
thought, to find everywhere a strong indig- 
nation against the use of a private police 
force in accomplishing ends legal in them- 











selves and fully provided for by law and 
usage. So far in the struggle the feeling 
of the farmers was with the men. Beyond 
that they appeared uncertain. There was 
a question of fact to begin with. Did the 
cut affect more the hands who were work- 
ing for a dollar and a half a day or the 
skilled workmen who were reported to get, 
some of them as much as fifteen dollars ? 
Until this was clear, there could be but 
speculation. 

Most interesting of all, 1 had found 
their attitude toward the question that was 
widely raised of a right the workmen were 
said to have in the property at Homestead, 
apart from their wages, on the ground of 
their having created its value. Here was 
the real issue of modern industrialism, and 
on it I found the farmers conservative, to 
say the least. 

The American farmer isa landed _ pro- 
prietor with a gift for logical tendencies 
that does him credit. His chiefest aim is 
to maintain, if possible, his economic in- 
dependence, and a doctrine that would 
give to his hired man an ultimate claim to 
ownership in his farm is not one that is 
likely soon to meet with wide acceptance 
among his class. 

It was with the physician that I talked 
these matters over, and I was interested to 
find my experience confirmed by that of 
so expert an observer, whose chances were 
so good. 

Very reluctantly I parted from him at 
his door and made in the direction of 
Neola. Owing to rains that delayed 
me on Thursday, I did not enter Neola 
until the middle of the afternoon of that 
day, and there I did not stop in passing, 
but pressed on to Underwood, where I 
spent the night. 

Friday was clear again and hot, but the 
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roads were difficult, and I had to desert 
them for the lines of the St. Paul and Rock 
Island railways, that parallel each other 
side by side for several miles into Council 
Bluffs. 

For the past day I had not hada single 
offer of a job. ‘The farmers, as I ap- 
proached the town, seemed either less in 
need of men or less willing to take up with 
a chance wayfarer. No doubt I should 
have had no difficulty had I set about a 
search for work. Certainly I could not 
have fared better than I did for dinner at 
a farm, where I was allowed to lend a 
hand with a load of hay. And after din- 
ner, when the farmer and I talked to- 
gether for an hour, I found him the same 
contentment which struck me as so gene- 
ral among Iowa farmers. 

But my letters were in the Post-office 
at Omaha, and I felt impatient of delay 
until I should get them. I did not get 
them on that day, however, nor for sev- 
eral days to come. In Council Bluffs I 
met the unlooked - for barrier of a toll- 
bridge across the Missouri. Five cents 
would give me a right of way, but I had 
only one, and must, therefore, look for 
work. I counted myself very fortunate 
when, at nightfall, I got a job in a livery- 
stable. 

I had crossed Iowa, and Mr. Ross’s 
promise had been abundantly fulfilled. 
On any day of the march I could have 
found a dozen places for the asking, and 
scarcely a day had passed that I had not 
repeatedly been asked to go to work. I 
should have thought this a condition pecul- 
iar to the harvest time, had not many of 
the farmers told me that, while their need 
is greatest then, it is so constant always 
that no good man need ever be long with- 
out work among them. 
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Se) EK got off on Saturday, not 
=| at noon, as stated, but wait- 
AUS! ing for a couple of hours 
“| in dock, the little steamer 
filled with people and with 
is very pretty girls, who, alas! 
were not to accompany us. But we have 
a circus troupe “@ /a Buffalo Bill” ; an 
impressario with the nose and figure-head 
of the “ boy,” and his wife, or lady—the 
usual “ variety blonde ” to match, joining, 
like the telegraph (through the seas and 
continent of America), farthest Australia 
and the Singing Hall of London. Long- 
haired cowboys see them off, one of them 
fair-haired and boyish and “ sixty-two.” 
There are Indians, one of them long- 
haired, saturnine, and yet smiling, with the 
usual length of jaw and hair (so that his 
back runs up from his waist to his hat), 
who sits with some female, perhaps a dan- 
cer, and talks sentiment evidently, in his 
way, to my great delight—and hers, too, 
whatever she might say. They sit with 
one blanket around them, and he points 
gracefully, and puts things in her hair— 
and draws presents out of his pockets, 
wrapped up in paper, and puts them back 
to pull them out again. She sits against 
him, and smiles at him ironically, and 
laughs, and generally looks like a pretty 
cat lapping cream. 

The cowboys meander about and go to 
the bar-room too frequently, especially one, 
a fair-haired one, who feels the first attack 
of seasickness and sits with his head on 
his hand—and resents his comrades’ beg- 
ging him to come below, telling them that 
they have mistaken the man he is, that he 
is a Pawnee medicine man, he is, and that 
he will wipe the floor with them; and then 
he subsides again—so that my expected 
row does not occur. 

And everybody subsides, even the cheer- 
ful young Englishmen and old English- 
men, and the middle-aged Englishmen, 








who pervade a good part of the ship and 
utter all their small stock of remarks with 
slowness and power. And there are oth- 
ers—the teacher going back for her va- 
cation, to the seminary at Hawaii—the 
young German I suspect of being an R. 
C. priest, and the Scotchman who has 
carefully talked for the last hour on the 
advantage of our system of “checking ”’ 
baggage, which, as he says, allows you 
to go on without getting off at any sta- 
tion to see if the ‘ guard ” has the things 
all right. 
Friday, August 29th. 

Last night the sun set in those silver 
tones that I associate with the Pacific 
and with Japan. The horizon was en- 
closed everywhere, but through it every 
here and there the pink and the rose of 
sunset came out and in the East lit up the 
highest of the clouds in every variety of 
pink and lilac and purple and rose, shut 
in with gray. But the moon, “ O Tsuki 
San,’’ had her turn—then I realized where 
we were. All was so dark that the hori- 
zon was quite veiled ; the light of the 
moon, in its full and high up, poured down 
on what seemed a wall-embroidery of molt- 
en silver slanting to the horizon. Itself 
was partly wrapped in clouds or veils or 
wraps like those that protect some big 
jewel, and when unveiled or partly covered 
it had the roundness — the nearness of 
some great crystal ‘‘ with white fire laden.” 
The clearness was so great at places open 
through the clouds that I thought I could 
see Jupiter’s satellites, and decided it was 
he by this additional glitter. There is no 
way of telling you all that the moon did, 
for she seemed to arrange the clouds, to 
place them about her or drive them away, 
to veil herself with one hand of cloud. 
It was like a great heavenly play—and 
played in such lovely air! If I could 
write on for pages, I could only say that 
I had no idea of what the moon could be 
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nor of the persistence of color that she 
could hold in all the silveriness. 

When I went to bed blue light poured 
in by reflection from the waves that had 
looked dark and colorless from the deck. 
It was the same contrast as by daylight 
when the dark sea, isolated from the sky, 
takes a blue like Oriental satin and is fired 
with light. 

To-night again the moon gave a play— 
no longer in the great pomp of a simple 
spread of silver forms of cloud, but like an 
opera of color and shadow ; far in front 
of it hung at times a cloud so dense as to 
seem as dark as our bulwarks or “ roof- 
ing ’’—but usually a cloud of blue, per- 
haps by contrast with the warmth of the 
clouds behind, all lit up and modelled 
and graded tier on tier. No Rembrandt 
could have more indication ef gradings 
and of darks than these clouds had in re- 
ality. No possible palette could approx- 
imate the degrees of dark and of light, for 
the moon, when she uncovered entirely, 
was the same transparent silver vase out 
of which poured light. It seemed impos- 
sible—the electric light alongside of us 
was no brighter apparently than the bright 
markings of the light on the deck, on the 
edges of the bulwarks, and on the brass 
of the railings. Imagine the electric light, 
in, say, our Fifth Avenue, really turned on 
everything around you. It is a stupid 
simile, but I wish you to believe in what 
I am saying. I took a colored print into 
the moonlight to try, and could make out 
the colors—faintly, of course—moonily, 
but there they were all, all but the violet. 
We could read, poorly; but we could read. 
But this is not the point, it is that we 
could see far away to the moon, and that 
it made a centre of light for every dark, 
for every half-tint, curtain upon curtain 
hung in front of it—all the foregrounds 
of sky you could wish for in that possibil- 
ity of fog cloud. 

Never shall I think again of the moon 
as a pale imitation. Of course this repre- 
sentation began when the sun was gone ; 
but it was like a sun one could look at with- 
out wincing, and canopied itself with colors 
that did not imitate but were merely the 
iridescent spectrum which belongs to the 
great sun. These colors, by their arrange- 
ment in the prismatic sequence, seemed to 
make more light, to arrange it and dis- 
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pose it, as if art were recalling nature. 
All this must seem unintelligible. It would 
to me, if I dared reread it. But this is, at 
least, what we came for—the moon and 
the Pacific. 

To-morrow morning, Honolulu. 


Sunday Morning, 
NUUANU, NUUANU VALLEY, HONOLULU. 

Last night, after having tried the Ha- 
walian Hotel, we came up here and took 
possession of Judge Hartwell’s house, 
which we had seen in the afternoon. 

We sat on the veranda, looking out tow- 
ard the sea, I should say about two miles 
from us, with the same brilliant moonlight 
we had had the night before. The two 
palm-trees in front of the house were grad- 
ually lit, as if the whole air had been a 
stage scene, seen through the smoothly 
shining trunks glistening like dark silver, 
where the lower green leaf or branch of 
the tree beneath the branches separated 
from the lower cylinder. Behind them 
spread sky and ocean—for we are just on 
the summit of the hill—the sea-line cutting 
distinctly and the air being clear enough 
(even when a slight drift of rain came 
down across the picture) to see the surf 
far out, and the lines of a great bar (to the 
right), which made a long, hooked bend 
into the sea. Lights shone red on board 
of two English and American war-vessels. 
Far off, a few azure clouds on the hori- 
zon ; and occasionally a white patch of 
cloud floated, like gauze, over the palms, 
then sank away into the space shining far 
off—a little darker now than the sky, and 
warm and rather red in color. 

Meanwhile the palm branches tossed up 
and down in the intermittent gale which 
blew from behind us in the great hills. 
The landscape was all below us, lying at 
the very foot of the palms which edge the 
hill upon which we are. Across the grass 
the moonlight came sometimes, as if a 
lamp had suddenly been brought in—and 
the color of the half-yellow grass, which 
was not lost in the moonlight, urged on 
this illusion. Even the violet of the two 
pillars of palm and its silveriness were 
strong enough to make greener the color 
of the sky. 

When I walked out behind the house 
the hills were covered with cloud—I say 
covered, but rather the cloud rested upon 
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them, and poured up into the sky in large 
masses of white ; the moon shining through 
most of the time, out of an opening more 
blue than the blue sky, itself an opaline 
circle of greenish-blue light, with variant 
iridescent redness in the cloud - edges. 
Against it the heavy trees looked as dark 
as green can be, and now and again the 
branches of other palms were like waves 
of grass against this dark, or against the 
sky, all shining and brilliant. Occasion- 
ally it rained, as it did in the afternoon ; 
the edges of the great cloud blew upon us 
like a little sprinkle of wet dust, and later, 
as it came thicker, the rustle of the palms 
was increased by the rustle of the rain. 
The grass of the hills shone as with moist- 
ure, but the grass outside, near us, was so 
dry that the hand put down to it felt no wet. 

And I went off to bed under mosquito 
nettings, in a room that smelt of sandal- 
wood, to sleep late and feel the gusts of 
wind blow through the open windows, and 
to think that it rained because I heard the 
palms. 

Yesterday it rained very often. As we 
landed the rain had begun, and the air 
was difficult to breathe with the quantity of 
moisture. All was wet underfoot, though 
the wet, by the afternoon, had dried in this 
volcanic soil. We had been taken up to 
the home of Mr. Smith, Judge Hartwell’s 
brother-in-law, and decided at once upon 
going to housekeeping, for which we had 
to drive into town quite late; all closes 
on Saturday ; and we made out of our 
business a form of skylarking ; I think to 
the astonishment of our guide and friend, 
who may have thought that persons who 
had been able to discuss seriously in the 
afternoon, with himself and a member of 
the former cabinet, Mr. Thurston, the 
question of the sugar tariff and its relation 
to the Force bill and the position of Mr. 
Blaine, and of the Pennsylvania senators, 
should not be people to waste their minds 
on the dress of Hawaiian girls and the 
fashion of wearing flowers about the neck. 

But the ride was full of enjoyment and 
novelty. Honolulu streets are amusing. 
The blocks of houses are tropical, with 
most reasonable lowness, and are of ce- 
ment in facings; and the great number 
of Chinese shops and of Chinese, with 
some pretty Chinese girl faces and chil- 
dren’s faces, enliven the streets. And 


there are so many horses, small, with much 
mustang blood and good action and good 
heads, and ridden freely—too freely, for 
we saw a laborer ridden down by some 
cowboyish fellow. Hawaiian women rode 
about in their divided skirts ; they had, 
as well as many of the men, flowers around 
their hats and their necks, and, among 
other delights, peacock-feather bands 
around their hats. Many of them were 
pretty, I thought, with animated faces, talk- 
ing to mild and fierce men of similar adorn- 
ments. And, as I said, there was much 
Chinese, and dresses of much color—for 
men and women—and trees with flowers, 
like the Bougainvillia, purplish-rose col- 
ored ; gray palm-trunks, and many plants 
of big leaves like the banana ; yellow limes, 
and fiercely green acacias. 

At any rate it was fun; we stopped 
and bought mangoes and oranges from 
natives who smiled or grinned at us. The 
air grew delicious with the wind that took 
away the oppression of the dampness (we 
have about 80 to 83 degrees), so that if 
this be tropical, it is easy to bear, and the 
vast feeling of air and space gives a charm 
even to the heat. 

I walked about this morning toward the 
hills, of which the near ones are covered 
with grass of a velvet gray in the light, 
and dun color in the shade ; but behind, 
the higher hills are purple and lost in the 
base of the cloud that has never ceased to 
turret them. After awhile the sense of 
blue air became intense. 





Tuesday. 

We sat up again and waited for the 
moon to rise, and watched her light drown 
the brilliancy of the stars and of the milky 
way. Jupiter shone like diamonds and 
Venus was like a glittering moon herself ; 
and beneath her, in the ocean, a wide 
tremulousness of light broke the great belt 
of water with a shine that anywhere else 
might have done for the reflection of the 
moon. ‘The great palms threw up their 
arms into a colored sky not quite violet 
nor quite green ; the gale blew again from 
the mountains with the same intensity ; 
the great cloud hung again up to the same 
point in the heaven until the moon be- 
gan to beat its edges down, and break 
them and send them in blots of white and 
dark into the western sky. Then, at 
length, she came out again to sink behind 
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the advancing cloud, which again broke, 
over and over again, and through the trees, 
behind us and over the hills, hung in a mass 
of violet gray. ‘The wind blew more and 
more violently, but never any colder, al- 
ways as if at the beginning of a storm, not 
as if any more than a great gust. And 
when the moon was free in the upper sky 
and the cloud rested in its accustomed 
place, above the hills, we walked out into 
the open spaces to see the big banks of 
the clouds lie in white masses of snow piled 
up, and above them, to the north, the sky 
of an indefinite purple, terrible in its depth 
of uncertainty of color, with no break, no 
cloud whatever. 
OFF ISLAND OF Hawall, 
September 13th, 8 A.M. 

We are lying off a little place, Keauhou, 
while people are landing in boats from the 
small steamer that carries us. The shore 
is broken, with black lava rock, in beds 
that do not seem high, so flat are they on 
top. It is about eight o’clock, and the 
impression is of full sunlight, on the green 
of everything. Behind the fringe of shore 
rises the big slope of the mountain seen in 
profile, so gigantic that one only sees a 
slice of it at a time ; there are, of course, 
ravines up the hills, and trees and grass, 
but from my focus of the square, between 
the pillars of the roof of the upper deck, 
and seated by the guards, I see rather shade 
broken with sunlight. The sea, of course, 
at the shore is glittering blue, but every- 
thing else that can cast a shade throws its 
edges upon the next ; so that I see a black 
seaside broken up by lava rocks, and near 
them cocoa and palm trees, and some small 
wharves or jetties built to protect the small- 
er beaches, that run back between the 
rocks. Each break of projection or recess 
has its trees, that make the fringe of shade 
with patches of sun, which the eye takes 
in along the water. 

There are a few houses strung along, 
half in light, half in shadow ; three of 
them are tall grass-huts, hay-colored in 
the half-shade of the cocoanuts beside 
them. Above them are focuses, patches 
of sun on the green slope where the up- 
per bank behind first flattens into the 
strong light. In the shadow, faint whites 
and pinks and blacks, are the dresses of 
people waiting for their friends or watch- 
ing the steamer. The horses and mules 
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and donkeys stand in rows along the 
houses—or walls—occasionally they pass 
into the sunshine. One girl in red runs 
(why, heaven only knows—time seems of 
no possible use), and as she rises over a 
rock in the sand, the sun catches her feet 
and legs and the lower folds of her floating 
gown. 

These people, I am told, have, many of 
them, ridden some miles from our last land- 
ing, at dawn, to meet us again. But there 
are special deliveries of people and freight 
at each place—so many and so much on 
board that one can hardly realize where 
they are stowed. Three full boat-loads 
at the last place (Kailua ?) and one here, 
of people jammed—dark Spanish faces, 
peacock feathers and red veils on hats ; 
colored neckerchiefs, and heads and shoul- 
ders covered with flowers or leaves that 
hang to the waist. There is loud objur- 
gation and chattering, and keeping the 
children together, and holding up odds 
and ends of things not sent ashore by the 
other boats that carry goods and house- 
hold furniture. 


Later in the afternoon I go forward in 
the dance of our passage to the next isl- 
and of Maui; the island lies before us 
across the sea, so sky-like that it is diffi- 
cult to realize that the vast slopes are of 
earth; that the greenish hue, now and 
then, under the violet of the bank of 
heavy clouds, all brilliant and shining like 
satin, is not thicker air ;—just such tones 
make the island as with us make winter 
skies. Far off to the southeast stretches, 
under clouds, another line, that of the far- 
ther Maui, which ends above in Haleakala, 
the extinct volcano. As we draw near 
the sun is setting ; the jib and mainsail 
curving before us in shadow and light, as 
we drop a little to the south, repeat near 
to us the colors of the island and of the 
clouds. These hang far forward toward 
us, while the slope of green and peachy 
gray runs up behind it ; and we glide soon 
into more quiet waters, and stop off the 
town of Lahaina. Then long hours are 
spent in unloading and loading, so that 
when we sail again we only faintly see the 
mass of Haleakala. But in the morning, 
with the dawn which has no color, but in 
which, to the east, stand up, in some sort of 
richer violet shade, the outlines of Hawaii, 
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we see farther the great slopes of Mauna 
Loa, so gentle that it is difficult to tell 
where the flat top is reached, and where 
the slopes begin again on the other side ; 
and then we stop in the early sunlight. A 
fisherman comes up with fish ; other boats 
(outriggers all) with fruit, and we see what 
I was telling you when I began to write. 
And later we have come to a great bank of 
black rock running out to sea, and preci- 
pices of black spotted with a green all of 
one color, which is where Cook was killed, 
and where they have put up a little monu- 
menttohim. Thisis Kaawaloa. We try 
the land, for the roll of the ship is disagree- 
able as it waits, and we run in over the 
transparent water. It is too deep just by 
the landing for anchorage. The sea jumps 
from light aquamarine to the color of a 
peacock’s breast inthe shadow. We go up 
the black lava that looks as if it had been 
run out on the road, not under it, and sit in 
the shade a moment, and exchange a few 
words with our fellow-passengers now on 
land—a little flock of tired children and 
mother, and our ‘“chiefess.”” And it is 
hot—the heights have shut off the wind, 
and all is baking. Horses and donkeys, 
saddled, stand about near the shadow of 
fences, left to themselves, while the cargo 
is landed. Higher up on the heights, some 
planters tell us, it is cool. They wear 
enormous hats, and have a planter-like ap- 
pearance that suggests our being different. 

As I look around on this green and 
black, and the few cocoanuts, and the dark 
blue-green olive water, I think that it is 
not an unlikely place for a man to have 
been killed in. ‘The place has, for Hawai- 
ians, another interest : it was once a great 
place, and the high cliffs have many holes 
where chiefs were buried, inaccessible and 
hidden. And a little way beyond was a 
city of refuge—that is to say, a sacred city 
—where none who took refuge could be 
injured. Even though the enemy came 
rushing up to the last outlying landmark, 
the moment that it had been passed, the 
pursued was safe, and after having so- 
journed according to due rite, could de- 
part in peace and safety. 





AT THE VOLCANO, KILAUEA. 
Sunday. 


In the morning Adams woke me out of 
sound sleep; the air was cold and damp, 
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the room decidedly so during the night. 
As I came out the sun was rising. Before 
us was the volcano, still in shadow, but 
the walls of the crater lit up pink in the 
sun, and farther out the long line of Mau- 
na Loa appeared to come right down to 
these cliffs, all clear and lit up except for 
the shadow of one enormous cloud that 
stretched half across the sky. The floor 
of the crater, of black lava, was almost 
all in shadow, so that, as it stretched to 
its sunlit walls, it seemed as if all below 
was shadow. In the centre of the space 
smoked the cones that rise from the bed of 
the crater. Through this vapor we saw 
the farther walls, and on the other side of 
the flow, as it sloped away from us, more 
steam marked the lava openings at Dana 
Lake, invisible to us. 

We sketched that day and lounged in 
the afternoon, the rain coming down and 
shutting out things; but in the noon I was 
able to make a sketch in the faint sun- 
light ; and that was of no value, but as I 
looked and tried to match tints, I realized 
more and more the unearthly look that 
the black masses take under the light. A 
slight radiance from these surfaces of mol- 
ten black glass gives a curious sheen, that 
far off, in tones of mirage, does anything 
that light reflected can do, and fills the 
eye with imaginary suggestions. Hence 
the delightful silver, hence the rosy cold- 
ness that had made fairylands for us of the 
desert aridity. But nearer, the glitter is 
like that of the moon on a hard, cold 
night, and the volcano crater I shall al- 
ways think of as a piece of dead world ; 
and far away, in the prismatic tones of the 
mountain-sides, I shall see a revelation of 
the landscapes of the moon. 

Late in the afternoon the young Aus- 
tralian, or whatever he was, who had been 
with us, went down with a guide into the 
crater, and returned toward ten o’clock 
at night with a story that the Dana Lake 
had broken. He had seen the gray sur- 
face move and tumble over like ice-pack 
into the fire, and we were proportionately 
curious to see and unwilling to go. For 
I must own that it has been rather out of 
duty than otherwise that we have been 
here. Neither of us cares for climbing, 
and certainly the pleasure of seeing fire 
near by must be very exciting to amount 
to pleasure. Yet we went next day and 




















Fishermen Bathing in the River Near the Sea, at Onomea. 


Sketch made during a horseback ride around the northeast of the island. 


toiled down to the surface of the crater, 
which is accessible from our side by a zig- 
zag path. By and by one gets to the sur- 
face of the crater, which rises to the cen- 
tre and (when one is on it) shows nothing 
but a desolate labyrinth of rocks. We 
walk over this tiresome surface that de- 
stroys the sole of the boot, following more 
or less in single file, because of crevasses 
that are deep, and at the end of a walk of 
some three miles, we approach the cones 
that rise high above us, perhaps seventy 
feet. Maby, the innkeeper, says that they 
are higher than they were, for this whole 
surface of lava is movable, and parts of it, 
like the cones, float over a molten surface 
underneath. - Think of it as glass and you 
will just get the simile that it makes men- 
tally. ‘To the eyes it is rock ; around the 
cones there are loose, disorderly rocks, piled 
up like loose stones in a fence—absolutely 
like it—which loose foundation is called 
a-a in Hawaiian, as the flowing, smooth 
lava, on which we have mainly walked, is 
called pa-hoe-hoe. Some of it isin crusts 


that are hollow to the tread, and that give 
way suddenly, to one’s annoyance, for it 
is hard to realize that it is still solid farther 
underneath. Especially as here our guide 
points out a small cone about a mile off, 
sticking out of a confusion or heap of 
broken rocks, or above the broken rocks 
that are before us and below us, for we 
are now walking on a colossal loose stone 
fence—far off, I say, in this confusion, is 
a miserable cone, with a red glow in it. 
And now wecross a little more fence ; the 
smooth and crusty surface is hot to the 
feet ; we look down and see gray and red 
lines in the cracks below us that are fire ; 
and then a few feet off we look into and 
between some rocks and see the lava flow- 
ing along, exactly like glass when it is cool- 
ing and growing red from former white- 
ness, a slow, viscous, sticky dropping into 
some hole below. Then we go back quick- 
ly and paddle along toward the other slope 
of the floor where steam is rising ; and by 
and by, as the light is waning after our 
two hours’ walk, we get within a short dis- 
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tance of the wall-edge, and see a space 
apparently near higher rocks, some seven- 
ty feet high, I am told, which is Dana 
Lake. There is now only vapor ; sul- 
phurous fumes that float up and obscure 
the distance, and go up into the skies. 
But as the twilight begins, fires come out, 
and the space is edged with fire that some- 
times colors the clouds of vapor. At one 
side a small cone stands up, that burns with 
an eye of red fire. From time to time this 
opening spits out to one side a little vicious 
blotch of fire. The clouds of vapor rise 
so as to blur the distance, but near by the 
rocks are clear enough, and either black, 
or farther off where they are cliffs, are 
greenish yellow with sulphur. Sizes be- 
come uncertain. I could swear that this 
lake was a thousand feet long and the cliffs 
were five hundred feet high ; but Awoki 
and the guide, walking along, reduce the 
lake to real proportions. Then it is only 
a small lake of some hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet, perhaps. But the im- 
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pression still remains—all is so thrown out 
of reference. The hole is so uncanny; 
the sky above, purple in the yellow of the 
afterglow, and partly covered with the 
yellowish tone of the hellish vapor, looks 
high up above us. I sit (and sketch) on 
the absurd rocks, and then we wait for 
something to happen. It has become 
night ; we determine to give up hope of 
the breaking up of the lake, and we start. 
We have lanterns, but gradually these go 
out and we have only one that has to be 
cherished, and we scramble along. By 
and by we halt, and looking back see 
greater lights, and the guide says that the 
lake has broken out. Still we are disinclined 
to return on the chance, for the vapors 
exaggerate everything ; and after much 
scrambling we get back to the edge of the 
crater, after a seven hours’ tramp. As we 
go up the ascent the fires seem larger, and 
our host and the guides say that there is 
some breaking out. Still we are in doubt ; 
we are disappointed and tired. And still 





Mending Lanterns. 


From a pencil sketch about the same size. 
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I should not go back unless the most ex- 
traordinary conflagration occurred. _Be- 
sides the undefined terror and spookiness 
of the thing, there is great boredom. There 
is nothing to take hold of, as it were— 
no centre of fire and terror—only incon- 





us to Hilo, over a pretty road, through a 
pretty tropical forest, to this little old 
place, the abode of quiet and cocoanut- 
trees, where are very pleasant people : 
among them M. Furneaux, the artist, who 
shows us sketches, and talks to me of what 


“The Chiefess,” 


venience and a faint fear of one thing— 
but what ? 

But even without fire, the remainder of 
those dread hollows is something to affect 
the mind. Judge Dole was telling us that 
he could not get out of his memory his 
having looked down the hollow of the pit 
of Halemaumau, then just extinct, and 
having seen an inverted hollow cone all 
in motion, with rock and debris rolling 
down to some indefinite centre far below. 

I still have (as I write at Hilo) the scent 
of sulphur in my memory. From time to 
time, in our ride to Hilo next morning, this 
smell would come up, perhaps in reality. 
That was a bad ride, all over a sort of lava- 
bed like a mountain torrent. Thenit ended 
in the beginning of a road of red earth, 
soft and spongy, and up to the bellies of 
the horses. ‘There we met, after fifteen 
miles of it, a carriage and horses that took 


I sympathize with—the being driven to 
means unusual to us, when we try to give 
an impression of the tone of color here. 


September 22d. 

Our last sugar plantation took us to the 
edge of the great valley of Waipio, from 
one to two thousand feet deep, at the far- 
ther and higher island end of which drops 
a great waterfall ; from its outside sea-cliffs 
trickle down others from the lesser height 
of eight hundred. But all was wrapped in 
mist, for at this point of our ride we had 
almost the only bad weather of the trip. 
Here we turned toward the other side of 
the island, across great downs and spreads 
of land, like those we had seen on arrival. 
We were out of the rainy influence. The 
whole spread of the landscape was that 
of dryness; of the “Sierras”; we rode 
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at first through vast fields or spreads of 
green, where the path was marked by the 
rooting of the pigs, that here run loose 
and grow wild. A great mountain-slope 
rose to our left—Mauna Kea—and as we 
dipped to the sea we had Mount Hualalai 
to continue it. But that was after we had 
stopped on our last day’s ride in a dry 
country, where distances swam in the pale 
colors that belong to the volcanoes and 
the desert, while near us green marked 
the foreground. 

We rested and dreamed in midday, 
at some hospitable residence, from whose 
veranda, in the great heat, we saw Ha- 
walians coursing recklessly about, in the 
way you would like to ride, and cattle on 
many hills, while the young ladies in the 
shade made garlands (leis) for us to wear 
around our necks and hats, on our last 
ride to the shore. Adams and I rode 
slowly down a mile behind the others, in 
the blazing afternoon, a most delicious air 
breaking the heat; with that same sense 
of space that had accompanied our first 
day ashore. And as the sun set, like a 
clear ball of fire over the blue Sea, and 
sent rosy flickerings to the shore, we came 
down to the edges of the bay. 

Above us to the left rose a hill crowned 
with the remains of some one building 
that trailed down its side, still red in the 
sunlight. To our right were palms and 
black sand and enclosures, apparently 
deserted, and with an afterglow like that 
of Egypt, a look of desolate Africa. In 
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the dark we passed over the black sand, 
and behind the trees, through which the 
moon moved restlessly in the water, and 
came up to an absurd little hotel kept by 
a Chinaman, where we dismounted among 
black pigs charging about, and bade good- 
by to amiable Mr. Much, our guide, who 
had preceded us. 


October 3d. 

Yesterday, as I wrote Mrs. Gilder, we 
crossed the equator, and left it with dis- 
respect behind us, almost unnoticed—the 
Line, as they used to call it. And soon 
we shall have dropped the sun also, which 
would, were there no clouds, no abundant 
awnings, leave us with diminished shad- 
ows, insufficient to cover our feet. And 
at the thought of dropping him, the old 
Taoist wish of getting outside the points 
of the compass comes over me, the feel- 
ing that leads me to travel. Can we 
never get to see things as they are, and 
is there always a geographical perspec- 
tive? Should I reach Typee, shall I find 
it invaded by others? Shall I find every- 
where the company of our steamers? 

On Sunday morning we shall be dropped 
into a boat off Tutuila, some sixty miles 
away from the Samoa to which we go. 
How long we stay, as I told you, I do not 
know; but we think of Tahiti later, and 
even other places, that I dare not dwell on, 
for I must return some day. But before 
that day I wish to have seen a Fayaway 
sail her boat in some other Typee. 





Kilauea, 10 A.M., September 15, 1890. 


Looking southward at cone of Crater. Cloud over Mauna Loa, 














GENERAL 


CHRISTIAN DEWET 


By Thomas F. Millard 


Britain, having crushed the Boer repub- 

lics, finds that the military honors of 
the war remain with the men she has de- 
feated. Yet this is what seems likely to 
happen. If it does, it will not be without 
plenty of precedents in history. Instances 
where beaten generals have made far 
greater reputations than those who con- 
quered them are by no means uncommon. 
The world has a habit, formed centuries 
ago, of selecting its own heroes without 
much regard to the dicta of governments. 
And the instinct of the world, in matters 
like this, is rarely at fault. 

Fame has hunted DeWet over bowlder- 
strewn kopjes where he posted his scouts 
and lay in wait for the enemy ; through 
rugged, deep-cut dongas where his tents 
were pitched; across vast stretches of 
sand-blown veldt as he trekked to escape 
legions of British cavalry; during dark 
night rides to fall upon some convoy or 
surprise an outlying garrison. She has 
peered at him through mists of misrep- 
resentation, delved for his real character 
under clouds of slander, slowly extricated 
his achievements from the toils of official 
repression and partially analyzed them, 
and dimly perceived his great courage 
even while watching his retreats. She has 
persisted in looking his way when all the 
efforts of a military censor and a great na- 
tional press combined to distract her atten- 
tion and fix it in another quarter, and re- 
fused to be wooed by gorgeous pageants 
and the adulation of millions bestowed 
upon his rivals. So, having at last dis- 
covered him, she is reasonably sure of her 
choice. 

Kimberley had been relieved, the in- 
vasion of the Orange Free State accom- 
plished, and. grim old Cronje clasped in 
the ever-narrowing circle of fire at Paarde- 
burg when I first met DeWet. It was the 
end of along day’s drive. For hours we 
had been meeting detachments of de- 
moralized Boers drifting in the direction 
of Bloemfontein. ‘To our inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of General DeWet they 
vaguely pointed to the west. Dusk was 
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slowly spreading over the veldt, when 
droves of trek cattle, herded by Kaffir 
boys, warned us that we were approach- 
ing a laager. Rounding a low-lying kop, 
the camp lay half a mile ahead, a cluster 
of wagons collected about a few tents. 
Groups of armed men were gathered about 
a score of fires, apparently engaged in pre- 
paring the evening meal. A glance told 
me that the total force in the laager did 
not exceed three hundred, and I thought 
it surely could not be the head-quarters of 
the army then being gathered to rescue 
Cronje and check Lord Roberts’s march 
to the Free State capital. In the distance, 
the dull cannonading which we had heard 
all through the afternoon seemed to be 
dying away with the day. The oppres- 
sive heat was moderating under the influ- 
ence of the cool evening breeze. As we 
approached, a solitary horseman, riding 
slowly from the direction whence drifted 
the muffled thunder of the British guns, 
came into the road just ahead of the cart 
and looked at us inquiringly. Let me try 
to recall his appearance—and I do vividly 
as I write this, although I am sensible that 
later memories come to my assistance. 
The figure, of middle height, was stocky 
and well-set, conveying at a glance an im- 
pression of physical strength. There was 
nothing in the appearance or dress of the 
man to cause one to single him out from 
among any crowd of burghers. He looked 
the typical Boer of the veldt, from his 
weather-beaten slouch hat to the cowhide 
boots into which his trousers were tucked. 
A more unmilitary figure couid hardly be 
conceived. ‘There was no attempt at uni- 
form. A dingy dark-blue sweater con- 
cealed the shirt—if there was one—and 
the trousers were an ordinary pair of brown 
overalls. Coat there was none. A be- 
draggled little cockade of ostrich feathers 
was stuck in one side of the hat-band, but 
it had lost its freshness and drooped dis- 
piritedly. Not the slightest indication of 
rank was visible. But for the light maga- 
zine sporting rifle slung across his shoulder, 
and a bandolier filled with cartridges, he 
might easily have passed for a farmer who 
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General Christian DeWet. 


From a photograph taken in the field by the author. 


had just left his plough. As he faced us, 
with his back to the setting sun, his face 
was obscured in shadow. I could see that 
it was bearded, and belonged to a man 
well along in middle age, but little more. 
Still, I exaggerate nothing when I say that 
even at that moment I was conscious that 
it was not the face of a commonplace man. 
Perhaps it was his straight, secure seat in 
the saddle, perhaps his air of cool assur- 
ance and self-possession, perhaps the quiet, 
even tones of his voice ; but, at any rate, 
the impression was instantaneous and 
permanent. 

“‘Who are you ?” he asked, in Dutch. 

“These are correspondents—Ameri- 
cans,” our driver replied. 

‘Can you direct us to the head-quarters 
of General DeWet ?” I said. 
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The man looked us over. 

‘“ Follow me,” he said, in English, and 
rode away in the direction of the camp. 

Arriving there, our guide dismounted at 
the door of one of the tents, spoke a few 
words to some men who stood about, and 
disappeared inside. A young Boer in the 
uniform of a lieutenant of the Free State 
artillery came forward and welcomed us 
courteously, speaking in English. He in- 
formed us that he was an aide-de-camp 
to General DeWet, and asked to see our 
credentials. They proving satisfactory, he 
conducted us to a tent and invited us to 
make our quarters for the night. In these 
little ministrations he showed the kindness 
and hospitality which I never found sepa- 
rated from the Boers during all the time I 
was with their armies. Before we had fin- 
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ished getting our bed-rolls out of the cart, 
the young artillerist came with an invitation 
from General DeWet for us to take sup- 
per with him. Gladly accepting, we were 
conducted to a tent less than a hundred 
feet distant. Entering, we found it lighted 
by a single candle stuck in the neck of a 
bottle, shedding a dim glow over the in- 
terior. Ona rough deal box that served 
for a table, was spread the meal, which 
was of the simplest. ‘The plates and cups 
were tin, blackened by long usage, and 
the knives and forks cheap, iron-handled 
affairs. In the background was a dark 
figure, which stepped forward. 

“Gentlemen, this is General DeWet,”’ 
said the lieutenant of artillery. 

I saw a thick, square figure, clad in a 
blue sweater and brown overalls. ‘Then I 
knew that our guide to the camp was 
DeWet himself. 

Our conversation was carried on with 
some difficulty, for DeWet speaks very 
little English. The artillery lieutenant, 
who was graduated from Cambridge, acted 
as interpreter. The talk was chiefly about 
the United States, the General seeming 
very much interested in our country and 
government. ‘I want to see it some day,” 
he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall have to come 
there to live if the British beat us,’’ he 
continued, laughing ; ‘but they never 
shall,” he added in a calm tone that car- 
ried conviction. Not a word was said 
about the then intensely critical situation 
in the Free State, although the subject was 
uppermost in the mind of every man sit- 
ting at that table. The deep-toned boom 
of a British gun told us every few minutes 
that the enemy was not permitting Cronje 
to sleep in peace. Not a muscle moved in 
DeWet’s face, as those significant sounds 
broke the stillness of the summer night. 
Not an evidence did he show, to look at 
him as he sat there, that he had almost 
slept in the saddle for a fortnight, and at 
that moment interposed only a paper line 
between Lord Roberts’s army and Bloem- 
fontein. 

DeWet’s movements from the time 
Kimberley was relieved until the disaster 
at Paardeburg are little known, yet are 
among the most brilliant operations of the 
now famous raider. Secure, after the bat- 
tle of Maagersfontein, in invincible con- 
ceit, Cronje sat at Modder River bridge. 
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Confident that the British would not leave 
the railroad, he entrenched himself (weeks 
after the battle) and waited. He brought 
his wife and family to the laager, and per- 
mitted many of the burghers to do the 
same. He was in supreme command of 
all the Boer forces in that locality and had 
the bulk of them, some four thousand men, 
with him at the Modder. Kimberley was 
invested by DeWet with about one thou- 
sand men, and some heavy guns. As weeks 
went by andthe British remained quiet, 
Cronje became careless as well as confi- 
dent. Suddenly, like a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky, came General French’s 
dash across the Free State border. He 
swung around Cronje’s left flank, passed 
through Jacobsdal and moved on rapidly 
in the direction of Kimberley before Cronje 
could be got to realize what had happened. 
Even then that purblind old man did not 
budge, refusing to credit the information 
brought by his own scouts. When he did 
finally begin his retreat he moved so slow- 
ly that he landed in the hell-hole at Paar- 
deburg, and found there a military grave 
for his army. 

Contrast the conduct of the chief with 
that of his lieutenant. DeWet, who had 
been fretting under enforced inactivity at 
Kimberley, soon learned that French’s 
column was in motion. ‘This information 
should have come to him from Cronje, 
whose business it was to protect Kim- 
berley; instead it was DeWet who dis- 
covered it for himself, and despatched 
messengers to inform Cronje. Hastily 
gathering about six hundred men, he left 
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and started out to intercept the relieving 
column. He did not know what was 
French’s strength, and did not care. Un- 
fortunately, h@was misinformed, and in- 
stead of meeting the main force under 
French, encountered a rear guard con- 
voying a large amount of cattle and sup- 
plies for the beleaguered town. DeWet 
promptly attacked this convoy near Oli- 
fontsfontein, defeated the escort, and 
captured all the cattle and supplies, in- 
cluding the entire wagon train. Instantly 
realizing that he had missed the main 
body, DeWet started back to Kimberley. 
Too late. French’s column of cavalry had 
brushed aside the Boer picket line and 
entered the town. Kimberley was relieved. 
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Was DeWet daunted? Not he. AIl- 
though French’s force outnumbered his 
own four to one, DeWet promptly pro- 
ceeded to invest the relieving force as 
well as the besieged. It was a magnifi- 
cent bluff, but how well it might have suc- 
ceeded we are not to know, for the situa- 
tion of the main Boer army under Cronje 
quickly made DeWet’s position untenable. 
The military instinct born in the man 
made him instantly appreciate this, and 
he determined to raise the siege of Kim- 
berley. This he did, taking his own time 
for it, and carrying safely away not only 
all his heavy guns and impedimenta, but 
the plunder of French’s convoy as well. 
DeWet’s command, when he raised the 
siege of Kimberley, was not more than one 
thousand men. Part of these had to be 
detached to escort the artillery and wagon 
train to Bloemfontein. With theremainder, 
DeWet set out to succor poor old biunder- 
ing, bigoted Cronje, and nothing: but the 
monumental stupidity and obstinacy of 
the latter prevented him from succeeding. 
Cronje’s tardy and _ terribly cumbered 
march had been intercepted, and he was 
compelled to halt at Paardeburg to beat 
the enemy off. Even then Cronje re- 
fused to believe that he was in any real 
danger. He could easily have acceler- 
ated his march by abandoning his laagers 
and the women and children, which were 
not only a needless clog but a positive 
detriment to morale and discipline. After 
Cronje was fairly cornered, DeWet, with 
his handful of men, opened a way for the 
Boer army to come out, and kept it open 
for a whole day. During this day sev- 
eral heliograph messages passed between 
Cronje and DeWet. DeWet urged his 
superior to abandon the artillery and laag- 
ers and join him with all his men, but 
Cronje insisted that he was able to main- 
tain his position, or could break his way 
out whenever he wanted to. The next 
day French’s cavalry, coming out of Kim- 
berley, appeared directly in DeWet’s rear, 
and forced him to move or be cut off 
from Bloemfontein. ‘Thus was the gap 
finally closed, and it was never reopened, 
except for Cronje and the remnant of his 
army to march out prisoners of war. 
DeWet fell back toward Bloemfontein, 
and devoted his energies in trying to get 
a new army together, while at the same 
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time maintaining a bold front to the ene- 
my. ‘This was the situation when I met 
him. And a bold front it’ was, too. 
Every night small bodies of Boers would 
abandon Cronje, and slip through the 
British lines. As late as the night be- 
fore the surrender more than one hundred 
escaped, a party of nearly fifty not even 
being challenged by British pickets. They 
said that the whole army could have 
slipped away in the darkness, and would 
have done so had not Cronje advised 
against it. By day and by night DeWet 
circled around the death-pit in the bed of 
the Modder searching for an opening, but 
he was too feeble to strike, and the Brit- 
ish cordon became stronger every hour 
with the arrival of fresh troops. By dint 
of pleading, persuasion, and exhortation, 
DeWet managed to get together a couple 
of thousand men. With these he fought 
the actions at Willow Springs and Abra- 
hams Kraal, where he temporarily checked 
the British advance. But it was no use. 
The weak force of Boers could not stop, 
on the flat veldt, the march of a numeri- 
cally powerful enemy. Bloemfontein fell, 
undefended, and the first stage of the war 
was completed. 

DeWet’s raid to the Basutoland bor- 
der, which deserves to rank as a military 
classic of its kind, was undertaken for 
three reasons: to gather the hundreds of 
burghers who had returned discouraged 
to their homes, to open a way for the re- 
treat of Olivier from Colesburg, and to 
strike a succession of blows at Lord Rob- 
erts’s outposts and line of communications. 
It accomplished all these objects. DeWet 
left Wynburg with less than one thousand 
men. Ina few days’ march his force had 
increased to twelve hundred, through 
being joined by small straggling parties 
of burghers. At no time during the raid 
did it exceed fifteen hundred. The Gen- 
eral regarded this last as the ideal force 
for effective raiding. “It’s neither so 
large as to be unwieldy nor so small as to 
be helpless,’’ he said to me one day. The 
make-up of that force is worth consider- 
ing, as it excelled in mobility any armed 
body of men I have ever seen. Each 
burgher carried a rifle and one or two 
bandoliers filled with cartridges, or an 
average of about one hundred and fifty 
rounds per man. Nearly every man gen- 
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erally carried rations for a day or two in 
his coat-pockets or saddle-bags. Half a 
dozen “ trolleys,” each drawn by ten or 
twelve mules, carried the reserve ammuni- 
tion, the men’s bedding, and such slight 
and essential food-supply as coffee, salt, 
and tobacco. ‘Trolleys can travel six to 
eight miles an hour without difficulty. 
Such a column virtually lives off the 
country, driving cattle along with it as it 
moves, and slaughtering sufficient for a 
day’s uses at each camping-place. ‘Two 
Armstrong light field-guns, and a Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt completed the armament. A 
few tents were carried but rarely pitched, 
the men usually bivouacking under the 
wagons, or sleeping entirely without shelter. 
Every man was mounted, of course, and 
probably three hundred extra horses and 
mules were taken along. 

For two or three days after DeWet left 
Wynburg he marched leisurely, and by day, 
to the southward. Little was said about 
the objective point of the expedition, and 
few seemed to know it. ‘The third night, 
however, brought a change. DeWet, who 
had been out scouting himself all after- 
noon, returned to camp soon after dark. 
About nine o’clock we moved, and there 
were unmistakable indications that we 
expected to find the enemy before we 
camped again. ‘Toward midnight we halt- 
ed at a drift over a small waterway, and 
divided the force. ‘Two-thirds of it, un- 
der Piet DeWet (the brother who is now 
urging Christian to surrender), took the 
artillery and swung away to the eastward. 
This left not more than four hundred 
with the General. Two hours we rest- 
ed. The men made coffee and smoked. 
Orders to remove all cartridges from the 
guns were issued. When we moved again 
the trolleys were left behind. 

The waning moon had disappeared be- 
hind a low chain of kopjes and the black- 
ness of the night was relieved only by the 
brilliancy of the stars. We started. An or- 
der was passed enjoining absolute silence. 
We moved at a rapid walk, the well-trained 
horses requiring absolutely no guidance 
from the riders, slowing or accelerating 
their pace instinctively in obedience to the 
impulse of the column. Once a horse 
stumbled, causing a burgher to drop his 
gun. For a second I held my breath. It 
rattled on the hard ground but did not go 
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off. This goes to the credit of foresight. 
General DeWet, who rode at the head of 
the column, did not turn his head, but he 
growled a warning In an undertone. Sev- 
eral times we halted, and DeWet rode on 
alone, being absent once for half an hour. 
A young Boer whispered that the General’s 
home was only a few miles away. ‘Then 
I ceased to wonder at his evident inch-by- 
inch knowledge of the country. Hecould 
have traversed the entire region blind- 
folded. 

The column had steered clear of farm- 
houses to avoid the barking of dogs, but 
now an occasional cock-crow in the dis- 
tance, and a deepening of the gloom, gave 
warning of dawn. When the General re- 
turned from his last reconnoitre an aide 
was heard to say that they were within a 
thousand yards of a British camp. “ Great 
Scott,” whispered a military attaché, “we'll 
be on top of their pickets in a minute.’ 
DeWet, however, knew what he was about. 
The burghers dismounted, and left the 
horses behind a convenient kopje in the 
care of afew men. Then they moved a few 
hundred yards and concealed themselves 
in the almost dry bed of a spruit. DeWet 
ordered that no man was to fire, no matter 
what happened, until he (the general) gave 
the signal by firing his own rifle. Above all, 
no man was to show as much as his nose. 

At last a faint gray strip showed just 
above the eastern horizon, then broadened 
a bit, and tinged its upper edge with a glow 
of peach-blossoms ; then radiated white, 
streaky tangents off into the heavens, put- 
ting out the stars, and diffusing a soft light 
over the veldt. Then the sun came up and 
said it should be a gloriousday. Against 
his red face, as he scanned the landscape, 
was drawn a black line. This proved to 
be the smoke-funnel of the Bloemfontein 
water-works. It rose directly in the middle 
of a square formation, which later revealed 
itself as the British camp. It was awake. 
“Tommies ’’ could be seen, as the light 
grew stronger, grooming their cattle and 
preparing breakfast. A few sentries stood 
about in close proximity to the camp, but 
there was no display of real vigilance. 
With broad day a shrapnel shell came from 
somewhere on the other side of the camp 
and exploded among the wagons. We 
then knew where Piet DeWet had gone. 
Bugles sounded “ saddle ’’ and “mount,” 
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and there was a rush to inspan the wagon 
train. That the surprise was complete 
was evident. In a short time, what seemed 
a regiment of mounted infantry deployed 
in extended order facing the locality 
whence came the Boer shell fire. At the 
same time the wagon train debouched on 
the road to Bloemfontein and began a re- 
treat to a safer position. These disposi- 
tions suited DeWet very well indeed, and 
he had anticipated them, for he and his 
four hundred men were crouched right 
across the Bloemfontein road where it de- 
scended into the spruit. 

Then did DeWet, single-handed, capt- 
ure that wagon train of one hundred and 
twenty vehicles, and four hundred prison- 
ers as well, as follows : 

As the first wagon entered the spruit, 
be rose from behind a bowlder and beck- 
oned, with his empty hand, to the as- 
tonished soldier who was driving. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The soldier obeyed, driving a short dis- 
tance farther, where a Boer quietly dis- 
armed him and took charge of the team. 
In exactly this way was the entire train, 
with its drivers and guard, taken without 
the British, who had remained in the camp, 
knowing that any harm had befallen it. 
All this time not twenty Boers had showed 
themselves, and no one except DeWet had 
spoken. After awhile, however, the camp 
perceived that something was wrong with 
the train, as it was impossible to conceal 
all the wagons, those not in the bed of the 
spruit being in plain view. So a troop of 
mounted infantry was despatched to learn 
the cause of the delay. The lieutenant 
who commanded it was a brave man, but 
sadly lacking in caution. He galloped his 
troop down to the spruit and halted on the 
edge of the donga. Then DeWet stood 
up and said, quietly : 

“Come in.”’ 

The expression on the lieutenant’s face 
showed that he knew he was trapped. He 
rode forward to within speaking distance, 
while the troop halted. 

‘You must surrender, sir,’’ said DeWet. 
‘Your position is hopeless.” 

Glancing rapidly around him, the lieu- 
tenant bowed his head, and rode slowly 
back to his troop. I imagine that in that 
brief time he bade farewell to life. As he 
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his rifle, and waited. The. lieutenant 
stopped in front of his men, who were 
very much nonplussed. 

“ Fall back!” hecommanded, in a loud, 
clear tone. 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when DeWet shot him dead. This 
was the signal for the concealed Boers to 
pour a volley into the troop that emptied 
three-fourths of its saddles. ‘The surviv- 
ors galloped madly away to give the alarm 
in the camp, which was by this time pretty 
well broken up. ‘The rest of it—how the 
guns were captured, how Piet DeWet’s 
force encircled the British, and drove them 
in arunning fight to within sight of Bloem- 
fontein—shall not be told here. Those 
are mere details of the action of Sannas 
Post. It is with DeWet the individual, 
the profound strategist, the imperturbable 
tactician, that we have to do. Four days 
later he did almost the same thing at 
Dewetsdorp, and then crowded Brabant’s 
Horse up against the Basutoland border, 
and held it there until half the cavalry of 
Lord Roberts’s army was on his trail. But 
let those things pass. He is doing them 
every day. 

It is unprofitable, but none the less in- 
teresting, to speculate about what DeWet 
might have accomplished had he com- 
manded disciplined troops instead of a lot 
of insubordinate farmers. With DeWet 
it is never a matter of simply ordering his 
men to do this or that. He labors under 
the necessity of first taking the burghers 
into consenting to a plan of battle before 
ordering an attack. 

No man who admires courage could 
have failed to sympathize with General 
DeWet one day at Thaba Kop, during 
the retreat from Wepener. He had re- 
solved to beat back a British force which 
was hovering on his flank, and embarras- 
sing his movements, and so disposed his 
commandoes on a number of kopjes. The 
position was cleverly chosen, and an en- 
gagement would surely have resulted in a 
severe check to the British had it ensued. 
An incident, one of the most singular in 
war, turned the affair into a farce. The 
British force, apparently numbering sev- 
eral thousand men, deployed and ad- 
vanced with the evident purpose of taking 
the Boer position by assault. This was 
precisely what DeWet wanted. He had 
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prepared a neat little trap, and left the 
door wide open. ‘The British were still 
fully fifteen hundred yards away, and the 
Boers were only sniping mildly to draw 
them on, when suddenly two English bat- 
teries opened, and shrapnel began to 
scatter leaden “ stuffing ’’ over the kopjes. 
Without warning, without orders, without 
any tangible reason that one can lay hold 
of, the Boers deserted their positions, and 
began a precipitate flight. In five min- 
utes it became a stampede, which carried 
DeWet’s entire army back for miles. This 
belongs to the inexplicable things of war. 
Oddly enough, the British, having prob- 
ably got wind of the ambuscade, began 
retreating about the same time the Boers 
commenced torun. ‘There was presented 
the strange spectacle of two armies, sepa- 
rated by a ridge, each fleeing from the 
other. When John Knight, a correspon- 
dent who related the incident to me a few 
days later, climbed down from his posi- 
tion on a kopje, and rode back to the 
hooftlaager to learn the why of it all, he 
found only General DeWet and a dozen 
burghers. ‘Tears of rage and mortifica- 
tion dimmed the General’s eyes, and 
trickled down his beard, and his utterance 
was thickened by emotion. Seeing Knight 
dismount and salute, DeWet addressed him 
in Dutch, forgetting that it was a dead 
language to Knight. Remembering, he 
called an interpreter. 

‘‘T hope that you will not mention in 
your reports the way my burghers behaved 
to-day,” he said. ‘I cannot understand 
their conduct, unless the devil possessed 
them.” 

Mounting his horse, he rode to where 
he could see the retiring British. ‘“ What 
a pity, what a pity,” he said. ‘We 
should have cut them to pieces.” But 
the opportunity was gone. Slowly the 
panic-stricken burghers returned, and by 
nightfall had resumed their positions. 
Dawn of the following day saw the little 
army begin the brilliant retreat to effect a 
junction with Botha at Zand River, an 
effective denouement to a minor campaign 
which deserves a niche among military 
miracles. 

At Zand River DeWet’s force became 
merged in an army of some seven or eight 
thousand men, and was swept along pell- 
mell in the retreat to the Vaal. 
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Hanging doggedly to the rear of the 
army, and sniping at obstreperous British 
cavalry patrols to make them keep their 
distance, did DeWet come to Kroonstad, 
the then capital of the Free State. During 
the length of a warm day he and Steyn and 
Botha wore themselves out vainly trying to 
rally the discouraged burghers, and induce 
them to make one more stand south of the 
Vaal. Late in the afternoon they returned 
to town, and rode to the cottage which 
President Steyn occupied as a residence. 
A brief conference was held, and it was 
decided to abandon Kroonstad that night, 
DeWet and Botha to hold the Boschrand 
until the government records could be got 
safely away. 

I sat on the veranda and waited for 
the conference to end. I knew that only 
one more train would leave Kroonstad, 
and I wanted to catch it, and so stayed 
to say good-by. Finally President Steyn 
and General DeWet came out. ‘‘ We 
can whip them yet. We will whip them 
yet,” I heard DeWet saying, doggedly. 
President Steyn silently pointed over the 
river, and shook his head sadly. 

The veranda faced away from the town 
to the south and east. <A deep, rugged 
gully cut by the Valch there made an elbow 
embracing Kroonstad. Across the veldt 
the Boschrand loomed blue and misty, 
under the rising moon. Falling on and 
around it, we knew, were the shells of the 
British batteries. We could hear the muf- 
fled booming of the guns, and knew that 
in a few hours the shells might be bursting 
where we stood. Beyond the river scores 
of figures of men on horseback were sil- 
houetted against the rooi-kopjes on the 
farther bank. They were retreating burgh- 
ers who, turned back by the provost guard 
at the drift, were flanking the town. 

On them DeWet’s gaze rested. His 
face grew red, then pale. A fierce light 
crept into his blue eyes, and his heavy, 
square jaw set firm and hard. He shook 
hands and swung himself into the saddle. 

‘I may come to America,” he said, 
“but it won’t be just yet.” 

He clapped spurs to his horse, and 
went galloping off to where the crackling 
of rifles and the stammering of a “ putt- 
putt” gun told there was work for men. 
The sounds came to us through space, 
clear and sharp. Extending up the long 
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slope which rises from the town to the that the drifts would be held till morning ; 
north was the retreating column, a crawl- for they were carrying DeWet. 

ing black line on the gray moonlit veldt. I have never seen him since. But in the 
We stood listening to the hoof-beats that year that has elapsed since that night his 
were carrying out to the front assurance name has followed me around the world. 


MIDSUMMER 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


MIDSUMMER weariness doth cling to me— 
The year hath wrought her dazzling pageantry 
And broodeth passive in satiety. 
Wide calms of increase stay her restless wing, 
As flight were but a pastime meet for days 
Before the idle joy of ripening, 
When stress of growth compelled the forest ways. 


O’er spent with torrid bloom the garden burns, 
No longer to the sun in trembling turns 
Her faint-hued hopes; but in her glory spurns 
Him as a rival! Well she hath forgot 
How once shy perfumes wooed each passing glance 
And drooping blossoms prayed him tarry not— 
Then yielded smiling to his sultry trance ! 


The meadow brook hath lost her song; no more 
The lusty freshet brawls from shore to shore, 
Nor in strange elfin voices doth implore— 
Command, beseech, or warn of coming woe; 
Or call her leaping comrades from afar, 
Or glad the thirsty cattle as they go, 
So parched and low her tinkling accents are. 


The grassy folk now lull the livelong night, 
Rocking the silence—haply to requite 
For choruses of birds too old to plight. 
I know not when the red-robed cardinal 
First ’mid the sedge and rank-grown rushes stood, 
Nor at what hushed and measured interval 
There fell an herby twilight through the wood. 


Nor when upon the hills the flooding tile 
Of summer broke, as up their purple side 
The hoary chestnuts, like surf flinging wide 
Against a foreign shore, did first appear ! 
But now the golden rod’s gay heraldry 
In stony pastures lifts a yellow cheer; 
And heavy walks the grain upon the lea. 
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Midsummer weariness doth cling to me— 
3eneath her fruitage brave the apple-tree 
Stoops with the burden of her dignity ; 
Nor longer, as in days of budded bliss, 
Doth toss at pleasure of the vagrant wind, 
Or covet keen the raindrop’s jewelled kiss, 
Or Springtide wonder in her nestlings find. 


Not yet, not yet the laggard gentian blue, 
That loveliest lingerer—ever true 
Unto her roadside tryst of hoar and dew! 
Not yet the sobering of early eves; 
The fireside joy, whose timely respite glows 
With spirit of the Autumn and her sheaves; 
Not yet the dusky grape, or gught of those 


Proclaiming harbingers! The covert sign 
Of sap arrested marks the solstice line ; 
The laugh of Summer now a smile benign. 
But nowhere warns the shadow of the Fall, 
Though nowhere bides the busy seedtime blithe— 
While imperceptible the omens crawl 
Between the distant sickle and the scythe. 


The gleaming corn, in valiant lines arrayed, 
Hath yet no rust upon the shining blade 
Drawn bright against the sun; and deep in shade 
The green voiced breath of soothing minstrelsy 
Doth ever coax and rustle, muse and sing 
While underneath all musky flattery 
The tasselled ear doth hint of harvesting ! 





The water-lily bares her fragrant breast ; 
Across the cloudless sky from east to west 
No mysteries are hid—no joy unguessed. 
By day, like some bewildered Rommany, 
The crescent moon seeks out her evening trail ; 
The roadside gypsy sells her augury ; 
Nor does one looked-for token halt or fail. 


Yet all unmoved we speed the step of life— 
The tarnished pleasure and the loosened strife, 
The garnered wisdom grave, or folly rife ! 

Midsummer weariness doth cling to me— 

Only our love shall never wax nor wane; 
Eternal pain, eternal ecstasy ! 

Earth’s ebb and flow a masque of visions vain. 


Ah, dreams of bloom and fecund sleep, ye lead 
Beyond the pale of time; ere mortals heed, 
Your beckoned beauties one by one recede ! 
Only our love shall all unchanging stand— 
One fixed star amid the circling spheres, 
Within the rainbow that hath ever spanned 
The heart of man and passing of the years: 





oF R. C. 
Ky. 
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HE Kentucky mountaineers are prac- 

tically valley people. There are the 

three forks of the Cumberland, the 
three forks of the Kentucky, and the tribu- 
taries of Big Sandy—all with rich river-bot- 
toms. It was natural that these lands should 
attract a better class of people than the av- 
erage mountaineer. They did. ‘There were 
many slave-holders among them—a fact 
that has never been mentioned, as far as I 
know, by anybody who has written about 
the mountaineer. The houses along these 
rivers are, as a rule, weather-boarded, and 
one will often find interior decorations, 
startling in color and puzzling in design, 
painted all over porch, wall, and ceiling. 
The people are better fed, better clothed, less 
lank in figure, more intelligent. They wear 
less homespun, and their speech, while as 
archaic as elsewhere, is, I believe, purer. 
You rarely hear “you uns” and “we 
uns,” and similar untraceable confusions 
in the Kentucky mountains, except along 
the border of Tennessee. Moreover, the 
mountaineers who came over from West 
Virginia and from the southwestern corner 
of old Virginia were undoubtedly the dar- 
ing, the hardy, and the strong, for no 
other kind would have climbed gloomy 
Black Mountain and the Cumberland 
Range to fight against beast and savage 
for their homes. 

However, in spite of the general supe- 
riority that these facts give him, the Ken- 
tucky mountaineer has been more isolated 
than the mountaineer of any other State. 
There are regions more remote and more 
sparsely settled, but nowhere in the South- 
ern mountains has so large a body of 
mountaineers been shut off so completely 
from the outside world. Asa result he 








illustrates Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s fine 
observation that life away from civilization 
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simply emphasizes the natural qualities, 
good and bad, of the individual. The 
effect of this truth seems perceptible in 
that any trait common to the Southern 
mountaineer seems to be intensified in the 
mountaineer of Kentucky. He is more 
clannish, prouder, more hospitable, fiercer, 
more loyal as a friend, more bitter as an 
enemy, and in simple meanness—when he 
is mean, mind you—he can out-Herod 
his race with great ease. 

To illustrate his clannishness: Three 
mountaineers with a grievance went up to 
some mines to drive the book-keeper away. 
A fourth man joined them and stood with 
drawn pistol during the controversy at the 
mines, because his wife was a first cousin by 
marriage of one of the three who had the 
grievance. In Republican counties, coun- 
ty officers are often Democratic—blood is 
a stronger tie even than politics. 

As to his hospitality: A younger brother 
of mine was taking dinner with an old 
mountaineer. ‘There was nothing on the 
table but some bread and a few potatoes. 

“ Take out, stranger,’’ he said, heartily. 
“Have a ’tater—take two of ’em—take 
nigh all of ’em!” 

A mountaineer who had come into pos- 
session of a small saw-mill, was building a 
new house. Ashe had plenty of lumbera 
friend of mine asked why he did not build a 
bigger house. It was big enough, he said. 
He had two rooms—“ one fer the family, 
an’ t’other fer company.” As his family 
numbered fifteen, the scale on which he 
expected to entertain can be imagined. 

The funeral sermon of a mountaineer, 
who had been dead two years, was 
preached in Turkey Foot at the base of 
Mount Scratchum in Jackson County. 
Three branches run together like a turkey’s 
foot,at that point. The mountain is called 
Scratchum because it is hard to climb. 
“A funeral sermon,” said the old preach- 
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er, ‘‘can be the last one you hear, or the 
fust one that’s preached over ye atter 
death. Maybe I’m a-preachin’ my own 
funeral sermon now.” If he was, he did 
himself justice, for he preached three solid 
hours. ‘The audience was invited to stay 
to dinner. Forty of them accepted—there 
were just forty there — and dinner was 
served from two o’clock until six The 
forty were pressed to stay all night. —Twen- 
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selves went with the balance, about $1,- 
000, into Kentucky, where the plague was 
at its worst. He found the suffering great 
—nine dead, in one instance, under asingle 
roof. He spent one month going from 
house to house in the counties of Letcher, 
Perry, and Pike, carrying the money in his 
saddle-bags and riding unarmed. Every 
man, woman, and child in the three coun- 
ties knew he had the money and knew his 





Breaking Flax near Mouth of 


ty-three did stay, seventeen in one room. 
Such is the hospitality of the Kentucky 
mountaineer. 

As to his pride, that is almost beyond be- 
lief. I always hesitate to tell this story, for 
the reason that I can hardly believe it my- 
self. ‘There was a plague in the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
the southwest corner of old Virginia in 
1885. <A cattle convention of St. Louis 
made up a relief fund, and sent it for dis- 
tribution to General Jubal Early of Vir- 
ginia. General Early sentit to a lawyer 
of Abingdon, Va., who persuaded D. F. 
Campbell, another lawyer now living in 
that town, to take the money into the 
mountains. Campbell left several hundred 
dollars in Virginia, and being told that the 
West Virginians could take care of them- 
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Brownie Creek, Bell County, Ky. 


mission. He left $5 at a country store, and 
he got one woman to persuade another 
woman whose husbend and three children 
were just dead, and who had indignantly 
refused his personal offer of assistance, to 
accept $10. The rest of the money he dis- 
tributed without trouble on his own side of 
the mountain. 

While in Kentucky he found trouble in 
getting enough to eat for himself and his 


horse. Often he had only bread and 
onions; and yet he was permitted to pay 
but for one meal for either, and that was 


under protest at a regular boarding-house 
ina mountain-town. Over the three coun- 
ties, he got the same answer. 
“ You area stranger. We are not beg- 
gars, and we can take care of ourselves.” 
‘They are a curious people over there,”’ 
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said Campbell, who is a born Virginian. 
“No effort was made to rob me, though a 
man who was known as ‘the only thief in 
Perry County,’ a man whom I know to 
nave been trusted with large sums by his 
leader in a local war, sent me a joking 
threat. The people were not suspicious of 
me because I was a stranger. They con- 
cealed cases of suffering from me. It was 





pride that made them refuse the money— 
They are the most loyal 
They will do any- 
They will 


nothing else. 
friends you ever saw. 
thing for you, if they like you. 

i 
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ago, notat an extreme old age, who left two 
hundred and seven descendants. He had 
fifteen children and several of his children 
had fifteen. There was but one pair of 
twins among them—both girls—and they 
were called Louisa and Louisa. ‘There 
is in the same county a woman forty- 
seven years of age, with a granddaughter 
who has been married fifteen months. 
Only a break in the family tradition pre- 
vented her from being a _ great-grand- 
mother at forty-seven. 

It may be that the Kentucky moun- 
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Grist Mill on the Cumberland River, Three and a Half Miles below Harlan Court House. 


get up and go anywhere for you day or 
night, rain or snow. If they haven’t a 
horse, they’ll walk. If they haven’t shoes, 
they’ll go barefooted. They will combine 
against you in a trade, and take every ad- 
vantage they can. A man will keep you at 
his house to beat you out of a dollar, and 
when you leave your board-bill is noth- 
ing.” 

This testimony is from a Virginian, and 
it is a particular pleasure for a representa- 
tive of one of the second-class families of 
Virginia who, as the first families say, all 
emigrated to Kentucky, to prove, by the 
word of a Virginian, that we have some ad- 
vantage in at least one section of the State. 

Indeed no matter what may be said of 
the mountaineer in general, the Kentucky 
mountaineer seems to go the fact one bet- 
ter. Elsewhere, families are large—* chil- 
dren and heepe,” says Chaucer. In Jack- 
son County, a mountaineer died not long 


taineer is more tempted to an earlier mar- 
riage than is the mountaineer elsewhere, 
for an artist who rode with me through 
the Kentucky mountains said that not 
only were the men finer looking, but that 
the woman were far handsomer than else- 
where in the southern Alleghanies. While 
I am not able to say this, I can say that 
in the Kentucky mountains the pretty 
mountain girl is not always, as some peo- 
ple are inclined to believe, pure fiction. 
Pretty girls are, however, rare ; for usually 
the women are stoop-shouldered and large 
waisted from working in the fields and 
lifting heavy weights ; for the same rea- 
son their hands are large and so are their 
feet, for they generally go barefoot. But 
usually they have modest faces and sad, 
modest eyes, and in the rich river-bottoms, 
where the mountain farmers have tenants 
and do not send their daughters to the 
fields—the girls are apt to be erect and 
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agile, small of hand and foot and usually 
they have a wild shyness that is very at- 
tractive. I recall one girl in crimson 
homespun, with very big dark eyes, slip- 
ping like a flame through the dark room, 
behind me, when I was on the porch; or 
gliding out of the one door, if I chanced 
to enter the other, which I did at every 
opportunity. A friend who was with me 
saw her dancing in the dust at twilight, 
next day, when she was driving the cows 
home. He helped her to milk and got to 
know her quite well, I believe. I know 
that, a year later, when she had worn 
away her shyness and most of her charm, 
at school in her county seat, she asked me 
about him, with embarrassing frankness, 
and a look crept into her eyes that told 
an old tale. Pretty girls there are in 
abundance, but I have seen only one very 
beautiful mountain girl. One’s standard 
can be affected by a long stay in the moun- 
tains, and I should have distrusted mine 
had it not been for the artist who was with 
me, fresh from civilization. We saw her, as 
we were riding up the Cumberland, and we 
silently and simultaneously drew rein and 
asked if we could get buttermilk. We 
could and we swung from our horses. The 
girl was sitting behind a little cabin with 
a baby in her lap, and her loveliness was 
startling. She was slender; her hair was 


gold-brown ; her hands were small and, 
for a wonder, beautifully shaped. Her 
teeth, for a wonder, too, were very white 
and even. Her features were delicately 
perfect: her mouth shaped as Cupid’s 
bow never was and never would be, said 
the artist, who christened her eyes after 
Trilby’s—‘“ twin gray stars’’—to which 
the eyebrows and the long lashes gave an 
indescribable softness. But I felt more the 
brooding pathos that lay in them, that 
came from generations of lonely mothers 
before her, waiting in lonely cabins for the 
men to come home—back to those wild 
pioneer days, when they watched with an 
ever-present fear that they might not come 
at all. 

It was late and we tried to get to stay 
all night, for the artist wanted to sketch 
her. He was afraid to ask her permis- 
sion on so short an acquaintance, for she 
would not have understood, and he would 
have frightened her. Her mother gave us 
buttermilk and we furtively studied her, 
but we could not stay all night: there 
were no men-folks at home and no “rough- 
ness” for our horses, and we rode regret- 
fully away. 

Now, while the good of the mountaineer 
is emphasized in the mountaineer of Ken- 
tucky, the evil is equally marked. The 
Kentucky mountaineer may be the best 
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ther has been 

















said or done to 
this day. The 
mountaineer 
was a United 
States deputy 
marshal, but the 
prisoner was his 
friend. 

This marshal 
was one of the 
most picturesque 
figures in the 
mountains. 
When sober he 
was kind-heart- 
ed, good tem- 
pered, and gen- 
tle; and always 
he was fearless 
and cool. Once, 
while firing at 








two. assailants 


The Home of Four Brothers who Died in the Harlan Feud. 


of all —he can be likewise the worst of 
all. 

A mountaineer was under indictment 
for moonshining in a little mountain town 
that has been under the refining influence 
of a railroad for several years. Unable 
to give bond, he was ordered to jail by 
the judge. When the sheriff rose, a huge 
mountaineer rose, too, in the rear of the 
court-room and eee 
whipped out a | —————— 
big revolver. | 
“Youcomewith | 
me,” he said, | 
and the prisoner | 
came, while | 
judge, jury, and 
sheriff watched 
him march out. 
The big fellow 
took the prison- 
er through the 
town and a few 
hundred yards | 
up a creek. 
“Vou on 
home,” he said. 
Then the 
cuer went calm- 
ly back to his 


go 


res- 


and nothing fur- 
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who were shoot- 
ing at him, he stopped long enough to 
blow his nose deliberately, and then calm- 
ly went on shooting again. He had 
a companion at arms who, singularly 
enough, came from the North, and oc- 
casionally these two would amuse them- 
selves. When properly exhilarated, one 
would put a horse-collar on the other, and 
hitch him to an open buggy. He would 
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fill the buggy with pistols, climb in, and 
drive around the court-house—each man 
firing off a pistol with each hand and 
yelling himself hoarse. Then they would 
execute an Indian war-dance in the court- 
house square—firing their pistols alter- 
nately into the ground and into the air. 
The town looked on silently and with great 
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young men got Winchester repeating shot- 
guns and waited a week for their assailants 
who failed to come; but had they been 
besieged, there would not have been a soul 
to give them assistance, except perhaps the 
marshal and his New England friend. 

In this same county a man hired an 
assassin to kill his rival. The assassin 
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Harlan Court House, the Seat of the Howard-Turner Feud. 


respect, and the two were most exemplary 
until next time. 

A superintendent of some mines near 
a mountain town went to the mayor one 
Sunday morning to get permission to do 
some work that had to be done in the 
town limits that day. He found the 
august official in his own jail. Exhilar- 
ation ! 

It was at these mines that three na- 
tives of the town went up to drive two 
young men into the bushes. Being met 
with some firmness and the muzzle of a 
Winchester, they went back for reinforce- 
ments. One of the three was a member 
of a famous fighting clan, and he gave it 
out that he was going for his friends to 
make the “ furriners’”’ leave the country. 
The young men appealed to the town for 
protection for themselves and _ property. 
There was not an officer to answer. The 
sheriff was in another part of the county 
and the constable had just resigned. The 


crept to the window of the house where 
the girl lived, and seeing a man sitting by 
the fire, shot through the window and 
killed him. It was the wrong man. As- 
sassinations from ambush have not been 
uncommon in every feud, though, in al- 
most every feud, there has been one fac- 
tion that refused to fight except in the 
open. I have even heard of a snare 
being set for a woman, who though re- 
peatedly warned, persisted in carrying 
news from one side to the other. A 
musket was loaded with slugs and placed 
so that the discharge would sweep the 
path that it was believed she would take. 
A string was tied to the trigger and 
stretched across the foot road and a 
mountaineer waited under a bluff to 
whistle so that she would stop, when she 
struck the string. That night the woman 
happened to take another path. This, 
however, is the sole instance I have ever 
known. 








School Children, Rockhouse, Letcher County, Ky. 


Elsewhere the Southern mountaineer 
holds human life as cheap; elsewhere he 
is ready to let death settle a personal 
dispute ; elsewhere he is more ignorant 
and has as little regard for law ; elsewhere 
he was divided against himself by the 
war and was left in subsequent conditions 
just as lawless; elsewhere he has similar 
clannishness of feeling, and elsewhere is 
an occasional feud which is confined to 
family and close kindred. But nowhere 
is the feud so common, so old, so_per- 
sistent, so deadly, as in the Kentucky 
mountains. Nowhere else is there such 
organization, such division of enmity to 
the limit of kinship. 

About thirty-five years ago two boys 
’ were playing marbles in the road along the 
Cumberland River—downin the Kentucky 
mountains. One had a patch on the seat 
of his trousers. The other boy made fun 
of it, and the boy with the patch went 
home and told his father. Thirty years 
of local war was the result. The factions 
fought on after they had forgotten why 
they had fought at all. While organized 
warfare is now over, an occasional fight 
yet comes over the patch on those trou- 
sers and a man or two is killed. Acoun- 
ty, as big as Rhode Island, is still bitterly 
divided on the subject. In a race for the 
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legislature not long ago, the feud was the 
sole issue. And, without knowing it, per- 
haps, a mountaineer carried that patch 
like a flag to victory, and sat under it at 
the capital—making laws for the rest of 
the State. 

That is the feud that has stained the 
highland border of the State with blood 
and, abroad, has engulfed the reputation 
of the lowland bluegrass, where there are, 
of course, no feuds—a fact that some- 
times seems to require emphasis, I am 
sorry to say. Almost every mountain 
county has, or has had, its feud. On 
one side is a leader whose authority is 
rarely questioned. Each leader has his 
band of retainers. Always he arms them ; 
usually he feeds them; sometimes he 
houses and clothes them, and sometimes, 
even, he hiresthem. In one local war, I 
remember, four dollars per day were the 
wages of the fighting man, and the leader 
on one occasion, while besieging his en- 
emies—in the county court-house—tried 
to purchase a cannon, and from no other 
place than the State arsenal, and from no 
other personage than the governor him- 
self. 

It is the feud that most sharply differ- 
entiates the Kentucky mountaineer from 
his fellows, and it is extreme isolation that 
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makes possible in this age such a relic 
of medieval barbarism. For the feud 
means, of course, ignorance, shiftlessness, 
incredible lawlessness, a frightful estimate 
of the value of human life ; the horrible 
custom of ambush, a class of cowardly 
assassins who can be hired to do murder 
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them than among other Southern moun- 
taineers. For that reason the war divided 
them more evenly against themselves, and 
set them fighting. When the war stopped 
elsewhere, it simply kept on with them, 
because they were more isolated, more 
evenly divided; because they were a 





A Family on Yellow Creek, Bell County, Ky. 


for a gun, a mule, or a gallon of moon- 
shine. 

Now these are the blackest shadows in 
the only picture of Kentucky mountain 
life that has reached the light of print 
through the press. ‘There is another side 
and it is only fair to show it. 

The feud is an inheritance. There 
were feuds before the war, even on the 
edge of the bluegrass; there were fierce 
family fights in the backwoods before and 
during the Revolution—when the war be- 
tween Whig and Tory served as a pretext 
for satisfying personal animosities already 
existing, and it is not a wild fancy that 
the Kentucky mountain feud takes root 
in Scotland. For while it is hardly possi- 
ble that the enmities of the Revolution 
were transmitted to the civil war, it is 
quite sure that whatever race instinct, old- 
world trait of character, or moral code the 
backwoodsman may have taken with him 
into the mountains—it is quite sure that 
that instinct, that trait of character, that 
moral code are living forces in him to-day. 
The late war was, however, the chief cause 
of feuds. When it came, the river-bottoms 
were populated, the clans were formed. 
There were more slave-holders among 


fiercer race, and because the issue had 
become personal. The little that is going 
on now goes on for the same reason, for 
while civilization pressed close enough in 
1890 and ’gt to put an end to organized 
fighting, it is a consistent fact that after 
the failure of Baring Brothers, and the 
stoppage of the flow of English capital 
into the mountains, and the check to rail- 
roads and civilization, these feuds slowly 
started up again. When I started to the 
Cuban war, two companies of State militia 
were on their way to the mountains to put 
down a feud. On the day of the Las 
Guasimas fight these feudsmen fought, 
and they lost precisely as many men killed 
as the Rough Riders—eight. 

Again: while the feud may involve the 
sympathies of a county, the number of 
men actually engaged in it are compara- 
tively few. Moreover, the feud is strictly 
of themselves and is based primarily on a 
privilege that the mountaineer, the world 
over, has most grudgingly surrendered to 
the law, the privilege of avenging his 
private wrongs. The non-partisan and the 
traveller are never molested. Property of 
the beaten faction is never touched. The 
women are safe from harm, and I have 
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never heard of one who wassubjected to in- 
sult. Attend to your own business, side 
with neither faction in act or word and 
you are much safer among the Kentucky 
mountaineers, when a feud is going on, 
than you are crossing Broadway at Twen- 
ty-third Street. As you ride along, a 
bullet may plough through the road ten 
yards in front of you. ‘That means for 
you to halt. A mountaineer will come 
out of the bushes and ask who you are 
and where you are going and what your 
business is. If your answers are satis- 
factory, you go on unmolested. Asking 
for a place to stay all night, you may be 


told ‘Go to So and So’s house; he'll 
pertect ye ;”’ and he will, too, at the risk 
of his own life when you are past the line 
of suspicion and under his roof. 

There are other facts that soften a too- 
harsh judgment of the mountaineer and 
his feud—harsh as the judgment should 
be. Personal fealty is the corner-stone 
of the feud. ‘The mountaineer admits no 
higher law ; he understands no conscience 
that will violate that tie. You are my 
friend or my kinsman; your quarrel is my 
quarrel ; whoever strikes you, strikes me. 
If you are in trouble, I must not testify 
against you. If you are an officer, you 





A Squatter’s Stronghold (held for two months at the point of his Winchester). 
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must not arrest me, you must send me 
word to come into court. If I’m inno- 
cent, why, maybe I’ll come. 

Moreover, the worst have the list of 
rude virtues already mentioned ; and, be- 
sides, the mountaineer is never a thief nor 
a robber, and he will lie about one thing 
and one thing only and thatisland. He 
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swer. “I’m a-waitin’ fer Jim Johnson, and 
with the help of the Lawd I’m goin’ to 
blow his damn head off.” 

Even the ambush, the hideous feature 
of the feud, takes root in the days of the 
Revolution, and was borrowed, maybe, 
from the Indians. Milfort, the French- 
man, who hated the backwoodsman, says 
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has cleared it, built his cabin from the 
trees, lived on it and he feels that any 
means necessary to hold it are justifiable. 
Lastly, religion is as honestly used to 
cloak deviltry as it ever was in the Middle 
Ages. 

A feud leader, who had about extermi- 
nated the opposing faction and had made 
a good fortune for a mountaineer while 
doing it, for he kept his men busy getting 
out timber when they weren’t fighting, 
said to me, in all seriousness : 

“TI have triumphed agin my enemies 
time and time agin. The Lord’s on my 
side and I gits a better and better Chris- 
tian ever’ year.” 

A preacher, riding down a ravine, came 
upon an old mountaineer hiding in the 
bushes with his rifle. 

“What are you 
friend ?” 

‘** Ride on, stranger,’’ was the easy an- 


doing there, my 


Mr. Roosevelt, describes with horror their 
extreme malevolence and their murder- 
ous disposition toward one another. He 
says that whether a wrong had been done 
to a man personally or to his family, he 
would, if necessary, travela hundred miles 
and lurk around the forest indefinitely to 
get a chance to shoot his enemy. 

But the Civil War was the chief cause 
of bloodshed ; for there is evidence, in- 
deed, that though feeling between fami- 
lies was strong, bloodshed was rare and 
the English sense of fairness prevailed, in 
certain communities at least. Often you 
will hear an old mountaineer say: ‘ Folks 
usen to talk about how fer they could kill 
a deer. Now hit’s how fer they can kill a 
man. Why, I have knowed the time when 
a man would hev been druv outen the 
county fer drawin’ a knife or a pistol, an if 
a man was ever killed hit wus kinder ac- 
cidental by a Barlow. I reckon folks got 
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used to weepons an’ killin’ an’ shootin’ 
from the bresh endurin’ the war. But hits 
been gettin’ wuss ever sence, and now 
hits dirk an Winchester all the time.” 
Even for the ambush there is an explana- 
tion. 

“Oh, I know all the excuses folks make. 
Hit’s fair for one as ’tis fer t’other. You 
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exterminated because they refused to take 
to the “bresh.”’ The last one killed was 
a good-looking generous young fellow, 
eighteen years of age. He was urged to 
either leave the country or take to the 
bush for his enemy, who had taken to the 
bush for him. He would rather live in 
the mountains for a year and die, was the 
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can’t fight a man f’ar an squar who’ll 
shoot you in the back. A pore man can’t 
fight money in the courts. Thar hain’t no 
witnesses in the lorrel but leaves, an’ dead 
men don’t hev much to say. I know hit 
all. Looks like lots o’ decent young folks 
hev got usen to the idee ; thar’s so much 
of it goin’ on and thar’s so much talk 
about shootin’ from the bresh. I do 
reckon hit’s wuss’n stealin’ to take a feller 
critter’s life that way.” 

It is alsoa fact that most of the men 
who have been engaged in these fights 
were born, or were children, during the 
war; and were, in consequence, accus- 
tomed to bloodshed and bushwhacking 
from infancy. Still, even among the 
fighters there is often a strong prejudice 
against the ambush, and in most feuds, 
one or the other side discountenances it, 
and that is the faction usually defeated. I 
know of one family that was one by one 


boy’s answer, than live to be an old man 
anywhere else ; and he would rather die 
than shoot a man in the back. In less 
than a year he was shot while drinking 
from a spring. 

Again, the secret of the feud is isola- 
tion. In the mountains the war kept on 
longer, for personal hatred supplanted its 
dead issues. Railroads and newspapers 
have had their influence elsewhere. Else- 
where court circuits include valley people. 
Civilization has pressed slowly on the 
Kentucky mountains. The Kentucky 
mountaineer, until quite lately, has been 
tried, when brought to trial at all, by the 
Kentucky mountaineer. And when a 
man is tried for a crime by a man who 
would commit that crime under the same 
circumstances, punishment is not apt to 
follow. 

Thus the influence that has helped most 
to break up the feud is trial in the Bluegrass, 
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for there is no 





ordeal the 
mountaineer 
more hates than 
trial by a jury 
of bigoted “ fur- 
riners.”’ 

Who they are 
—these South- 
ern mountain- 
eers—is a sub- 
ject of endless 
conjecture and 
dispute—a 
question that 
perhaps will 
never be satis- 
factorily solved. 




















While there are 











among themthe ae 
descendants of 
the old bond servant and redemptioner 
class, of vicious runaway criminals and 
the trashiest of the poor whites, the ruling 
class has undoubtedly come from the old 
free settlers, English, German, Swiss, 
French Hugucnot, even Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish. As the German and Swiss 
are easily traced to North Carolina, the 
Huguenots to South Carolina and parts 
of Georgia, it is more than probable, 
from the scant study that has been given 
the question, that the strongest and largest 
current of blood in their veins comes from 
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none other than the' mighty stream of 
Scotch-Irish. 

Briefly, the theory is this. From 1720 
to 1780, the settlers in southwest Virginia, 
middle North Carolina and western South 
Carolina were chiefly Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish. They were active in the measures 
preceding the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and they declared independence at 
Abington, Va., even before they did 
at Mecklenburg, N. C. In these dis- 
tricts, they were the largest element in 
the patriot army, and they were greatly 
impoverished 

















by the war. 
Being too poor 
or too con- 


scientious to 
own slaves, and 
unable to com- 
pete with them 
as the planter’s 
field hand, 
blacksmith, car- 
penter, wheel- 
wright and 
man-of-all- 
work, especially 
after the inven- 
tion of the cot- 
ton gin in 1792, 
they had no em- 
ployment and 
were driven to 
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mountain and 
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sand-hill. There are some good reasons 
for the theory. Among prominent moun- 
tain families direct testimony or unques- 
tioned tradition point usually to Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, sometimes to pure Scotch 
origin, sometimes to English. Scotch- 
Irish family names in abundance speak 
for themselves, as do folk-words and folk- 
songs and the characteristics, mental, 
moral, and physical, of the people. Broad- 
ly speaking, the Southern mountaineers are 
characterized as ‘“ peaceable, civil, good- 
natured, kind, clever, naturally witty, 
with a fair share of common sense, and 
morals not conscientiously bad, since 
they do not consider ignorance, idleness, 
poverty, or the excessive use of tobacco 
or moonshine as immoral or vicious.” 
Another student says: ‘The majority 
is of good blood, honest, law-abiding 
blood.” Says still another: “They are 
ignorant of books, but sharp as a rule.” 
Says another: “ They have great rever- 
ence for the Bible, and are sturdy, loyal, 
and tenacious.” Moreover, the two ob- 
jections to this theory that would naturally 
occur to anyone, have easy answers. The 
mountaineers are not Presbyterian and 
they are not thrifty. Curiously enough, 
testimony exists to the effect that certain 
Methodist or Baptist churches were once 
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Presbyterian ; and many preachers of 
these two denominations had grandfathers 
who were Presbyterian ministers. The 
Methodists and Baptists were perhaps 
more active; they were more popular in 
the mountains as they were in the back- 
woods, because they were more demo- 
cratic and more emotional. The back- 
woodsman did not like the preacher to 
be a preacher only. 

Scotch-Irish thriftiness decayed. The 
soil was poor ; game was abundant ; hunt- 
ing bred idleness. ‘There were no books, 
no schools, few church privileges, a poor- 
ly educated ministry, and the present il- 
literacy, thriftlessness, and poverty were 
easy results. Deed books show that the 
ancestors of men who now make their 
mark, often wrote a good hand. 

Such, briefly, is the Southern moun- 
taineer in general, and the Kentucky 
mountaineer in particular—as a remnant 
of pioneer days, as a relic of an Anglo- 
Saxon past and as a peculiar type that 
seems the invariable result of a mountain 
environment the world over. Or, rather, 
such he was until fifteen years ago and to 
know him now, you must know him as he 
was then, for the changes that have been 
wrought in the last decade affect localities 
only and the bulk of the mountain people 
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is, practically, still what it was one hun- 
dred years ago. Still changes have taken 
place and changes will take place now 
swiftly ; and it rests largely with the outer 
world what these changes shall be. 

The vanguards of civilization, railroads, 
unless quickly followed by schools and 
churches, at the ratio of four schools to one 
church, have a bad effect on the Southern 
mountaineer. He catches up the vices 
of the incoming current only too readily. 
The fine spirit of his hospitality is worn 
away. He goes to some little “‘ boom ” 
town, is forced to pay the enormous sum 
of fifty cents for his dinner, and when you 
go his way again you pay fifty cents for 
yours. Carelessly applied charity weak- 
ens his pride, makes him dependent. You 
hear of arrests for petty thefts sometimes, 
occasionally burglaries are made, and the 
mountaineer is cowed by the superior 
numbers, superior intelligence of the in- 
comer, and he seems to lose his sturdy 
self-respect. 

And yet the result could easily be far 
different. Not long ago I talked with 
an intelligent young fellow, a young min- 
ister, who had taught among them many 
years, exclusively in the Kentucky moun- 
tains, and is now preaching to them. He 
says, they are most tractable, more easily 
moulded, more easily uplifted than the 
people of a similar grade of intelligence in 
cities. He gave an instance to illustrate 
their general susceptibility in all ways. 
When he took charge of a certain school 
every boy and girl, nearly all of them 
grown, chewed tobacco. The teacher be- 
fore him used tobacco and even exchanged 
it with his pupils. He told them at once 
they must stop. They left off instantly. 

It was a “blab” school, as the moun- 
taineers characterize a school in which the 
pupils study aloud. He put an end to that 
in one day, and he soon told them they 
must stop talking to one another. After 
school they said they didn’t think they 
could ever do that, but they did. In an- 
other county, ten years ago, he had ten 
boys and girls gathered to organize a Sun- 
day-school. None had ever been to Sun- 
day-school and only two knew what a 
Sunday-school was. He announced that 
he would organize one at that place a week 
later. When he reached the spot the fol- 
lowing Sunday there were seventy-five 
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young mountaineers there. They had 
sung themselves quite hoarse waiting for 
him, and he was an hour early. The Sun- 
day-school was founded, built up and de- 
veloped into a church. 

When the first printing-press was taken 
to a certain mountain town in 1882, a 
deputation of citizens met it three miles 
from town and swore that it should go no 
farther. An old preacher mounted the 
wagon and drove it into town. Later the 
leader of that crowd owned the printing- 
press and ran it. In this town are two 
academies for the education of the moun- 
taineer. Young fellows come there from 
all over Kentucky and work their way 
through. ‘They curry horses, carry water, 
work about the houses—do everything ; 
many of them cook for themselves and 
live on two dollars a month. ‘They are 
quick-witted, strong-minded, sturdy, tena- 
cious, and usually very religious. 

Indeed people who have been among 
the Southern mountaineers testify that, as 
a race, they are proud, sensitive, hospitable, 
kindly, obliging in an unreckoning way that 
is almost pathetic, honest, loyal, in spite 
of their common ignorance, poverty, and 
isolation ; that they are naturally capable, 
eager to learn, easy to uplift. Americans 
to the core, they make the Southern moun- 
tains a store-house of patriotism ; in them- 
selves, they are an important offset to the 
Old World outcasts whom we have wel- 
comed to our shores ; and they surely de- 
serve as much consideration from the na- 
tion as the negroes, for whom we have 
done, and are doing so much, or as the 
heathen, to whom we give millions. 

I confess that I have given prominence 
to the best features of mountain life and 
character, for the reason that the worst 
will easily make their own way. It is 
only fair to add, however, that nothing 
that has ever been said of the moun- 
taineer’s ignorance, shiftlessness, and aw- 
ful disregard of human life, especially in 
the Kentucky mountains, that has not its 
basis, perhaps, in actual fact. 

First, last, and always, however, it is 
to be remembered that to begin to un- 
derstand the Southern mountaineers you 
must go back to the social conditions and 
standards of the backwoods before the 
Revolution, for practically they are the 
backwoods people and the backwoods 
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conditions of pre-Revolutionary days. 
Many of their ancestors fought with ours 
for American independence. They were 
loyal to the Union for one reason that no 
historian seems ever to have guessed. 
For the loyalty of 1861 was, in great part, 
merely the transmitted loyalty of 1776, 
imprisoned like a fossil in the hills. Pre- 
cisely for the same reason, the mountain- 
eer’s estimate of the value of human life, 
of the sanctity of the law, of a duty that 
over-rides either—the duty of one blood 
kinsman to another—is the estimate of 
that day and not of this ; and it is by the 
standards of that day and not of this that 
he is to be judged. To understand the 
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mountaineer, then, you must go back to 
the Revolution. To do him justice you 
must give him the awful ordeal of a centu- 
ry of isolation and consequent ignorance, 
in which to deteriorate. Do that and 
your wonder, perhaps, that he is so bad, 
becomes a wonder that he is not worse. 
To my mind, there is but one strain of 
American blood that could have stood 
that ordeal quite so well, and that comes 
from the sturdy Scotch-Irish who are 
slowly wresting from Puritan and Cavalier 
an equal share of the glory that belongs 
to the three for the part played on the 
world’s stage by this land in the heroic 
role of Liberty. 


ABSCHIED 
By Rosamond Marriott Watson 


THE mountain tops are wrapped in rain, 
And all the ling’s fire amethyst 
Is drowned in drifts of white, white mist 
Our hour is come to part again. 


By the pale window waves the pine 
Its measured farewells, great and slow ; 
Silently as the falling snow 

Floats the gold leafage of the vine. 


O, very lonely is my way, 
More lonely than your dwelling here ; 
Which is the sharper grief, My Dear, 
For me to go? for you to stay P 
That you must stay that I must go. 
O vast estrangement bleak and new ; 
Whatever the years may bring to you 
I shall not heed, I shall not know. 


For the high hill-tops shall touch the plain, 
Sun, moon, and stars be overthrown, 
And the salt seas be turned to stone 

Before we two may meet again. 




















SALOONS 


By Robert Alston Stevenson 


TOP some evening under 
the lamp-post on almost 
any corner in the crowded 
avenues, and if you area 
prohibitionist you will see 
enough in one short hour 
to clinch your conviction that the saloon is 
one of the vivid factors in a city’s misery. 
brilliantly lighted windows flank a wicker 
door that swings easily in to the push of 
men of all ages. You catch a glimpse of 
a crowded room, glittering mirrors, a long 
line of men lounging over the shiny bar, 
behind which stands the white-coated bar- 
keeper whose business it is to know how 
to mix all of the deadly dilutions of alco- 
hol, and invent new ones if he can. ‘The 
door flaps back. It is easy to picture the 
possible effects of influences that remain 
behind. Potential drunkenness, crime, and 
insanity lurk there, and yonder mumbling 
drunkard, tacking unsteadily across the 
pavement, is more convincing than a vol- 
ume of statistics. 

Along the darker side-street women and 
children disappear through the “ family 
entrance,” to emerge shortly with the 
technical pint which, in liquid measure, is 
almost a quart without the foam. ‘The 
family to which that beer is taken may be 
on the verge of an appeal to the Charity 
Organization and figure later in a percent- 
age set down opposite “ Pauperism due 
to alcohol.”’ 

From the stand-point of curb experience 
it is sometimes hard not to be a prohibi- 
tionist, but this is not written to define the 
dangers of saloon life. Nothing new can 
be said on that point. Alcohol too often 
trails misery after it, and it is idle to deny 
that the saloon is partly responsible. 

You may happen, however, to be one 
of those who order their beer in bottles 
from a grocer instead of procuring it 
yourself from the nearest corner, and ob- 
ject to saloons from expediency only—to 
the beer not at all. It is possible, too, that 
you have an indefinite belief that some of 
the patrons behind the dreaded doors are 
enjoying a glass of beer in pretty much 





the same spirit that makes you get down 
the German mugs preparatory to a Welsh- 
rabbit supper. If such is the case, and 
your scruples permit, push through the 
door yourself, and if you have chanced 
upon the right saloon and stay long 
enough, it is quite likely that your belief 
will become a conviction, and you will go 
home understanding, if not sympathizing 
with, those who recently have had the 
hardihood to suggest that the saloon, in 
addition to its possible degrading influ- 
ences, offers attractions and satisfaction 
for the instincts we call social. 

But don’t let your impression lead you 
enthusiastically to contend that the saloon, 
as an institution, is the workingman’s club. 
That would be a mistake. Some saloons 
are, in part. In others the social element 
predominates. Many of them exist to 
satisfy a thirst pure and simple, and sel- 
dom entertain a workingman ; and in all 
of them you can drink too much if you 
choose. It is largely a matter of locality, 
patronage, and the time of day—the old 
story of supply and demand. In saloons, 
as elsewhere, birds of a feather flock to- 
gether. ‘They get what they want and 
need—and their wants, both as to what 
they drink and how they drink it, vary. 





Along the water-fronts downtown, fac- 
ing the bows of lazy liners and the imper- 
tinent sprits of the deep-sea ships, are the 
saloons of the sailors and ’longshoremen. 
At first glance they appear to be the sor- 
did, rather dirty resorts for hard drinking 
and nothing else. Sober statistics cor- 
roborate the common observation that the 
patrons of these places are hard drinkers. 
It is one of the mysteries of the sea, due 
probably to hard work and exposure, sud- 
den release from confinement, and the un- 
certain, reckless life of the business. But 
your sailor is a companionable fellow. He 
doesn’t always get drunk. Almost any 
night you may find him in large numbers 
in and about the rickety old saloons near 
the rivers talking the talk of all nations 
and spinning cheerful, clear-headed yarns 
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_ of happenings in the queer corners of the 
sea. Even the stevedore, a surly fellow as 
a rule, often devotes himself for hours to 
the telling of things that go on down in 
the holds of ships, to the exclusion of any 
great desire to drink or any apparent in- 
tention of getting drunk. 

“T’ve saw lots, but I’ve missed lots,” 
said a sailor one night; “I had shore 
leave once within an hour’s run of the 
Holy Land.” 

“Did you go ?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I 
saloon.” 

“Why?” 

“ T guess—”’ hesitatingly—“ it was jol- 
lier ; besides, I wanted a drink.” 

There was a possible moral in his an- 
swer for many good people who seriously 
work for the uplifting of the sailor-folk. 
Tracts and reading matter, or even checkers 
and backgammon, will not solve the prob- 
lem. After a cruise or a hard day’s work 
men want to loaf. At best, the water-front 
boarding-house is a sorry place, and it’s a 
question of the saloon or the Sailor’s Rest. 
The former is generally chosen, for com- 
paratively few people in any station delib- 
erately set out in the evening to improve 
their minds or their morals, or look up the 
people who want to do it for them. They 
want fun with their fellows, and they want 
beer. ‘They can’t get it, except under in- 
fluences that involve the risk of excess. 
You might help many a sailor if you gave 
him his beer in decent surroundings. You 
may think it is wrong to drink a glass of 
beer, but you won’t get very far with the 
man who has been accustomed to it from 
his childhood up by telling him so. It is 
a question of the point of view, and the 
sailor is rather a cosmopolitan lot. 

It is very different along Broadway and 
in the neighborhood of the Street. ‘There 
you find the typical Americans, and the 
typical American saloon, if such a thing 
exists. Optimists think that the American 
is learning to be social and deliberate in 
the matter of drinking, but saloon life, either 
during or after business hours, gives little 
evidence of the fact, if such it is. Germans 
in German cities, and even in New York, 
find time during the lunch-hour to sit down 
at the Stammtisch. Day after day they meet 
the same jolly party, and manage to make 
their hour, or half-hour, as much a matter 
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of social fun as of food and drink. Down- 
town it appears to be a matter of business 
and mental strain. The atmosphere of the 
saloon is tense, the subject discussed mill- 
ions, and the drink is whiskey or cocktails 
drunk standing. You can see nerves writ- 
ten all over the face of the man that stands, 
a whiskey in one hand and the stock tape 
in the other, dropping now and then a 
jerky remark to the group behind him. Ask 
the barkeeper, who, by the way, is apt to 
be an expert in mixing drinks—sometimes 
he writes books about it—why those men 
patronize his bar, and he will point to the 
cocktail he is mixing. 

“They have to have it. It’s nerves and 
business.” 

‘** But suppose 
ited ?”’ 

“They’d carry bottles.” 

‘‘ Doesn’t the saloon make drunkards of 
a lot of these young fellows, who might 
escape otherwise ?”’ 

‘Sonny, I’ve been in the business thirty 
years. If a man wants to drink, or has it 
in his blood to drink, he’s going to drink, 
and the saloon ain’t got nothing to do with 
it. I’ve kept a bar in a dry State.” 

His view, of course, was prejudiced, and 
neglected the influences of example and 
association ; but, up in Vermont, prohibi- 
tionists told me the same thing, and a will- 
ing Irishman showed me how it was done. 

It is but a step from the City Hall, tow- 
ard the East River, to the region inhab- 
ited by the Russian, German, and Polish 
Jews. These people enjoy a record-break- 
ing density of population, and a conse- 
quent prominence in social discussions. It 
is a feeble philanthropy that hasn’t found 
its way to the lower East Side. The streets 
and tenements swarm with the represen- 
tatives of this mild race, and they support, 
roughly estimated, four saloons to the 
block. One would suppose that men com- 
pelled to huddle together in such homes, 
subject to the vicissitudes of their humble 
occupations, would turn to the saloon for 
the specific purpose of getting drunk and 
forgetting it all as speedily as possible. 
But they don’t. Violating no principle of 
their race or their religion, they congregate 
in their drinking-places, not over-clean to 
be sure, and although Yiddish is not readily 
understood by the occasional visitor, one 
can tell, from the language of looks, that 
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they enjoy their conversation fully as much 
as the beverages they drink. The typical 
Jewish saloon is a decent place. Presided 
over by a Hebrew, supplying attractions 
and drinks that appeal to Hebrews, it pro- 
vides a meeting-place and the opportu- 
nity for social intercourse that only the ex- 
tremist will say can be found elsewhere. A 
visit to one of these places is worth while. 
You may meet the man who asks you for 
your old clothes in the street, or the long- 
bearded vender of shoestrings you avoid 
—but linger with him ; he’ll teach you the 
lesson of sober, temperate life, even in con- 
ditions of pitiful poverty, and if you are 
somewhat tense on the subject of the lower 
East Side you may find relief in the fact 
that they laugh very often down there in 
the region of problems. 

West of the Bowery, south of Houston 
Street, is the Italian quarter. In this strip 
of New York live the knights of the pick 
and shovel, with their capitalistic com- 
patriets the peanut and banana venders, 
whom you meet after the theatres close, 
trundling their carts southward and chat- 
ting shop with owners of the cumbersome 
hurdy-gurdy. 

“ T meeta da crowd,” said one of them, 
on my inquiry as to where he went for his 
fun after business hours. 

“Where 27’ 

‘‘ In da saloon.” 

Further questioning brought out the fact 
that he had no established home in New 
York, having left his family in Italy while 
he “ mada da pila.” He was fairly typi- 
cal of large numbers of Italians in New 
York. Without family ties to a degree not 
observable in any other nationality, herded 
together in wretched boarding-houses by 
the padroni, they depend for work on the 
uncertainties of the building trades and the 
trolley, and are necessarily idle for many 
months in the year. Naturally, they turn 
to the saloon for amusement and _ relief 
from the squalid conditions that surround 
them, and their drinking-places represent 
the only means many of them have to es- 
cape the dreariness of the life they lead. 
As in the case of the Hebrews, intemper- 
ance does not figure commonly as a cause 
of poverty among them. It is said, how- 
ever, to be responsible for the sudden flashes 
‘of passion that result in crimes against the 
person, though some sociologists hint that 
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that is a matter of southern blood. At all 
events, there is an exciting uncertainty 
about the Italian saloon. For evenings 
running you may see throngs of laborers 
lounging peacefully at the bar, or scattered 
about the tables playing the card games 
of their country, and drinking moderately 
the light wines of Italy, or the more cos- 
mopolitan beer. Suddenly, a surly word, 
the turn of a card, followed quickly by a 
blow or the glitter of a knife, brings on a 
row that is apt to involve everyone in 
sight, a detail of police, and an ambulance 
or two. It is wise, under such circum- 
stances, to seek the nearest and quickest 
way to the street. Commonly these fights, 
as the police records show, take place in 
saloons, for there the unemployed, as well 
as the employed, congregate, but they are 
not unknown in the street or in the board- 
ing-houses, and it is likely that the insti- 
gators are influenced as much by a real or 
supposed injury as by the saloon. The 
American or Irish “ugly drunk” hunts 
trouble from saloon to saloon for its own 
sake, with charming abandon. Saloon rows 
with the Italians are generally matters of 
sudden inspiration, like finding a four-leaf 
clover, the vendetta of course excepted. 

In justice to the despised dago—even 
settlement people are glad sometimes when 
he stays away—it must be said that those 
that know him best say that he is a sober, 
temperate fellow as a rule, and finds in the 
saloon the social opportunity he cannot 
find elsewhere. We hear so much about 
the vicious influences of his saloon because, 
unfortunately, he fights with a knife, which 
is a very bad habit and gets him into the 
police courts. 

Scattered all over town in districts where 
Germans reside in number can be found 
drinking-halls and saloons modelled close- 
ly on those in the Fatherland. ‘The ‘Teu- 
ton has a constitutional objection to drink- 
ing on his feet, consequently chairs and 
tables are provided. He is fond of a salad 
or a sandwich with his beer, and mixes in 
much talk with them both. It makes little 
difference whether these places are patron- 
ized by the humbler classes or by the well- 
to-do after theatre hours, a spirit of jolly, 
comfortable enjoyment always prevails. 
When the German sets out for an even- 
ing’s fun that involves beer he does it with 
a gentle deliberation that is worthy of im- 
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itation ; very often he takes his wife with 
him. 

‘Just so,” explained an obliging music- 
teacher, one evening after | had cracked 
my heels together, bowed with a jerk, and 
asked permission to take the vacant seat 
opposite him. 

“ You Americans, if you could make a 
man his wife with him to the saloon take, 
you would to the problem an end make. 
Nicht Wahr ?”’ He motioned to the 
family groups scattered over the room. 
The men elbowing the tables and vocifer- 
ously constructing powerful sentences with 
lovely verb-snappers at the end were ac- 
companied by their wives, who in gentler 
German and over smaller mugs discussed 
their shop and often the fancy-work they 
had with them. 

“ But the little boy—how does it af- 
fect him ?” I went on, indicating a young- 
ster that was sharing a mug with his 
mother. 

“ He will learn—ach, your word—com- 
mon-sense, and not swill over the bar. 
Bah!” 

The music teacher was an optimist, for 
many Germans do drink over the bar. 
There was a bar in that very place, but 
taken by and large the Germans are tena- 
cious of their national drinking-customs 
and sensible habits and their saloons show 
a remarkable freedom from the disorderly 
conduct and hot-headed drinking that 
characterize the American and Irish re- 
sorts. 

All of these things you can see if you 
take the time and the trouble ; but do not 
forget that the time of day makes a great 
difference in the character of saloon pat- 
ronage. . Before eight o’clock in the even- 
ing men are apt to be more thirsty than 
social. 


After a reasonably long acquaintance 
with saloons, the fact gradually emerges 
that certain places appeal to distinct 
groups of men independent of national 
traits. Environment may drive men to 


saloons for recreation, but it doesn’t ac- 
count for the sporting ticker or the athletic 
crank, and yet those who attribute the 
sporting saloon, as well as those where 
the machine game of politics is played, 
to original sin are somewhat sweeping. A 
touch of sport seems to make all men 
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cranks, and barring the niceties of expres- 
sion and apparel one hears and sees in 
these places pretty much the same kind of 
thing that obtains generally when men get 
together to swap lies about their chosen 
sport. 

In these resorts the proprietor very of- 
ten is a passed master in the athletic way. 
For some reason or other—in the case of 
pugilists, generally, a knockout blow—he 
has retired from active life to the peaceful 
management of a saloon, where he sur- 
rounds himself with men of his own ilk 
and tells them how it was done when he 
was a boy. His audience wears its hat at 
the aggressive angle, clips its English short, 
and can be seen in the afternoon on the 
bleachers at the Polo Grounds or crowd- 
ing the Long Island ferries on their way 
home from the races. The less fortunate 
members of this fraternity depend on the 
sporting tickers for their information, and, 
when the event of the day is over, tilt their 
chairs back in a favorite saloon, order 
something to drink, and, true to the tradi- 
tions of sport, fight it all over again. 

Curiously enough, in many of the sa- 
loons of this description both the advo- 
cates of prohibition and the workingman’s 
club find ample reasons for their opposing 
views. ‘The men know one another, meet 
at the same place, chat round the tickers 
in winter and in summer linger long on 
the pavements in front of the saloon, idly 
gossiping about the things that interest 
them most. At best, however, the temp- 
tations to gamble are insidious, and the 
pool-room upstairs, under police protec- 
tion if it pays enough, does a good busi- 
ness and encourages the habit. Whena 
young man of the saloon type takes him- 
self seriously in the matter of becoming 
a sport the saloon gives him an excellent 
opportunity to display himself. His at- 
tempts—very often on ten dollars a week 
—are meant to be impressive. 

The older hands—the men who sit 
round the stoves to gossip about the old 
days, when Dexter ran, Bobby Matthews 
pitched, and prize-fighters were not his- 
trionic—tell him to “ go slow,” but that is 
not his way: he goes on until “he goes 
broke.” It may be said here that the con- 
cern one hears expressed behind the wick- 
er door regarding men who make fools of 
themselves in the matter of drinking dif- 
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fers but slightly from that heard among 
people who never saw the inside of a sa- 
loon. One of the great forces working 
toward moderation, if saloon patrons can 
be believed, is the risk the immoderate 
man runs of losing his job. 


So far the saloon has interested the stu- 
dent of social phenomena. In the political 
saloon the student of politics may find food 
for much soberreflection. ‘There are found 
the rank and file that manage things in 
the district and make boss government 
easy. It is needless to say that the rank 
and file are of Irish-American extraction. 
Without them the “old men” of any 
party would find it difficult to whip their 
cohorts in line; and the reason is very 
simple. Given a crowded district, the 
saloon is the natural meeting-place for 
scores of men, all of whom are intimately 
acquainted with the proprietor. He isa 
bluff, good-natured captain of the organi- 
zation, a leader in a small way,and knows, 
or makes it his business to find out, pretty 
much all there is to know about his patrons. 
A pat on the back here, a job there, as 
sistance in trouble elsewhere, and you have 
won a man, without the mention of poli- 
tics maybe, who has no conscious interest 
in a programme of parks, but to whom the 
payment of rent is a very vital matter. Add 
to this av ambition for a political job, and 
the result is a heeler who speaks with awe 
of the “ old man,” and hopes some day to 
take him by the hand. I fancy many a 
potentate would sleep easier if his subjects 
regarded him with the same confidence 
and reverent trustfulness for protection 
from all the worldly cares and troubles, 
that I have heard bestowed without stint 
on the “ Old Man.” 

“I seen him,” excitedly remarked a 
lieutenant of public opinion during a may- 
oralty campaign. <A new foe had entered 
the district and for a moment the strong- 
holds were shaken. 

“ He shook me by the han’ an’ he says, 
‘ Mike, we got ’em pinched.’ ”’ 

“T tell ye,” said a man with a generous 
black mustache and a diamond pin, “when 
they goesup against him they goes broke. 
He knows the people.” 

“ Right,”’ said the lieutenant, and a 
hope and a confidence that the people later 
justified were again restored to that saloon. 
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It is no justification of corrupt politics 
to say that the leaders display, in their 
treatment of the workaday classes, an ap- 
preciation of their environment and wants 
that cannot be gained by even a sincere 
reformer in the few weeks preceding an 
election from the tail of a cart or the plat- 
form of a hurrah meeting. Bad as they 
are they take trouble to know their fol- 
lowers, and in this very question of the 
saloon, when they proclaim from their plat- 
forms that those of us who can afford 
clubs, wine at our dinners, and imported 
beer, are inconsistent when we deny the 
laborer his favorite saloon and his growler 
—they do it from political motives no 
doubt, and bad ones—but a large part of 
the voting population is dense enough to 
believe it. 

For evident reasons it is very hard to get 
at therelations existing between the saloon- 
keepers who wish to break the law as re- 
gards keeping open at night and on Sun- 
days, and the organization. A retired 
saloon-keeper, however, in a moment of 
reminiscent confidence volunteered this 
information in answer to my inquiry as to 
how he managed it: 

“IT could honestly say that I never paid 
a cent to the police, and I ain’t no saint.” 
« But,” he added, “ I did put so much for 
nights and so much for Sunday in an en- 
velope the first of every month and give it 
to an officer of the association I was in.” 

“What did he do with it ?” 

‘I guess he put it where it would do the 
most good. Leastwise the police got ner- 
vous about my place when I forgot.” 

“ How much did you pay ?” 

“There is some things,” answered my 
informer, “ that, without hurting your feel- 
ings, ain’t none of your business.” 

He would say no more on the subject, 
but added that he never bothered his head 
about which party was in power. 

Itis dangerous and provocative of much 
unbelieving criticism to describe the bar- 
keeper or proprietor of a saloon as any- 
thing else than a man who gloats over ex- 
cess and stays awake at night to invent 
new ways of tempting his weaker brother. 
Perhaps it should be so, for the general 
peace of mind, but as regards the adminis- 
tration of saloons, as well as the patrons 
themselves, one can find pretty much what 
one sets out to find. It is possible to 
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make a tour of saloons where openly and 
successfully vice of every description is en- 
couraged. There seems to be a very inti- 
mate relation existing between the street- 
walker in the back room, the proprietor at 
the door, and the policeman on the corner. 
Whatever else one may see, the impression 
taken away from dives of this sort is one 
of a miserable business, fed on and feed- 
ing the most degrading passions of both 
men and women. 

On the other hand, in saloons just as 
easily found, barkeepers tell me, and their 
actions bear them out, that they are under 
orders to exercise as best as they can a 
restraining influence where there is the 
risk of disorder and drunkenness, a purely 
business precaution, like the free lunch, 
one might say—but even this conception 
of the rum-seller of fiction may be new to 
some. 

The owner of a saloon up-town was 
almost in tears one night because a fight 
had taken place in front of his saloon. 

“The decent people won’t come here,” 
he explained ; “‘ my place will get a bad 
name.” 

He was oblivious to the fact that there 
existed a general impression in certain 
quarters that decent people never go into 
a saloon, or that it might be humorous to 
think of a saloon gef/ing a bad name. 

On most of the corners where you get 
off one car to wait for another you will 
find large, handsomely equipped saloons, 
presided over by men who have as little 
interest in influencing their patrons for 
either good or bad as is displayed by the 
conductors of the surface roads toward 
tardy, umbrella - waving applicants for 
transportation. It is purely a matter of 
business with them. They procure what 
is asked for, shove it across the bar to a 
patron who is generally in a great hurry, 
and stand at forbidding attention for the 
next order. They are hired to serve a 
class of patronage that stops on its way 
home for a drink, not for any social rea- 
son, and do it for a certain number of 
hours every day, indifferent to anything 
save drunken disorders and the quitting- 
hour. Like most ways of making a liv- 
ing they find it monotonous. 

But watch the barkeeper in one of the 
small neighborhood saloons. He is a 


gossipy fellow and not averse to a friendly 
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contest at the lung-testing machine, or a 
hand when business is dull in a game of 
cards. He knows what his patrons want, 
whether they sit over their papers or 
games at the tables in the back room or 
rush growlers through the hole in the wall 
by the ‘ladies’ entrance,” and never insist 
on anything else or more of it. At times 
he is placed in embarrassing positions 
which I believe he honestly tries to avoid. 
It isn’t very easy to know which drink is 
the wrong one—the well-meaning diner- 
out or the insistent host may make a mis- 
take, and the best of barkeepers are hu- 
man. In cases where they know their 
men they sometimes refuse outright to sell 
even the first drink, though firmness is 
often fraught with trouble. 

A young fellow perfectly sober strolled 
up to a bar incompany with two of his 
friends one evening, nodded to the bar- 
keeper and ordered a glass of beer. Be- 
fore it was given him a woman pushed 
through the door. 

“Come out,” she spoke with authority. 

The young man said nothing and 
reached for his glass, but the barkeeper 
shook his head. 

‘Not if your wife wants you to go 
home.” 

‘“« Now lookey here,” angrily explained 
the husband, “ you know I ain’t drunk, 
and | don’t get drunk, and I’m going to 
have that beer or I’ll know the reason 
why!” 

“T know that, but you don’t get it, and 
you might just as well git.” 

“7 ain’t goin’ till you go,” said the 
woman. 

‘Gimme that beer,” insisted the man. 

“ Now, Bill, you get out of here just as 
quick as you know how, or I'll put you 
out,” snapped the barkeeper, running 
round the bar. The young man hesitated 
for a moment and was lost, for his wife 
took him by the arm and together they 
disappeared through the door, held open 
by the blushing barkeeper. 

‘“‘ You're anice lot,” said the barkeeper, 
after it was over, to the two men who 
had taken no part in the controversy, 
“ not to help me out in that row.” 

““T guess not,” said one of them ; “I 
live on the same floor. She’s a scrapper.” 

‘«« That’s no lie,” said the other. ‘“ She’ll 
drive him to drink if she don’t watch out.” 
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Maybe the most intimate social rela- 
tion was the cause of the visit in this case 
to the saloon. Many men blame it on their 
wives, a masculine tendency sometimes, 
settlement workers say, founded on the 
good reasons of bad temper and poor 
housekeeping. 


Apropos of the growler, the means 
through which beer is conveyed to the 
homes of so many people ; it varies from 
a tin pail to the tall imported German stein, 
and the method of its transportation often 
indicates the attitude of the owner to the 
saloon. 

In a saloon on Columbus Avenue one 
night a rotund German, in slippers and 
shirt-sleeves, had just departed through 
the front door carrying a dripping bucket, 
when there came a tap at the little sliding 
window by the side door. A moment 
later, a package carefully tied up in paper 
was shoved through. ‘The barkeeper re- 
moved the wrapper, filled a handsome stein 
with imported beer, wrapped it up again, 
returned it to its owner, and made the 
change without a word. 

“ Funny, ain’t it?” he laughed. “That 
fellow, he lives round the corner in a 
brown-stone, but he wouldn’t no more 
come through the front door like that 
Dutchman than anything. I guess he’s 
afraid of the place, but he don’t seem to be 
so particular about getting his beer.” 

Some such delicacy as that must ac- 
count for the buckets fitted with cloth 
covers and the doctor’s bag with a tin 
can inside that do service sometimes on 
the upper West Side. The barkeeper ex- 
pressed a sentiment that is often heard 
in the back rooms of saloons. It.is held 
there with vigor that there is something 
inconsistent in the attitude of the man 
who along with his conviction that the 
saloon is a curse has a fondness for social 
drinking in his own way. 


“ Granting that the saloon can be ex- 
plained on grounds not wholly vicious, 
what are you going to do with them ? ”’ is 
a very natural question and one that is 
agitating the minds of a great many men 
who, laying sentiment aside for the mo- 
ment, are considering social questions in 
somewhat of the business spirit. 

The simplest answer, and apparently 
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the most satisfactory, has already been 
given by the party of prohibition. Legis- 
late the saloon out of existence, and you 
remove temptation from men who run the 
risks of moderate drinking, besides giving 
the death-blow to drunkenness and all the 
miseries that grow out of excess. If it is 
wrong to drink a glass of beer or any 
other alcoholic beverage, this answer is 
final, and one must logically become a pro- 
hibitionist. ‘This view of the matter has 
been accepted by sincere people in con- 
vincing numbers in many of our States, in 
others it has been the shuttlecock of polit- 
ical jugglers whose sincerity grows weak 
and powerless after election-day. It is 
easy to legislate, but the Committee of 
Fifty, organized in 1893 for the specific 
purpose of investigating the liquor problem 
in all its aspects, is not very encouraging 
in its recent report as regards the results 
of efforts to promote real temperance by 
law. After several years’ study they give 
us the negative statement “ that it cannot 
be positively affirmed that any one kind of 
liquor legislation has been more success- 
ful than another in promoting real tem- 
perance,”’ and positively affirm in refer- 
ence to the evils of prohibitory legislation : 
‘The public have seen law defiled, a 
whole generation of habitual lawbreakers 
schooled in evasion and shamelessness, 
courts ineffective through fluctuations of 
policy, delays, perjuries, negligences, and 
other miscarriages of justice, officers of the 
law double-faced and mercenary, legisla- 
tors timid and insincere, candidates hypo- 
critical and truckling, and office-holders 
unfaithful to pledges and to reasonable 
public expectation.” 

That sounds like the partisan estimate 
of a brewer, but it comes from a body of 
men, among whom are fourteen ministers 
of the Gospel, two bishops, two presidents 
of universities, and twenty-three well- 
known men who are in the habit of telling 
the truth as they see it. 

Whatever the effects of prohibition may 
be on political agents, experience goes 
to show that a law aimed at the evils of 
drinking generally overshoots the mark 
and hits feebly, if at all, the manufactur- 
ing brewer. To take the saloon away from 
a man who wants to drink does not, in my 
opinion, reform his views or make it ap- 
preciably harder for him to get what he 
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wants‘to drink. In addition, it does not 
take into account the man who all his life 
has been accustomed to the use of alco- 
holic beverages without any visible harm 
to himself, his prospects, or his family, and 
has a tolerably well-grounded belief that it 
is his right to do so if he chooses, whether 
it is in the back room of a saloon or at his 
own table. 

One naturally turns, as public opinion 
seems to be turning, from the theory of 
prohibition to the question of a substitute 
for the saloon, which, shorn of its bad in- 
fluences, will retain the social features that 
appeal to workingmen in their times of 
idleness and relaxation. Considerations of 
this sort, assuming that the saloon is the 
workingman’s club, and that environment 
and a desire for social satisfactions drive 
or coax men to their drinking-places, is 
somewhat new, but already thinking men 
of the human sort are discussing it, and it 
is along this line that we may expect de- 
velopment, at least in our large cities. 

But one does not get very far in his con- 
sideration of the substitute before he en- 
counters difficulties which bid fair to create 
violent partisanship and more or less feel- 
ing. You can substitute for the saloon 
warm, comfortable buildings, reading- 
rooms, billiards and pool games ad /., but 
will your substitution of coffee or tea for 
beer attract the men you want to reach 
who insist on having beer ? Are you com- 
promising with the devil if you give them 
beer ? 

A crowded coffee-house or a tea saloon 
offering inducements for the consumption 
of these beverages may mean everything 
or nothing at all. If the crowd is made up 
of men who forswear beer and whiskey for 
tea or coffee, they are encouraging ex- 
amples of what such substitutes may do ; 
if they are men who want tea or coffee 
or anything else at a cost as near nothing 
as possible, and patronize the place be- 
cause it is cheap and not because it in- 
fluences them one way or another in regard 
to their saloon life, then philanthropy is 
simply going into business as a competitor 
of the restaurant-keeper, who hasn’t char- 
ity back of him to make up deficits. There 
do not appear to be very many obstacles 
in the way of a man’s getting a fair cup of 
coffee or tea in New York, if he wants it, 
at a very cheap price ; but approximate 


nothing in your price, and a rush will fol- 
low, but not — 1 fear — from the saloon 
across the way. 

The views of workingmen themselves 
— industrious, sober fellows, I mean, men 
who patronize saloons and admit the dan- 
gers that surround them —are interest- 
ing because, after all, the problem is one 
of their own making, and the solution is 
in their hands. Among them there is a re- 
markable unanimity of opinion that what- 
ever substitute succeeds will in the first 
place sell drinks to its patrons and sec- 
ondly be brought about directly or indi- 
rectly by workingmen themselves ; on this 
latter point they are very positive. 

The experience of Settlement workers is 
corroborative of this view. Even the be- 
ginner shortly discovers that his most suc- 
cessful effort is the effort that influences 
men to civilize themselves. Many an en- 
thusiast has washed his hands of the East 
Side because he failed to see that he was 
trying to deal out a commodity that was 
not wanted. The manager ofa settlement 
explains the fact that the three hundred 
and odd men who frequent his house will 
not support stereoptican lectures on the 
ground that they are patronizing attempts 
at improvement and afford the men no 
part in the process. ‘This is mentioned 
merely to indicate what difficulties a phil- 
anthropist would have in building and run- 
ning model saloons, for the men sought 
after, even were beer and other drinks 
given them, would be apt to avoid the 
model, for charity is not popular among 
self-supporting American workmen. 

A workman of years, whose force and 
quiet influence are felt among his associ- 
ates, in discussing this question, recently 
calied upon them, and all others who were 
interested in saloon reform, to direct their 
energies toward the creation of a demand 
for a place where men could meet, with 
their wives on occasion, without being 
asked or expected to drink, where treating 
was tabooed, yet where good drinks could 
be procured if desired. 

Create that demand, and capitalistic 
philanthropy could step in with buildings 
at profitable rentals. His scheme may 
seem visionary, but it has been realized in 
the workingmen’s associations in London 
and New York, and contains, it seems 
to me, a sensible bit of advice for those 
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who are agitating this question of substi- 
tution. 

Why should not the thousand and one 
philanthropic agencies that labor to create 
a demand for better housing, cooking, 
sanitary precautions, mental, moral, and 
physical advancement, doa little in the way 
of creating a demand for sensible and 
moderate drinking-places ? Their intimate 
acquaintance with the social conditions of 
large numbers of men places them in a 
position where they can exert an influence 
without offending. ‘That it would be im- 
possible to reach all men, would encourage 
the social drinker and do nothing for the 
drunkard, do not appear to be sufficient 
reasons for condemning the suggestion al- 
together. 

These same social agencies are quietly 
directing their energies toward the re- 
moval of the many causes outside of the 
saloon that furnish an incentive for excess, 
and where they fail it is generally a case 
for the physician. It is a slow process, 
and does not lack opponents, who ascribe 
the whole thing to a sentimental pose with- 
out results, but a few weeks spent in looking 
over what normal men are doing in this 
huge city is conducive to a cheerful op- 


timism notwithstanding, and antidotes the 
extreme logic of the theory that would have 
us sympathize with none but the “ evo- 
luted fit.” 

What they might do with the saloon is, 
of course, a matter of conjecture. They 
have got close to the people in their set- 
tlements ; they know that men, no matter 
where they live or how, must have their 
fun, and have it in their own way, and it 
is quite likely that, when both clergymen 
and laymen agree to look squarely at this 
matter of the saloon, give up incriminat- 
ing controversy that engenders bad feel- 
ing and doesn’t help the workman, we shall 
find some mission or settlement worker in 
the van of a movement that helps work- 
men to solve their own problem in a rea- 
sonable and normal manner, and depends 
for success less on legislation than on a 
sympathetic understanding of men as they 
find them. I venture to say that their pro- 
gramme will include beer. Until that good 
time comes it might be well to follow the 
suggestion of an East-Sider, who observed, 
with some truth and much humor : 

“Say, don’t you think it would be a 
good game for us to send missionaries to 
some of those people on the West Side ?”’ 


SILENCES 
By W. J. Henderson 


THE silences of night are less divine 

Than are the perfect silences of love, 

When thou and I sit wordless in the gloom 
And gaze, not at each other, but away 

Into the plumbless depths between the stars. 
There dwells a silence not so rich as ours, 

And yet not poor. For there the waves of light 
Flow tremulous across infinity, 

In synchronous vibration star to star, 

And make of God’s unbounded universe 

A finished are of lucent harmony. 

But where we sit and look into the night 

There is a nobler harmony than this : 

A perfect concord of two human hearts, 

To which the assonance of yonder spheres 

Is but the deep, primordial counterpoint, 

The organ bass, perpetual, profound, 

Beneath a two-voiced canticle of peace, 

Which sings, as do the stars, in toneless song, 
Not heard, but felt through all the heart of space. 
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ST. PIERRE-MIQUELON 


By James Clarence Hyde 


JUNE night off the south 
coast of Newfoundland— 
June, according to the cal- 
endar, March according to 
the weather conditions. It 

is rainy and cold, and 
the wind whistles in fitful gusts around 
the corners of the smoking-room of the 
stanch little steamship Glencoe. It must 
be decidedly unpleasant for the lookout 
up forward in his sou’wester and oilskins, 
but in the smoking-room, where the steam 
is turned on and the electric lights bright- 
en things up a bit, it isn’t half bad. Hav- 
ing asked all the senior and petty officers 
on board, except the assistant engineer, 
for their opinions as to when we are likely 
to reach St. Pierre, 1 make my way cau- 
tiously from the smoking-room to the lower 
regions, and in due course of time hunt 
that dignitary up. He allows that, barring 
the fog, we should be at St. Pierre by six 
o’clock in the morning. As it is foggy 
about one-third of the time up in these re- 
gions, I conclude that it is perfectly safe to 
turn in and get a night’s rest. 

I am bound for the Miquelon Islands— 
the last remnants of the great North Amer- 
ican colonies of France. You may search 
the standard guide-books from cover to 
cover, but scarcely a reference will you 
find to the Miquelon group. ‘The ency- 
clopeedias, too, dismiss the subject briefly. 
This is the substance of their information : 

The islands of St. Pierre, Miquelon and 
Langlade—more commonly called Lang- 
ley—are eleven miles off the south coast 
of Newfoundland. Miquelon and Lang- 
ley have an area of 45,542 acres and are 
connected by a sandbar. Previous to 
1783 they were separate islands, divided by 
a navigable channel. ‘The island of St. 
Pierre—the only one of importance—has 











an area of 6,420 acres. At its southern 
extremity is the city of St. Pierre, with a 
population of over 5,000 inhabitants. 
During the codfishing season this is in- 
creased by fully 10,000. The islands were 
ceded to England, with Newfoundland, in 


1713, but on the English conquest of Can- 
ada they were assigned to France as a 
fishery depot. Taken by England in 
1778; restored to France in 1783; de- 
populated by the English in 1793 ; recov- 
ered by France in 1802; lost again in 
1803, they have remained an undisputed 
French possession since 1816. ‘The cod- 
fishing industry has been prosecuted in 
these waters for over three hundred and 
eighty years. There the encyclopedias 
rest their case. 

When I come on deck, at seven o’clock 
the next morning, there is a bright sky and 
a stiff northwest breeze—the kind that the 
landsman swears is a gale and the sailor 
is fond of calling a little blow. Off our 
starboard bow is a long, gray strip of land 
from which the fog-bank is slowly lifting. 
It is Miquelon, and south of it, scarcely 
discernible, is Langley. Directly ahead 
is Columbier, called on the map an island, 
but really nothing more than a big rock. 
Beyond are I’Ile-aux-Chiens and St. 
Pierre. We pass an occasional fishing 
smack with its tanned sails, and now can 
see the land distinctly. Yes, there is the 
island of St. Pierre, but where are the 
houses ? Where is the city of St. Pierre 
with its five or six thousand inhabitants ? 

Then there is a sudden transformation, 
like a quick change of scenery at the the- 
atre, for as we round a rocky promontory 
the city looms up in the sunlight immedi- 
ately ahead of us. ‘There are scores of 
fishing vessels in the harbor, and the tri- 
color of France is fluttering from nearly 
every masthead. The French sailors pause 
and give a casual glance to the Glencoe 
as she slows up. ‘Two little tugs puff 
noisily about the harbor, as if they were 
showing off for the especial benefit of the 
new arrivals. The background of the 
picture is the city on the side of the hill. 
It seems much more imposing and quaint 
than fancy has painted it. There are 
houses enough now — little two-story, 
wooden structures with peaked roofs. It 
is a study in gray and brown, touched up 
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Corpus Christi Procession. 


here and there by the bright sunlight, but 
there is not a particle of green. ‘There 
are no fields—no trees. 

We do not goto the wharf. One of the 
deck hands tells me that it is difficult to 
make a landing, and also that the port 
charges are mighty steep for foreign ves- 
sels. As I am the only passenger for St. 
Pierre it is not a herculean task to lower 
a boat and put me ashore. In a few 
strokes we are alongside one of the 
wharves at the easterly end of the city. 
On the wharf are half a dozen fishermen, 
mending their nets, and a young English- 
man. The fishermen merely glance our 
way for a moment and then 
goon with their work. I have 
been advised to go to Madame 
Coste’s pension and the Eng- 
lishman courteously offers to 
show me the way. We pass 
through several narrow streets 
and turn.a few corners until 
we reach a little two - story 
house, at the junction of Rue’ 
Truguet and Rue Bisson. 

“This is Madame Coste’s,” 
my guide tells me. ‘‘ You 
speak French, of course ?”’ 

““ Not enough to attract at- 
tention,” I reply. 

VoL. XXIX.—s6 





“Well, you may have some trouble. 
Madame Coste doesn’t speak a word of 
English. ‘There is no use of my going in 
with you, for I can’t speak French myself. 
Hope you get along all right. Good-by.” 

Madame Coste, tall, thin, and middle 
aged, answers my knock. She greets me 
cordially—in French. Her manner is 
pleasant and I have no doubt that her 
words are, too. Ina few phrases and con- 
siderable pantomime I make it clear to her 
that I seek lodgings and intend to remain 
for a while, I am shown to a cheerful, 
corner room up one flight of stairs. It is 
simply but comfortably furnished. At 
one end is an old-fashioned, 
four - post bed; the sort that 
delights the artist and can be 
gotten into after a brief course 
in gymnastics. One feature 
alone, a very modern electric 
light alongside the bureau, 
seems strangely out of keeping 
with the surroundings. I learn, 
later on, that an unromantic 
gentleman from Pittsburg had 
visited the town two years be- 
fore, snuffed out the wax can- 
dles in their old brass holders 
forever and supplied practi- 
cally every house with incan- 
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descent lights. To cap the climax he 
had rendered the picturesque lamps on 
the street corners quite valueless by set- 
ting up gaunt, ungainly poles topped with 
electric arc lights. 

My first impressions of St. Pierre are 
pleasing. Direct from the metropolis of 


big boots. It seems like a bit of stage- 
land. The citizens do not worry much 
about the advent of strangers. You go 
on your way practically unnoticed. Quite 
by chance I find myself at the principal 
barber shop in town, and for fifteen min- 
utes sit bolt upright in a straight-back 
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the Western world to a little rock away 
off in the Atlantic, seldom visited by the 
tourist, and probably unheard of by a 
large proportion of the civilized world, 
with the exception of France, the contrast 
is striking. There are no lofty buildings 
to try the eyes ; no street-cars ; no side- 
walks ; few horses ; no hotels, as we un- 
derstand them ; no daily newspapers, no 
theatres—nothing that in the least sug- 
gests the States, except the electric lights. 
There are long, narrow, hilly streets, lined 
with low, slanting-roofed houses ; there 
are little rough carts, drawn by dogs, driv- 
en by natives in Basque caps, blouses, and 
sabots ; there are heavy ox-teams with 
picturesque villagers prodding them on— 
they must be villagers for there are no farms 
and hence no farmers—there are black- 
gowned, shovel-hatted priests, and there 
are the cod fishermen in their jerseys and 


chair while the barber does his work. 
He keeps up a running fire of question 
and comment. I occasionally chime in 
with some such happy and non-committal 
expression as ‘‘ Oui, oui,” or ‘ Certaine- 
ment.” I was tempted to say “ Parbleu”’ 
once, but gave the idea up. From his 
flow of language I gain the idea, first of 
all, that a shave costs seven cents, and 
that almost any kind of money would be 
acceptable, not only at his shop but any- 
where else intown. ‘The preference seems 
to be for American bills or silver, with 
French currency second, and Canadian 
third. The copper coins that are chiefly 
in use are the ten-centimes pieces and it 
is a poor man indeed who does not have 
his pockets weighted down with these. 
One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the great number of cafés. You find them 
on every street. Some, like the Café du 
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Midi, Café Joinville, and Café de la France 
are quite pretentious and almost rise to the 
dignity of hotels ; while others are ca- 
barets of the plainer sort, where the thirsty 
fisherman can regale himself with brandy, 
absinthe, or snack. The average French 
fisherman can compete fairly well with his 
rivals from Gloucester and Nova Scotia 
when it comes to drinking. He seldom 
takes so much that he topples over, but this 
is due rather to his boots than any lack of 
conviviality on his part. These boots com- 
mand the instant attention of all visitors. 
They are apparently an inch thick, nine 
sizes too large, and come up on the legs 
away above the knees. I observed a fisher- 
man roll around in his boots until a kindly 
gendarme took him in charge, but he did 
not fall over. He simply couldn’t. If 
you hear a tremendous clattering half a 
mile up the road the chances are ten to 
one that it isa couple of Basque fishermen 
out for an afternoon 
stroll. They flit by 
with a step like a trip- 
hammer and you can 
hear their tread long 
after they have passed 
out of sight. Yet they 
are mighty imposing 
fellows with these en- 
ormous boots, blue 
jerseys and flat 
Basque caps—some- 
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thing like Tam-o’-Shanters—perched nat- 
tily on the side of the head. Every spring 
ten thousand of them come out from the 
mother-country—from St. Malo, Gran- 
ville, Fecamp and Canale-—in steamers 
and sailing vessels. For a week or ten 
days they busy themselves about their fish- 
ing craft that have lain all through the 
long winter in the harbor of St. Pierre, and 
then they leave for the Banks to be gone 
until October, save for an occasional run 
in for bait and ice. For centuries the 
French have sought for cod in these cold 
waters, and to-day continue the work in 
increased numbers. They have an im- 
mense advantage over their English-speak- 
ing competitors 
in that the 
bounty paid by 
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Street Scene. 


the French Government on each quintal 
of their catch almost equals the market 
value of their fish. The Newfoundland 
Government has sought to offset this by 
forbidding its subjects to sell bait to the 
Frenchmen. It is a long distance to the 
French treaty shore of Newfoundland, 
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and as there is little bait to be found in 
the waters about Miquelon or St. Pierre 
this legislative episode has not strength- 
ened the evtente cordiale between the two 
races. 

All streets lead to the Quai de la Ron- 
ciere, which is the park, public square, 
open air bourse, in one. In its very centre 
is a rusty iron fountain. ‘Tradition has it 
that when first introduced it shot up a very 
respectable jet of water into the air, but it 
has been dry these many years. Strictly 
speaking, the fountain never could have 
been considered highly ornamental, but it 
serves a useful purpose, for here it is the 
daily custom of the merchants to meet and 
transact their business. In its shadow 
bargains are made for thousands of quin- 
tals of cod, crews are engaged, and vessels 
are chartered. At the Quai you get a 
good view of the houses at close range, 
the picturesque old blacksmith shop, the 
cafés with their high-sounding names, the 
grimy warehouses and the public build- 
ings. ‘To get an idea of the city in its en- 
tirety you must go backon thehill. It is 
quite a climb. Half way up you leave the 
last of the houses, and at the very summit, 
where stands the big wooden cross—a 
sermon in its solitude—that can be seen 
for miles out to sea, you turn. Spread out 
before you are the gray, sloping roofs of the 
city, and the harbor with its many ships. 
The steep little island at the left, where 
there are a few score of dwellings and a 
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church, is I’[le-aux-Chiens. Across the 
harbor at the right are the warehouses 
where the dried codfish are stored prior to 
their shipment abroad. Beyond, stretch- 
ing away for miles and miles, is the blue 
sea. ‘There is an air of peace and repose 
about St. Pierre. Down below in that 
queer old city, where nearly four centu- 
ries ago the daring navigators of the Old 
World found a haven, the ambition, the 
strife, and the foibles of the continent are 
unknown—scarcely heard of. It is lit- 
tle they care of the doings of the outside 
world in St. Pierre. Why should they ? 
Does the rest of the world care a rap or 
even know of St. Pierre ? 

It is a short walk from the cross at the 
top of the hill to the little cemetery half 
way down and westward from the city. As 
cemeteries go, it is not a very imposing 
place. There are no lofty monuments, few 
headstonesat all, just plain boards, or more 


frequently little wooden crosses with a line 


or two inscribed upon them, giving the 
names, dates of birth and death of those 
who have gone before. There are no trees, 
no shrubs, nor is there a single blade of 
grass. On some of the headboards painted 
metal wreaths have been hung. Here the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant rest side 
by side. You cannot draw nice distinc- 
tions when soil is at a premium—and there 
is a painful scarcity of soil here. There is 
amore than generous supply of rock, and 
as a result some of the graves have to be 
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blasted out. I remarked to-one of the 
workmen who was piling up a heap of 
stones how they made out in the grave- 
digging line in winter. 

“ We dig the graves in summer,” he re- 
plied. 

“ How do you know whether you have 
prepared enough graves ?’”’ 

“We can come pretty near it in guessing 
at the number that will probably die before 
spring. ‘There isn’t much change in the 
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deaths year in and year out— 
nor for that matter in the births, 
either.”’ 

In one corner of the cemetery 
a score or more of graves are 
marked by wooden crosses. 
There are no inscriptions, but 
each cross is placed over the final 
resting-place of someone lost at 
sea. A few of the crosses are 
numbered, and in these instances 
the names of the dead are known. 
Quite by themselves in this sec- 
tion are two roughly hewn crosses 
less weather beaten than the oth- 
ers, and beneath them, in their 
last long sleep, rest a young Amer- 
ican skipper and his wife. Their 
story proves the old adage that 
truth is stranger than fiction— 
sometimes. In September, 1899, 
a schooner, bottom side up, cov- 
ered with barnacles and seaweed, 
drifted into the harbor of St. 
Pierre. In the course of a day 
or two she was hauled alongside 
one of the wharves and righted. 
Then the city officials made their 
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search. In the cabin were found the bod- 
ies of the captain and his wife. Not an- 
other body, or a piece of property of any 
value, was found on board. Some water- 
soaked papers were picked up, which with 
nolittle difficulty were deciphered, and from 
them it was learned that the schooner was 
the Ednaand Emma. Loaded to the rail 
with lumber, she had sailed from Wilming- 
ton, N. C., in September, 1898, bound for 
Baltimore. She cleared from Wilmington 
—what happened after that can only be 
leftto the imagination. Itwasa year later 
that the schooner was picked up in the 
harbor of St. Pierre, more than a thousand 
miles out of her course, and it is assumed 
that she capsized ina storm along the coast 
and was carried northward in the Gulf 
Stream. The letters found in the cabin 
established the identity of the captain and 
his wife. One day they were taken to the 
desolate little graveyard and laid at rest. 
At the foot of a street below half a dozen 
French stevedores are unloading coal from 
a trim, nattily painted schooner. She is 
the Sambre-Meuse, and is in the coal 
trade between St. Pierre and Sydney, 
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Cape Breton. Not so long ago she was 
the Edna and Emma, a derelict tossed 
about at the mercy of the waves in the 
broad Atlantic. 

A few miles to the westward from the 
city, approached by a narrow, sandy road, 
is the village of Ravanel. It is scarcely 





any other words suitable to the occasion. 
It is consoling to realize that the Greeks 
must have been in the same quandary. 
While the fishermen are out on the 
Banks the old men and beach boys are at 
Ravanel repairing tackle and netting cape- 
lin. Beach boys are an interesting feature 





Leaving St. Pierre for the ‘‘ Banks.” 


more than a settlement, for there are but 
half a dozen rude huts and a storehouse 
built just above high-water mark. On 
your way out you pass an occasional cart 
drawn by a couple of dogs, and driven by 
boys who gravely touch their caps as you 
go by. In its primitive way Ravanel is 
picturesque. The houses scarcely add to 
the beauty of the scene, but there are the 
boats drawn up on the sand and the fisher- 
men gathered in groups with their nets 
over their shoulders waiting the incoming 
tide. Stretching off to the south for a few 
hundred yards are the brown rocks with 
the white-capped breakers beating against 
them, and beyond the sea. ‘There are cer- 
tain times when one is deeply impressed by 
the immensity of the ocean and is inspired 
to remark “ Thalassa!” You can ap- 
preciate that the Greeks paused after they 
exclaimed ‘“Thalassa!” In contemplating 
such a large subject you feel particularly 
insignificant and quite incapable of finding 


of St. Pierre. They are of an average age 
of eighteen, and are sent out from France 
under contract to act as helpers to the 
fishermen. ‘The government pays them 
$30 for the season and furnishes trans- 
portation, food, clothing, and shelter. In 
return they are required, after two or 
three years of apprenticeship, to enter the 
French navy. While many of the boys 
are employed for the greater part of the 
time on land during their first year of ser- 
vice, they go out to the Banks in the second 
and third years, and the experience gained 
in the rough waters of the North Atlantic 
amply fits them for the naval service that 
follows. They have plenty to do, whether 
they are mending tackle and netting cape- 
lin from the beach or whether they are 
afloat. Some of the pleasing illusions that 
they had formed when they were recruited 
in their native villages about a life on the 
roving main are likely to be shattered, but 
most of them are sturdy young fellows and 
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suffer little by the experience. At certain 
seasons of the year the supply of capelin 
in the Miquelon waters isabundant. The 
capelin is a small, edible fish not unlike the 
smelt. It is presumably esteemed a great 
delicacy by the voracious cod, and con- 
sequently is in great demand for bait. The 
capelin is not a phenomenally intelligent 
fish. At high tide he swims right up to the 
edge of the beach, where he is invariably 
scooped up in a big net with neatness and 
despatch by the ever-present beach boy. 
From Ravanel a view of distant Lang- 





foundlanders. The Frenchmen, on the 
other hand, vow that all the fog originates 
on the Newfoundland shore. It is a nice 
question as it stands, with the fog impar- 
tially engulfing both countries. 
Fashionable St. Pierre attends high mass 
at eleven o’clock. ‘The big cathedral is 
literally crowded to the doors. From the 
exterior point of view the building is not 
imposing, but within the scene is _pleas- 
ing. ‘The women arrive early. The young 
men, after the time-honored custom in 
every rural community, linger outside of 


Washing Clothes in the Brook. 


ley can readily be obtained. Langley and 
Miquelon are long stretches of sand and 
rock. ‘The population is sparse. The bar 
that connects the two islands vies with 
Sable Island as the graveyard of the At- 
lantic. For centuries vessels have found 
their last resting-places on the treacherous 
sands of Miquelon and Langley, and the 
whitened skeleton of many a fine ship can 
be seen there to this day. 

My first Sunday in St. Pierre dawned 
bright and clear, according to unimpeach- 
able witnesses who were obliged to be up 
at that hour of the day. The sun was 
certainly shining brightly when I was at 
breakfast. ‘This is worthy of note, because 
sunny days in St. Pierre are few and far 
between. It has, indeed, been called the 
home of fog—called thus by the New- 





the church until the very last peal of the 
bell, then they come in with a rush, hand 
over a sou to the servitor, and get a cane- 
seated chair in return. ‘They sit as near 
the door as possible, and the very second 
that the service closes hurry out into the 
square. It is not that the devotional spirit 
is lacking in them, but rather that they 
wish to get a good view of the St. Pierre 
maidens in their Sunday raiment. Alert 
as the young men are, they do not get out 
in time to avoid the contribution-box. The 
collection is taken up by two attractive 
young women, preceded by the beadle. 
The most dignified personage in St. Pierre 
is the beadle. He is something over six 
feet in height, wears a long, black beard, 
is attired in a military uniform, and carries 
a big staff of office. A frown from him 
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will instantly silence whispering, and when 
he arches his eyebrows crying babies are 
paralyzed with fear. It is a joyous, light- 
hearted crowd that meets in the square af- 
ter church. ‘The serious business of the 
day is over. I notice that the women of 
the better class wear veils, and I am told 
that it is an unwritten law of St. Pierre 
that ladies shall wear veils at all times when 
they are out of doors. Their servants are 
not permitted to wear veils at all. 

The correct hour for Sunday dinner is 
one o’clock. It is not child’s play to do 
full justice to an excellent soup, an entrée, 
a roast, salad, pastry, black coffee, and the 
necessary accompaniments of a bottle of 
wine and a good cigar. ‘The good cigar 
you must bring with you from the States, 
but the wine in St. Pierre is of the best 
quality, plentiful and cheap. Water, for 
drinking purposes, is practically unknown. 
I had noticed, on my way from church, 
that snowy white sheets had been stretched 
across the windows of all the shops, and 
that altars had been erected at the corner 
of Rue Jacques Cartier and Rue Bisson, 
at the Quai de la Ronciére and in Rue 
Basques. The altars were roughly con- 
structed of wood, covered with white sheet- 
ings, and were decorated with colored lith- 
ographs of the Saviour and the Virgin 
Mary. In front of each were placed a 
few mats. Madame Coste informs me 
that the Corpus Christi procession is about 
to take place. Through the courtesy of 
one of the business men [ obtain an excel- 


lent view of the procession from an upper - 


window of his warehouse on the Quai. 

A crowd of very large proportions has 
gathered in the square below, and the gen- 
darmes have plenty to do in keeping them 
back from the line of march. We hear the 
band of the Brothers playing in the dis- 
tance, and then around the corner comes 
the majestic beadle followed by more than 
a hundred little girls dressed in white, 
with veils falling from their heads almost 
to the ground. Then come fifty small 
boys attired in the regulation red and blue 
uniform of the French army. ‘Their cap- 
tain, sword in hand, is as serious as a judge, 
and the miniature soldiers keep step in a 
highly creditable manner. Behind them is 
the Brothers’ band—men of serious mien, 
in black gowns—and then a score of altar 
boys in red cassock and cotta, gracefully 
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swinging their censers from side to side. 
Next are three priests preceding a sailor 
carrying a processional cross. Last of all 
comes the reverend monsignor, with the 
Host in front of him, walking slowly be- 
neath a canopy of red and gold. At each 
of the four corners of the canopy marches 
a sailor holding aloft an ornamental lamp. 
As the procession draws near the altar 
young girls scatter confetti in their path, 
and finally everyone kneels at the Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. A stop 
is made at each of the altars and the pro- 
cession returns to the cathedral, where it 
is dismissed. It is a picturesque and im- 
pressive sight. 

Sunday afternoon is spent in walks 
along the shore road, in the cafés and 
clubs. The colonial and municipal offi- 
cials and the Englishmen and American 
frequently drop in at the Yacht Club in 
the afternoon. I say American advisedly, 
for there is one in St. Pierre—the Ameri- 
can commercial agent, Mr. Charles M. 
Freeman, a capable and most obliging 
gentleman. ‘There are many Englishmen, 
however, most of them connected with 
the two cable companies that have the 
Eastern termini for their Atlantic cables 
in St. Pierre. ‘The Yacht Club is on the 
Quai, and from the windows you have an 
excellent view of the harbor. In my jour- 
neyings through Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland [ have heard the stories that 
are so often told of the vast amount of 
smuggling that is carried on from St. 
Pierre. ‘They say that the Frenchmen run 
liquor over to Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton without the formality of notifying 
the customs officials. We drift around to 
this subject at the club, but the idea is 
pooh-poohed. What, honest French sail- 
ors smuggle? Tut-tut! Now, the New- 
foundlanders might engage in that busi- 
ness, but Frenchmen—oh, absurd! So 
runs the conversation. How is it, I ask, 
that so much more wines and liquors are 
imported from the mother-country than 
can possibly be consumed in the Mique- 
lon islands ? ‘The answer comes readily 
enough. The French, English, and Amer- 
ican fishermen run in from the Banks and 
take away large quantities of it with them. 
This is as far as the discussion goes—in 
St. Pierre ; but you should hear the sto- 
ries in Sydney, C. B., or in St. John’s, N. F. 
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It was my last night in St. Pierre. I 
had gone to my room at nine o’clock. An 
hour later the town crier had made his 
rounds through the streets, beating a 
mournful roll on his drum. This cus- 
tom, which antedates the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant, means that the lights 
are to be put out in all the cafés and cab- 
arets except those of the first class. ‘The 
injunction is obeyed to the letter. Out go 
the lights in the front of the house, but they 
are at once relit in the rear and the merry 
sailors continue their drinking and carous- 
ing as long as the landlord will permit. I 
had heard the clock in the church tower 
strike eleven. It must have been fully an 
hour later when I was aroused by the 
blowing of a trumpet. Nearer and nearer 
came the warning blasts, now the alarm 
was sounded below my window, and in a 
moment it grows fainter as the trumpeter 
disappears down the Rue Bisson. Has- 
tily dressing, I hurry out of doors. The 
sky overhead is red, turning to a deep 
crimson toward the south. ‘The church 
bells ring and excited men and women 
rush past me toward the Quai. One of 
the merchants of my acquaintance takes 
me in tow, calling out: ‘“‘Comeon. The 
warehouses are on fire |” 

Dense crowds are gathered in the cold 
night air on the Quai. Across the harbor 
three of the warehouses are blazing fur- 
naces. Luckily the breeze is from the land, 
away from the other buildings. It is a 
full half-mile walk around the cove, but we 
make it in double quick time. We are not 
the first on the scene, for already a few 
hundred townspeople and beach boys are 
watching the flames. An hour has elapsed 
since the alarm was given, but the firemen 
have not arrived. They come along fif- 
teen minutes later, however, dragging in 
their wake the most rickety, obsolete type 
of a hand-pump that I have ever seen. 
Everyone is on hand now—the govern- 
ment officials, priests, gendarmes and 
general populace. The gendarmes are 
particularly active in getting volunteers to 
fight the fire. Apparently the firemen have 
brought a trained quartette with them, for 
the first thing they do is to burst into song 
—a merry roundelay, so to speak—and 
then a tiny stream is played upon the burn- 
ing buildings. For two long hours the 
warehouses blaze fiercely, and when there 
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is nothing more within reach that is in- 
flammable, they smolder down to ashes. 

On the way home one of the officials 
expresses his disappointment at the failure 
of the firemen to arrive on the scene 
promptly, but he adds: ‘“ What could you 
expect? There is no one to direct them. 
Monsieur the Captain of sapeurs-pom- 
piers is absent in Paris; the lieutenant is a 
very sick man, alas, and the sous-lieuten- 
ant has only this day gone to Langley to 
attend the Governor. It is much to be 
regretted.” 

It is my last day in St. Pierre and I walk 
along the shore road eastward, starting 
from the Quai. I pass the residence of 
Governor Samary, a plain, comfortable, 
two-story frame house, and then the build- 
ing set apart for M. Certonciny, the chef 
du service de I’ Interieur, and his aides. On 
my right is a noisy little brook where the 
housewives are washing clothes, and a 
block away is the military hospital—mili- 
tary in name only, for under the Treaty of 
Utrecht France is not permitted to main- 
tain a garrison here—and finally reach the 
Pointe au Canon, with its half a dozen ob- 
solete guns. A century or more ago the 
guns were placed on this little hilltop for 
business purposes, but to-day they are 
merely interesting relics. On July 14, 
several years past, an enthusiastic citizen 
fired one of them off. It was positively 
his last appearance as a gunner. The 
funeral on the following Sunday was very 
largely attended. 

At Pointe au Canon I meet, by previous 
appointment, the master of one of the pilot 
boats, I have been told that he would 
take me across to L’Amaline, eleven miles 
distant on the Newfoundland coast, but, 
with many protestations of regret, he tells 
me that hecannot go, for his boat has been 
engaged to take some capelin fishermen 
over to Langley. And so I realize that, 
with much to commend itself to the vis- 
itor, St. Pierre is not without its draw- 
backs, and chief among these is its inac- 
cessibility. Once in ten days the steamer 
from Port-aux- Basques puts in. She stays 
in the harbor less than an hour, and has the 
decidedly unfashionable knack of call- 
ing just before dawn. Every fortnight 
the mail steamer Pro Patria departs for 
Halifax. If the casual visitor wishes to 
get away at any other time he must rely 
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upon one of the pilot boats to take him 
acrossto L’Amaline, where he can connect 
with the Placentia Bay steamer Argyle, or 
as a last resort he can go across in a tug. 
Thus it happened that I was obliged to 
make the trip on the tug, and the regular 
fare by this route for the eleven-mile trip 
is $18—a little over a dollar and a half a 
mile. 

It is a cold, rainy, cheerless evening 
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when I leave St. Pierre. We pass out into 
the roads and notice that signals warning 
the mariner of an approaching storm are 
displayed on Gallantry Head. As we put 


out to sea, making our course in the chan- 
nel between the French cruiser Troude 
and |’Ile-aux-Chiens I take my last look 
at the strange, peaceful, isolated city where 
people snap their fingers at the rest of the 
world and are content. 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 


By E. W. Hornung 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


have forgotten the series of auda- 

cious robberies by which so many 
of them suffered in turn during the brief 
course of a recent season. Raid after 
raid was made upon the smartest houses 
in town, and within a few weeks more 
than one exalted head had been shorn 
of its priceless tiara. The Duke and 
Duchess of Dorchester lost half the 
portable pieces of their historic plate on 
the very night of their Graces’ almost 
equally historic costume ball. ‘The Ken- 
worthy diamonds were taken in broad 
daylight, during the excitement of a chari- 
table meeting on the ground floor, and 
the gifts of her belted bridegroom to Lady 
May Paulton while the outer air was thick 
with a prismatic shower of confetti. It 
was obvious that all this was the work of 
no ordinary thief, and perhaps inevitable 
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that the name of Raffles should have been 
dragged from oblivion by callous disre- 
spectors of the departed and unreason- 
ing apologists for the police. ‘These wise- 
acres did not hesitate to bring a dead man 
back to life, because they knew of no liv- 
ing one capable of such brilliant deeds. 
It is their heedless and inconsequent cal- 
umnies that the present paper is partly 
intended to refute. As a matter of fact, 
our equal innocence in this matter was 
only exceeded by our common envy, and 
for a long time, like the rest of the world, 
neither of us had the slightest clew to the 
identity of the person who was following 
in our steps with such irritating results. 
‘1 would mind less,” said Raffles, ‘ if 
the fellow were really playing my game. 
But abuse of hospitality was never one of 
my strokes, and it seems to be the only 
shot he’s got. When we took old Lady 
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Melrose’s necklace, Bunny, we were not 
staying with the Melroses, if you recol- 
lect.” 

We were discussing the robberies for 
the hundredth time, but for once under 
conditions more favorable for animated 
conversation than our unique circum- 
stances permitted in the flat. We did 
not often dine out. Dr. Theobald was to 
be considered at home, the risk of recog- 
nition abroad. But there were exceptions, 
when the doctor was away or the patient 
defiant, and on these rare occasions we 
frequented a certain unpretentious res- 
taurant in the Fulham quarter, where the 
cooking was plain but excellent, and the 
cellar a surprise. Our bottle of ’89 cham- 
pagne was empty to the label when the 
subject arose, and was touched by Raffles 
in the reminiscent manner indicated above. 
I can see his clear eye upon me now, 
reading me, weighing me. But I was not 
so sensitive to his scrutiny at the time. 
His tone was deliberate, calculating, pre- 
paratory ; not as I| heard it then, through a 
head full of wine, but as it floats back to 
me across the gulf between that moment 
and this. 

“Excellent fillet!” said I, grossly. 
‘*So you think this chap is as much in 
society as we were, do you?” 

1 preferred not to think so myself. We 
had cause enough for jealousy without 
that. But Raffles raised his eyebrows an 
eloquent half-inch. 

“As much, my dear Bunny? He is 
not only in it, but of it; there’s no com- 
parison between us there. Society is in 
rings like a target, and we never were in 
the bull’s eye, however thick you may 
lay on the ink! I was asked for my 
cricket. I haven’t forgotten it yet. But 
this fellow’s one of themselves, with the 
right of entrée into houses which he 
could only ‘enter’ in a professional sense. 
That’s obvious, unless all these little ex- 
ploits are the work of different hands, 
which they as obviously are not. And it’s 
why I’d give five hundred pounds to put 
salt on him to-night !” 

“ Not you,” said I, as I drained my 
glass in genial incredulity. 

“ But I would, my dear Bunny. Waiter! 
another half-bottle of this,” and Raffles 
leant across the table as the empty one 
was taken away. “I never was more 
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serious in my life,” he continued below 
his breath. ‘ Whatever else our successor 
may be, he’s not a dead man like me, or 
a marked man like you! If there’s any 
truth in my theory he’s one of the last 
people upon whom suspicion is ever likely 
to rest; and oh, Bunny, what a partner 
he would make for you and me!” 

Under less genial influences the very 
idea of a third partner would have filled 
my soul with offence ; but Raffles had 
chosen his moment unerringly, and his 
arguments lost nothing by the flowing 
accompaniment of the extra pint. ‘They 
were, however, quite strong in themselves. 
The gist of them was that thus far we had 
remarkably little to show for what Raffles 
was pleased to term “our second innings.” 
This even I could not deny. We had 
scored a few “long singles,” but our 
‘best shots ”’ had gone “straight to hand,” 
and we were “playing a deuced slow 
game.” ‘Therefore we needed a new part- 
ner—and the metaphor failed Raffles. It 
had served its turn. I already agreed 
with him. In truth I was tired of my 
false position as hireling attendant, and 
had long fancied myself an object of sus- 
picion to that other impostor the doctor. 
A fresh, untrammelled start was a fasci- 
nating idea to me, though two was com- 
pany, and three in our case might be 
worse than none. But | did not see how 
we could hope, with our respective handi- 
caps, to solve a problem which was al- 
ready the despair of Scotland Yard. 

‘Suppose I have solved it,” observed 
Raffles, cracking a walnut in his palm. 

‘How could you ?”’ I asked, without 
believing for an instant that he had. 

“I have been taking in the Morning 
Fost for some time now.” 

“Weill?” 

“You have got me a good many odd 
numbers of the less base society papers.” 

“T can’t for the life of me see what 
you're driving at!” 

Raffles smiled indulgently as he cracked 
another nut. 

“ That’s because you’ve neither obser- 
vation nor imagination, Bunny—and yet 
you try to write! Well, you wouldn't 
think it, but I have a fairly complete list 
of the people who were at the various 
functions under cover of which these dif- 
ferent little coups were brought off.”’ 
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1 said very stolidly that I did not. see 
how that would help him. It was the 
only answer to his good-humored, but 
self-satisfied contempt. It happened also 
to be true. 

“‘ Think,’ said Raffles, in a patient voice. 

‘¢ When thieves break in and steal,” said 
I, “‘up-stairs, I don’t see much point in 
discovering who was down-stairs at the 
time.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Raffles—‘ when they 
do break in.” 

** But that’s what they have done in all 
these cases. An up-stairs door found 
screwed up, when things were at their 
height below ; thief gone and jewels with 
him before alarm could be raised. Why, 
the trick’s so old that I never knew you 
to play it yet.” 

‘Not so old as it looks,” said Raffles, 
choosing the cigars and handing me mine. 
“ Cognac or Benedictine, Bunny ? ” 

‘“‘ Brandy,” I said, coarsely. 

‘““ Besides,” he went on, ‘the rooms 
were not screwed up; at Dorchester 
House, at any rate, the door was only 
locked, and the key missing, so that it 
might have been done on either side.” 

‘¢ But that was where he left his rope- 
ladder behind him!” I exclaimed in tri- 
umph ; but Raffles only shook his head. 

“I don’t believe in that rope-ladder, 
Bunny, except as a blind.” 

“Then what on earth do you believe?” 

‘“« That every one of these so-called bur- 
glaries has been done from the inside, by 
one of the guests ; and what’s more I’m 
very much mistaken if I haven’t spotted 
the right sportsman ! ” 

I began to believe that he really had, 
there was such a wicked gravity in the 
eyes that twinkled faintly into mine. I 
raised my glass in convivial congratulation, 
and remember now the somewhat anxious 
eye with which Raffles saw it emptied. 

“I can only find one likely name,” said 
he, “ that figures in all these lists, and it 
is anything but a likely one at first sight. 
Lord Ernest Belville was at all those 
functions. Know anything about him, 
Bunny ?” 

‘* Not the Rational Drink fanatic ? ” 

“Ven.” 

“ That’s all I want to know.” 

“It was all I knew to start with. But 
it was promising. A man whose views are 


so hard and moderate, and so widely held 
already (saving your presence, Bunny), 
does not bore the world with them without 
ulterior motives. So far so good. What 
are this chap’s motives? Does he want 
to advertise himself ? No, he’s somebody 
already. But is he rich? On the con- 
trary, he’s as poor as a rat for his position, 
and apparently without the least ambition 
to be anything else ; certainly he won’t 
enrich himself by making a public fad of 
what all sensible people are agreed upon 
as itis. Then suddenly | have my own 
old idea—the alternative profession! My 
cricket—his Rational Drink! But it is no 
use jumping toa conclusion. I must know 
more than the newspapers can tell me. 
Our aristocratic friend is forty, and un- 
married. What has he been doing all these 
years ? How the devil was I to find out?” 

‘* How did you ?”’ I asked, declining to 
spoil my digestion with a conundrum, as 
it was his evident intention that I should. 

“ Interviewed him !” said Raffles, smil- 
ing slowly on my amazement. 

‘““ You—interviewed him ?’”’ I echoed. 
‘‘ When—and where ? ”’ 

‘‘ Last Thursday night, when, if you re- 
member, we turned in early, because I felt 
done. What was the use of telling you 
what I had up my sleeve, Bunny? It 
might have ended in fizzle, as it still may. 
But Lord Ernest Belville was addressing 
the meeting at Exeter Hall ; I waited for 
him when the show was over, dogged him 
home to King John’s Mansions, and in- 
terviewed him in his own rooms there be- 
fore we turned in.” 

My journalistic jealousy was piqued to 
the quick. Affecting a scepticism I did 
not feel (for no outrage was beyond the 
pale of his impudence), I inquired dryly 
which journal Raffles had pretended to 
represent. It is unnecessary to report his 
answer. I could not believe him without 
further explanation. 

‘“‘T should have thought,” he said, “that 
you would have observed a practice I 
never omit upon certain occasions. | al- 
ways pay a visit to the drawing-room and 
fill my waistcoat pocket from the card- 
tray. It is an immense help in my little 
temporary impersonations. On Thursday 
night I sent up the card of a powerful 
writer connected with a powerful paper ; 
if Lord Ernest had known him in the flesh 
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I should have been obliged to confess to 
a journalistic ruse ; luckily he didn’t—and 
I was sent by the editor to get the inter- 
view for next morning. What could be 
better—for the alternative profession ? ”’ 


I inquired what the interview had 
brought forth. 
“ Everything,” said Raffles. “ Lord 


Ernest has been a wanderer these twenty 


years. Texas, Fiji, Australia. I suspect 
him of wives and families in all three. But 
his manners are a liberal education. He 


gave me some beautiful whiskey, and con- 
tinually forgot his fad. He is strong and 
subtle, but I talked him off his guard. He 
is going to the Kirkleatham’s to-night—I 
saw the card stuck up. I stuck some wax 
into his key-hole as he was switching off 
the lights.” 

And, with an eye upon the waiters, Raf- 
fles showed me a skeleton key, newly 
twisted and filed ; but my share of the ex- 
tra pint (I am afraid no fair share) had 
made me dense. I looked from the key 
to Raffles with puckered forehead—for I 
happened to catch sight of it in the mir- 
ror behind him. 

“The Dowager Lady Kirkleatham,” 
he whispered, “ has diamonds as big as 
beans, and likes to have ’em all on—and 
goes to bed early—and happens to be in 
town !”’ 

And now I saw. 

“The villain means to get them from 
her!” 

“And I mean to get them from the 
villain,” said Raffles; “or, rather, your 
share and mine.” 

“ Will he consent to a partnership ?” 

‘We shall have him at our mercy. He 
daren’t refuse.”’ 

Raffles’s plan was to gain access to Lord 
Ernest’s rooms before midnight, he did 
not say how, casually remarking that that 
was the simplest part of it. But there we 
were to lie in wait for the aristocratic ras- 
cal, and if I left all details to Raffles, and 
simply stood by in case of a rumpus, I 
should be playing my part and earning 
my share. It was a part that I had played 
before, not always with a good grace, 
though there had never been any question 
about the share. But to-night I wasnothing 
loath. I had had just champagne enough 
—how Raffles knew my measure !—and 
I was ready and eager for anything. In- 
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deed, I did not wish to wait for the coffee, 
which was to be especially strong by order 
of Raffles. But on that he insisted, and 
it was between ten and eleven before we 
were in our cab. 

‘It would be fatal to be too early,” he 
said, as we drove; ‘‘on the other hand it 
would be dangerous to leave it too late. 
One must risk something. How I should 
love to drive down Piccadilly and see the 
lights! But unnecessary risks are another 
thing.” 

King John’s Mansions, as everybody 
knows, are the oldest, the ugliest, and the 
tallest block of flats in all London. But 
they are built upon a more generous scale 
than has since becomes the rule, and with 
a less studious regard for the economy of 
space. We were about to drive into the 
spacious court-yard, when the gate-keeper 
checked us in order to let another hansom 
drive out. It contained a middle-aged 
man of the military type, like ourselves in 
evening dress. ‘That much I saw as his 
hansom crossed our bows, because I could 
not help seeing it, but I should not have 
given the incident a second thought if it 
had not been for its extraordinary effect 
upon Raffles. In an instant he was out 
upon the curb, paying the cabby, and in 
another he was leading me across the 
street, away from the Mansions. 

‘Where on earth are you going ?”’ I 
naturally exclaimed. 

“Into the park,” said he. 
too early.” 

His voice told me more than his words. 
It was strangely stern. 

“Was that him—ain the hansom ?”’ 

“Tt was.” 

“Well, then, the coast’s clear,” said I, 
comfortably. I was for turning back then 
and there, but Raffles forced me on with 
a hand that hardened on my arm. 

“It was a nearer thing than I care 
about,” saidhe. ‘This seat will do; no, 
the next one’s farther from a lamp-post. 
We will give him a good half hour, and I 
don’t want to talk.” 

We had been seated some minutes when 
3ig Ben sent a languid chime over our 
heads to the stars. It was half-past ten. 
Eleven had struck before Raffles awoke 
from his sullen reverie, and recalled me 
from mine with a slap on the back. Ina 
couple of minutes we were in the lighted 
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vestibule at the inner end of the court-yard 
of King John’s Mansions. 

“Just left Lord Ernest at Lady Kirk- 
leatham’s,’’ said Raffles. ‘Gave me his 
key and asked us to wait for him in his 
rooms. Will you send us up in the lift ?” 

In a small way, I never knew old Raf- 
fles do anything better. There was not 
an instant’s demur. Lord Ernest Bel- 
ville’s rooms were at the top of the build- 
ing, but we were in them as quickly as lift 
could carry and page-boy conduct us. 
And there was no need for the skeleton- 
key after all; the boy opened the outer 
door with one of his own, and switched on 
the lights before leaving us. 

‘¢ Now that’s interesting,” said Raffles, 
as soon as we were alone. ‘So they can 
come in and clean when he is out! What 
if he keeps his swag at the bank? By 
Jove, that’s an idea for him! I don’t be- 
lieve he’s getting rid of it; it’s all lying 
low somewhere, if I’m not mistaken and 
he’s not a fool.” 

While he spoke he was moving about 
the sitting-room, which was charmingly fur- 
nished in the antique style, and making as 
many remarks as though he were an auc- 
tioneer’s clerk with an inventory to pre- 
pare and a day to do it in, instead of a 
cracksman who might be surprised in his 
crib at any moment. 

“Chippendale of sorts, eh, Bunny ? 
Not genuine, of course; but where can 
you get genuine Chippendale now, and 
who knows it when they see it? ‘There’s 
no merit in mere antiquity. Yet the way 
people pose on the subject! If a thing’s 
handsome and useful, and good cabinet- 
making, it’s good enough for me.” 

‘‘Hadn’t we better explore the whole 
place ?”’ I suggested, nervously. He had 
not even bolted the outer door. Nor 
would he when I called his attention to 
the omission. 

“If Lord Ernest finds his rooms locked 
up he’ll summon assistance,” said Raffles. 
‘“‘We must let him come in and lock up 
himself before we corner him. But he 
won’t come yet ; if he did we should be 
done, for they’d tell him down below what 
I told them. A new staff comes on at 
midnight. I discovered that the other 
night.”’ 

‘¢ Supposing he comes in before ?”’ 

“ He can’t have us turned out without 


first seeing who we are, and he won’t try 
it on when I’ve had one word with him. 
Unless my suspicions are unfounded, I 
mean.” 

“Isn’t it about time to test them ?” 

‘My good Bunny, what do you suppose 
I’ve been doing all this while ? He keeps 
nothing in here. ‘There isn’t a lock to the 
Chippendale that you couldn’t pick with 
a penknife, and not a loose board in the 
floor, for I was treading for one before 
the boy left us. Chimney’s no use in a 
place like this where they keep them swept 
for you. Yes, let’s try his bed-room.” 

There was but a bath-room besides ; no 
kitchen, no servant’s room; neither is 
necessary in King John’s Mansions. I 
thought it as well to put my head inside 
the bath-room while Raffles went into the 
bed-room, for I was tormented by the hor- 
rible idea that the man might all this time 
be concealed somewhere in the flat. But 
the bath-room blazed void in the electric 
light. 

I found Raffles hanging out of the 
starry square which was the bed-room win- 
dow, for the room was still in darkness. 
I felt for the switch at the door. 

“Put it out again!”’ said Raffles, fierce- 
ly. He rose from the sill, drew blind and 
curtains carefully, then switched on the 
light himself. It fell upon a face creased 
more in pity than in anger, and Raffles 
only shook his head as I hung mine. 

“It’s all ght, old boy,” said he ; “but 
corridors have windows too, and servants 
have eyes; and you and I are supposed 
to be in the other room, not in this. But 
cheer up, Bunny! Zzs is the room; 
look at the extra bolt on the door; he’s 
had that put on, and there’s an iron lad- 
der to his window in case of fire! Way 
of escape ready against the hour of need ; 
he’s a better man than I thought him, 
Bunny, after all. But you may bet your 
bottom dollar that if there’s any boodle in 
the flat it’s in this room !” 

Yet the room was very lightly fur- 
nished ; and nothing was locked. We 
looked everywhere, but we looked in vain. 
The wardrobe was filled with hanging 
coats and trousers in a press, the drawers 
with the softest silk and finest linen. It 
was a camp-bedstead that would not have 
unsettled an anchorite ; there was no place 
for treasure there. I looked up the chim- 
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ney, but Raffles told me not to be a fool, 
and asked if I ever listened to what he 


said. ‘There was no question about his 
temper now. I never knew him in a 
worse. 


“Then he has got it in the bank,” he 
growled. ‘I'll swear I’m not mistaken 
in my man !” 

I had the tact not to differ with him. 
But I could not help suggesting that 
now was our time to remedy any mis- 
take we might have made. We were on 
the right side of midnight still. 

“Then we _ stultify ourselves down- 
stairs,” said Raffles. ‘No, I’m damned 
if Ido! He may come in with the Kirk- 
leatham diamonds! You can do what 
you like, Bunny, but I don’t budge.” 

“TI certainly sha’n’t leave you,” I re- 
torted, ‘to be knocked into the middle of 
next week by a better man than yourself.” 

I had borrowed his own tone, and he 
did not like it. They never do. I thought 
for a moment that Raffles was going to 
strike me—for the first and last time in 
his life. He could if he liked. My blood 
was up. I was ready to send him to the 
devil. And I emphasized my offence by 
nodding and shrugging toward a pair of 
very large Indian clubs that stood in the 
parlor, on either side of the chimney up 
which I had presumed to glance. 

In an instant Raffles had seized the 
clubs, and was whirling them around his 
gray head in a mixture of childish pique 
and puerile bravado which I should have 
thought him altogether above. And sud- 
denly as I watched him his face changed, 
softened, lit up, and he swung the clubs 
gently down upon the bed. 

“ They’re not heavy enough for their 
size,’ said he, rapidly; “and by God, 
Bunny, I’ll be shot if they’re the same 
weight !” 

He shook one club after the other, with 
both hands, close to his ear; then he ex- 
amined their butt-ends under the electric 
light. I saw what he suspected now, and 
caught the contagion of his suppressed 
excitement. Neither of us spoke. But 
Raffles had taken out the portable tool- 
box that he called a knife, and always car- 
ried, and as he opened the gimlet he 
handed me the club he held. _ Instinc- 
tively I tucked the small end under my 
arm, and presented the other to Raffles. 
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‘Hold him tight,” he whispered, smil- 
ing. “ He’s not only a better man than 
I thought him, Bunny ; he’s hit upon a 
better dodge than ever I did, of its kind; 
only I should have weighted them evenly 
—to a hair!” 

He had screwed the gimlet into the cir- 
cular butt, close to the edge, and now 
we were wrenching in opposite directions. 
For a moment or more nothing happened. 
Then all at once something gave, and 
Raffles swore an oath as soft as any 
prayer. And for the minute after that his 
hand went round and round with the gim- 
let, as though he were grinding a piano- 
organ, while the end wormed slowly out 
on its delicate thread of fine hard wood. 

The clubs were as hollow as drinking- 
horns, the pair of them, for we went from 
one to the other without pausing to undo 
the padded pockets that poured out upon 
the bed. ‘These were deliciously heavy 
to the hand, yet thickly swathed in cotton- 
wool, so that some stuck together, retain- 
ing the shape of the cavity, as though 
they had been run out of a mould. And 
when we did open them—but let Raffles 
speak. 

He had deputed me to screw in the ends 
of the clubs, and to replace the latter in the 
fender where we had found them. When 
I had done the counterpane was glittering 
with diamonds where it was not shimmer- 
ing with pearls. 

‘Tf this isn’t the tiara that Lady May 
was married in,” said Raffles, ‘and that 
disappeared out of the room she changed 
in, while it rained confetti on the steps! I’ll 
present it to her instead of theone she lost. 

It was stupid to keep these old 
gold spoons, valuable as they are; they 
made the difference in the weight 
Here we have probably the Kenworthy 
diamonds. I don’t know the his- 
tory of these pearls. This looks 
like one family of rings—left on the basin- 


stand, perhaps—alas, poor lady! And 
that’s the lot.” 

Qur eyes met across the bed. 

“What's it all worth?” I asked, 


hoarsely. 

“ Impossible to say. But more than all 
we ever took in all our lives. ‘That I'll 
swear to.” 

“ More than all——’ 

My tongue swelled with the thought. 
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‘But it’ll take some turning into cash, 
old chap !” 

« And—and must it be a partnership ?” 
I asked, finding a lugubrious voice at 
length. 

« Partnership be damned !”’ cried Raf- 
fles, heartily. ‘‘ Let’s get out quicker than 
we came in!” 

We pocketed the things between us, 


“ Out with it—out with it !”’ whispered 
Raffles in an agony ; and as I obeyed, he 
caught me off my feet, and swung me 
bodily but silently into the bedroom, just 
as the outer door opened, and a masterful 
step strode in. 

The next five were horrible minutes. 
We heard the apostle of Rational Drink 
unlock one of the deep drawers in his an- 





All at once something gave.—Page 506. 


cotton-wool and all, not because we 
wanted the latter, but to remove all im- 
mediate traces of our really meritorious 
deed. 

“The sinner won’t dare to say a word 
when he does find out,’’ remarked Raffles 
of Lord Ernest; ‘‘ but that’s no reason 
why he should find out before he must. 
Everything’s straight in here, I think ; no, 
better leave the window open as it was, 
and the blind up. Now out with the light. 
One peep at the other room. ‘That’s all 
right, too. Out with the passage light, 
Bunny, while | open——”’ 

His words died away in a whisper. A 
key was fumbling at the lock outside. 

VoL. XXIX.—58 


tique sideboard, and sounds followed sus- 
piciously like the splash of spirits and the 
steady stream from a siphon. Never be- 
fore or since did I experience such a thirst 
as assailed me at that moment, nor do I 
believe that many tropical explorers have 
known its equal. But I had Raffles with 
me, and his hand was as steady and as 
cool as the hand of a trained nurse. That 
I know because he turned up the collar 
of my overcoat, for some reason, and but- 
toned it at the throat. I afterward found 
that he had done the same to his own, 
but I did not hear him doing it. The one 
thing I heard in the bed-room was a tiny 
metallic click, muffled and deadened in 
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his overcoat pocket, and it not only re- 
moved my last tremor, but strung me to a 
higher pitch of excitement than ever. Yet 
I had then no conception of the game that 
Raffles was deciding to play—that I was 
to play with him in another minute. 

It cannot have been longer before Lord 
Ernest came into his bed-room. Heavens, 
but my heart could thump still ! We were 
standizg near the door, and I could swear 
he touched me; then his boots creaked, 
there was a rattle in the fender—and Raf- 
fles switched on the light. 

Lord Ernest Belville crouched in_ its 
glare with one Indian club held by the 
end, like a footman witha stolen bottle. A 
good-looking, well-built, iron-gray, iron- 
jawed man; but a fool and a weakling at 
that moment, if he had never been one 
before. 

“Lord Ernest Belville,” said Raffles, 
“it’s no use! This is a loaded revolver, 
and if you force me I shall use it on you 
as I would on any other desperate crim- 
inal. I am here to arrest you for a series 
of robberies at the Duke of Dorchester’s, 
Sir John Kenworthy’s and other noble- 
men’s and gentlemen’s houses during the 
present season. You’d better drop what 
you’ve got in your hand. It’s empty.” 

Lord Ernest lifted the club an inch or 
two, and with it his eyebrows—and after 
it his stalwart frame as the club crashed 
back into the fender. And as hestood at 
his full height, a courteous but ironic smile 
under the cropped mustache, he looked 
what he was, criminal or not. 

“Scotland Yard? ”’ said he. 

“That’s our affair, my lord.” 

“T didn’t think they’d got it in them,” 
said Lord Ernest. ‘“‘ Now | recognize you. 
You’re my interviewer. No, I didn’t 
think any of you fellows had got all that 
in you. Come into the other room, and 
I’ll show you something else. Oh, keep me 
covered by all means. But look at this !”’ 

On the antique sideboard, their size 
doubled by reflection in the polished ma- 
hogany, lay a coruscating cluster of pre- 
cious stones, that fell in festoons about 
Lord Ernest’s fingers as he handed them 
to Raffles with scarcely a shrug. 

“ The Kirkleatham diamonds,’ 
“Better add ’em to the bag.” 

Raffles did so without a smile ; with his 
overcoat buttoned up to the chin, his tall 








’ 


said he. 


hat pressed down to his eyes, and between 
the two his incisive features and his keen, 
stern glance, he looked the ideal detective 
of fiction and the stage. What / looked 
God knows, but I did my best to glower 
and show my teeth at his side. I had 
thrown myself into the game, and it was 
obviously a winning one. 

‘‘Wouldn’t take a share, I suppose ?”’ 
Lord Ernest said, casually. 

Raffles did not condescend to reply. I 
rolled back my lips like a bull-pup. 

“Then a drink, at least!” 

My mouth watered, but Raffles shook 
his head impatiently. 

“We must be going, my lord, and you 
will have to come with us.” 

I wondered what in the world we should 
do with him when we had got him. 

“Give me time to put some things 
together? Pair of pajamas, and tooth- 
brush, don’t you know ?” 

“T cannot give you many minutes, my 
lord, but I don’t want to cause a disturb. 
ance here, so I’ll tell them to call a cab if 
you like. But I shall be back in a min- 
ute, and you must be ready in five. Here, 
inspector, you’d better keep this while I 
am gone.” 

And I was left alone with that danger- 
ous criminal! Raffles nipped my arm as 
he handed me the revolver, but I got 
small comfort out of that ! 

“«Sea-green ! Incorruptible ?’”’ inquired 
Lord Ernest as we stood face to face. 

“You don’t corrupt me,” I replied, 
through naked teeth. 

“Then come into my room. I'll lead 
the way. Think you can hit me if I mis- 
behave ?” 

I put the bed between us without a 
second’s delay. My prisoner flung a suit- 
case upon it, and threw things into it with 
a dejected air; suddenly, as he was fitting 
them in, without raising his head (which 
I was watching) his right hand closed 
over the barrel with which I covered him. 

“You'd better not shoot,” he said, a 
knee upon his side of the bed; “if you 
do it may be as bad for you as it will be 
for me!” 

I tried to wrest the revolver from him. 

“‘T will if you force me,” I hissed. 

‘You'd better not,” he repeated, smil- 
ing; and now I saw that if I did I should 
only shoot into the bed or my own legs. 
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His hand was on the top of mine, bending 
it down, and the revolver with it. ‘The 
strength of it was as the strength of ten of 
mine; and now both his knees were on the 
bed ; and suddenly I saw his other hand, 
doubled into a fist, coming up slowly over 
the suit case. 

‘“ Help!’’ I called, feebly. 

‘Help, forsooth! I believe you are 
from Scotland Yard,” he said—and his 
upper-cut came with the “yard.” It 
caught me under the chin. It lifted me 
off my legs. I believe I just heard the 
crash that I made in falling. 

It was Raffles who revived me on that 
‘The suit-case was on the floor, 
Belville had disap- 


very bed. 
and Lord Ernest 
peared. 

“Of course I meant him to go,’ 
mourned Raffles, tenderly ; “ what on 
earth should we have done with him ? 
He’s gone by the iron ladder, as I knew 
he would. I thought you’d take a bribe, 
but it’s really more convincing as it is, 
and just as well for Lord Ernest to be con- 
vinced for the time being. But we had 
him either way. And the joke is that 





when he does tumble to it, as he may any 
minute, he won’t dare to open his mouth !” 

“Then the sooner we clear out the bet- 
ter,’ said I, but I looked askance at the 
open window, for my head was spinning 
still. 

‘‘When you feel up to it,” replied Raf- 
fles, ‘‘ we shall s¢vo// out, and I shall ring 
for the lift. ‘The force of habit is too strong 
in you, Bunny. I shall shut the window 
and leave everything exactly as we found 
it. Lord Ernest will probably tumble be- 
fore he’s badly missed, and then he’ll come 
back and look for us, but what can he do 
if he finds us ? I don’t think I ever had 
a brighter idea in my life ; never thought 
of it till he was in the next room ; never 
dreamt of its coming off so ideally even 
then, and didn’t much care, because we 
had him all ways up. I’m only sorry 
you let him knock you out. I was wait- 
ing outside the door all the time, and it 
made me sick to hear it. But I once broke 
my own head, Bunny, if you remember, 
and not in half such an excellent cause !”’ 

Raffles pointed to the Indian clubs, and 
then touched all his pockets in turn. 


“* You'd better not shoot,’’ he said. 
—Page 598. 
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Gazing abstractedly at the ships of the squadron.—Page 605. 


A BLUE-JACKET MONTE CRISTO 


By Walter S. 


Meriwether 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JULES GUERIN 


O to the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington and ask to see the muster-roll 
of the Swatara, sloop-of-war. It is 

not likely that you will be allowed to, and 
if perchance you are, it is still more un- 
likely that you will find therein any refer- 
ence to the name of Adelburt Nagle. But 
there was once an Adelburt Nagle in that 
vessel’s crew, though this chronicle will 
not tell you under what alias he hid his 
patronymic, which is of no consequence, 
as you will see later on. 


Nagle was one who had been wedded 
to mischance. Incidentally he had been 
wedded to a wife—a widow—and had 
come perilously near having his neck 
broken in consequence. Paying court 
to a step-daughter, he had been beguiled 
into matrimony with the step-mother. 
Then came another entanglement, and one 
so serious that it threatened his extinguish- 
ment. Going to sleep on the roof of their 
tenement-dwelling one sultry night, the 
wife rolled off and wrecked herself on the 
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pavement. Nagle was suspected of hay- 
ing pushed her over and warrants were 
issued. He fled and found his way into 
the navy through the medium of a recruit- 
ing officer who was lax in his ways. 

Nagle was shipped as a landsman, and 
it was while serving Uncle Sam in that 
capacity that fate sent him to the Panama 
Isthmus. ‘The terms “landsman” and 
‘navy’? may seem unrelated, but there is 
such a grade, or ‘“‘rating,”’ as it is called 
in the service afloat, and as one of these 
Nagle shipped on the Swatara and wan- 
dered far. 

No need to tell here of where he went 
or of what he did or left undone during 
the unsalted days of his career at sea. 
Sufficient to say that from the time he 
entered the service at its lowest rung, to 
the time he drifted out of it astride a 
vinegar keg, there was no rule that he 
had not broken and no regulation that he 
had not put his foot through. Through 
the whole gamut of minor offences 
against “ good order and discipline ”’ his 
unsavory record ran, and the gold-laced 
executive officer, the first lieutenant of the 
ship, one day stormily inquired of him 
why he did not be scanter with. his clumsy 
presence. ‘You are only fit for ballast,” 
the lieutenant said, ‘and mighty poor 
ballast at that. Why don’t you desert ?” 

The troublous days filed on, Nagle 
getting into fresh scrapes each day and 
atoning for them the next in extra duty, 
or in confinement, according to the quality 
of his sin. These, be it said, were mostly 
of omission, but that ship’s company was 
agreed that Nagle was the hardest bar- 
gain Uncle Sam had ever made. Then 
came a time when attention was partly 
distracted from this pariah blue-jacket by 
the stirring episodes incident to the rev- 
olution in the Columbian States, the 
burning of Aspinwall, and the subsequent 
occupation of the isthmus by a force land- 
ed from the ships of the North Atlantic 
fleet. 

To aid in keeping the transisthmian 
railway open, the Swatara was hurried to 
Aspinwall, or Colon, as the place is now 
known. Several of Rear Admiral Jouett’s 
ships were there before her, but immedi- 
ately upon arrival, the Swatara was 
signalled by the flag-ship Tennessee and 
ordered to send her entire available force 


ashore to assist in guarding what was left 
of the smouldering ruins of the city. Still 
another requisition was made the follow- 
ing morning, and another squad was sent 
—a motley company of coal-passers, 
signal boys, stewards, and cooks—and 
Nagle. With his usual facility for error, 
Nagle, directly after his company had 
been landed, blundered into a squad of 
blue-jackets from the flag-ship, who, under 
the command of a lieutenant, had been 
detailed to act as guard to a train bound 
out for Panama. 

In the confusion of embarking the com- 
pany, Nagle’s presence was not noted 
until the train was well under way. Then 
he was observed and was plied with 
questions, but he could furnish no good 
reason why he had strayed from his own 
to be a blot upon that flag-ship company 
of natty seamen. ‘The officer in charge 
of the detachment questioned him at 
length, and discovering that the lank 
landsman from the Swatara had blun- 
dered into his company through stupidity, 
he gave orders to consider him as one 
of the detachment until the expedition re- 
turned. 

Panama was reached that evening and 
on the following morning the company was 
ordered into a train bound back to Aspin- 
wall. Never having had much reason for 
liking his fellow-man, the pariah, as soon 
as he was on board, slunk into the seclu- 
sion of a car ahead of that in which his 
company was quartered. The train rolled 
out of the station, and Nagle looked about 
him. It was a covered car into which he 
had found his way, and it was more than 
half filled with stoutly bound boxes ranged 
in tiers. ‘These boxes, he noted in an idle 
way, were about the size of the ordinary 
soap-boxes of commerce, though of much 
stouter build. He “ hefted ” one tenta- 
tively, and finding its weight surprisingly 
great, he wondered what manner of con- 
tents could weigh so much. 

Then came to him a bit of conversation 
he had heard the night before, in which, 
in a vague way, he had understood that his 
company was to act as guard to a treasure- 
train. Millions in gold, the rumor-mon- 
gers had it, were to be sent over the isth- 
mus for use in paying the men engaged in 
excavating that gigantic ditch of De Les- 
seps. Dull of wit as he was, Nagle could 
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not help but realize that he was in the 
midst of a treasure-trove, and as he held 
on to a tier of boxes and watched the land- 
scape fly past, a mighty inspiration urged 
its way into his brain. Why not hurl one 
or more of those boxes into some lagoon, 
note the point of fall, quit the navy, se- 
cure the treasure, and escape ? His brain 
grew dizzy as he thought of what the pos- 
session of so much money meant. No 
more drudgery or abuse, no more kicks 
and cuffs and contumely, no more any- 
thing of the old cheerless life that was past. 


= 



























Nagle’s god was irresolution, and while 
he sat and dreamed of the things he would 
do if he could make part of that gold his 
own, the train glided from out a deep cut 
and went rolling along an embankment 
that stretched across a low-lying portion of 
the isthmus. ‘Then came an upgrade and 
a series of jolts, and Nagle’s wandering 
thoughts were recalled from dreams of af- 
fluence by a vertical shaft of light which 
came streaming through the dusk of the 
car from the midship section. ‘The ray 
broadened as the jolts increased, and Na- 
gle saw that the side-door of 
the car had been jolted from 
its fastenings, and that the 
breach was widening as the 
engine dragged its burden 
over the uneven rails. He 
meditated on that phenom- 
ena, and then as the train 
went rumbling over a trestle, 
he saw a tier of boxes tilt to- 
ward the opening, and then 
an extra heavy jolt sent the 
three topmost boxes tum- 
bling through the orifice. 

Nagle sprawled across the 
car to look, and managed to 
mark the spot where the shal- 
low waters closed over the 
treasure. He followed the 
point with his eyes and 


Long he stood and then turned wea- 
rily away.—Page 607. 
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noted that the boxes plumped overboard 
near a clump of trees and midway between 
a small island and the end of the trestle. 
Blind chance had flung this fortune to 
him, and Nagle, the ill-used of that deity, 
saw dimly the turn of the road. In his 
own crude way he reckoned that each box 
of the three that had gone over the side 
contained at least $20,000 in gold. Sixty 
thousand in all! And never a finger had 
he lifted to make it his, yet there it was in 
604 





went slouching down the street.—Page 607. 


self-appointed security and all his own if 
he could manage its resurrection right. 
The train rolled into what was left of 
Aspinwall, came to a jolting stop near its 
ruined station, and Nagle stole from his 
hiding-place to join the rest of his com- 
pany. At the order of its officer, the de- 
tachment fell into line, and then as the 
command “ count fours ” was given, Na- 
gle, whose habitual vacancy of mind had 
been quickened into dull understanding, 
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saw an excited railroad official point to the 
half-opened door of the car and gesticulate 
wildly. Straining ear to catch the imma- 
terial jabber of the fellow, Nagle missed 
the more material order which sent his 
company wheeling into “fours right.” 
And then came fulsome shoving and el- 
bowing on the part of his fellows to get 
him into his proper place in the marching 
ranks, set off by some lurid observations 
on the part of the officer, who swore that 
there was never another such loon in all 
creation. 

A cutter from the Swatara was at the 
landing, and into it Nagle was ordered by 
the officer, with many sea-blessings on his 
head as an interloper and a nuisance, The 
cutter’s crew asked jeering questions of the 
prodigal ; but Nagle, busy in thought with 
a fortune which lay beyond their horizon, 
gave them little heed. 

Back to the ship he was taken by the 
cutter, and his home-coming was marked 
by sundry references to handcuffs and 
courts-martial by the gunpowdery first 
lieutenant who was at the gangway-lad- 
der when the boat drew alongside. But 
Nagle minded little the berating he got. 
To him the fuming of the gold-laced one 
was but sounding brass and _tinkling 
cymbal. He bowed his head to the pelt- 
ing syllables, and when the storm was 
over and he was told to go forward and 
be quick about it, he promptly forgot all 
else save that trio of gold-laden boxes 
awash in the lagoon and awaiting resur- 
rection at his hands. 

The cutter was hoisted and then the 
meal pennant went rippling aloft to notify 
all concerned that the Swatara’s remnant 
of a crew was at supper and not to be 
disturbed without good reason. Usually 
in everybody’s mess and nobody’s watch, 
Nagle for once was unmindful of the 
cheery whistle of the boatswain’s mate, 
calling the just and the unjust to the even- 
ing meal. No one missed him except the 
cook of the mess to which he was offi- 
cially accredited. ‘The cook, a Jamaica 
darky picked up at Kingston, noted 
Nagle’s absence, and discovering him 
seated on the forecastle with head bowed 
in arms and all heedless of supper, he 
delivered himself of the conviction that 
Nagle, the abstracted, “had done lost his 
remembrance an’ was using his forgit.” 

VoL, XXIX.—59 


Supper over, the order to “stand by 
hammocks” was given, but Nagle was 
still too busy with his half-formed schemes 
to line up for his bedding, and the next 
order sounded on this ship-of-war, that 
to “turn in and keep quiet,” found him 
leaning over the forecastle rail and gazing 
abstractedly at the ships of the squadron 
as they flourished their yellow spars to the 
heave of a ground-swell rolling in from 
the Caribbean. 

The marine guard, the police of the 
ship, had been sent ashore, and that same 
shore stretched its palm-fringed length a 
scant half mile away. Nagle looked and 
bethought himself of ways to reach it. 
The officer of the deck was in the chart- 
room aft and only a drowsy quartermaster 
was on watch. ‘The cutters were all hoist- 
ed, and were, moreover, too heavy for one 
man to handle, even if they could have 
been lowered unobserved. And as Nagle 
could not swim, it behooved him to find 
some other way of reaching shore. While 
he pondered, there came to him an inspira- 
tion-—one in which vinegar kegs were in- 
volved. ‘There was an empty one on the 
berth-deck, he remembered, and looking 
stealthily around to see that no one was 
watching, he stole below and groped his 
way through the dim light to where the 
vessel lay. Carefully he carried it up the 
ladder and to the forecastle rail, and 
closing the bung with the neckerchief he 
wore, he lowered the cask overside, and 
dropping into the forechains, slipped 
nioselessly into the water. Getting astride 
of the cask, he used it as a buoy and set 
out to paddle himself ashore. 

Hard was the struggle, but he finally 
reached the sandy beach. Of how he 
cast aside his navy raiment, and of how 
he fared until the Isthmian troubles were 
at an end and the fleet sailed away, I will 
not tell you here. Nor will I extend this 
yarn by recounting how at last he ma- 
noeuvred himself to the neighborhood 
of his boxes three, and rescued them from 
the ooze that was fast closing over their 
sturdy shapes. But rescue them he did, 
and by dint of much exertion and the 
unwonted display of that sort of diplo- 
macy described as low cunning, he finally 
managed to get his boxes and himself on 
board a Pacific Mail steamship bound 
for New York. Barely enough money 
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nim and all danger past! 
curvy tricks had fortune 
t how generous had been 
! Sixty thousand in gold! 
What would 1 do with it all? First he 
would have sumptuous dinner—a big, 
juicy beefsteax with plenty of onions and 
fried potatoes, or maybe ham and eggs. 
But what was he thinking of ? Hang it 
all, he would have both, and some pie 
afterward if he felt like it. 

And clothes! He knew just the sort 
he would buy, and his heart swelled within 
him as he thought that he need not limit 
his purchase to one suit, nor yet to twenty, 
if he felt so disposed. 

A yacht came dancing by and ‘that gave 
Nagle another idea— one that almost took 
away his breath. He would charter—no, 
he would buy one outright. Then he 
would inveigle some of his old shipmates 
into serving him as a crew, and wouldn’t 
he lord it over them as master! That 
dream of conquest led to still another, and 
he caught his breath at the grandeur of it. 
He would cruise in his yacht to some port 
where that old Swatara would be, visit 
her in his gig, and be entertained by the 
officers. Yes, the future held many tri- 
umphs. i 

The ship sidley along her pier, and the 
gang-plank was put over. ‘There was a 
wait that tried the patience of the new 
Monte Cristo, and then at last the steer- 
age passengers were attended to and Na- 
gle came ashore followed by his boxes. A 
customs officer approached, gave one of 
the boxes a kick, and demanded to know 
what was in them. A few hours before 
and Nagle would have been disconcerted 
by the sharp query. But the victories he 
was to win in that yacht had braced up his 
character a bit, and he explained glibly 
enough that the boxes held specimens of 
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minerals, and that he was a mining engi- 
neer, travelling in hard luck. The in- 
spector looked keenly at Nagle and then 
at the boxes. They were heavily clamped 
with iron and hard to open. “ All right,” 
said the inspector, who was in a hurry ; 
and Nagle released from that ordeal, be- 
came the hostage of a cabman, who de- 
manded the right to take him somewhere. 
‘* How much ?” asked Nagle, fingering 
three silver dollars, all that was left of the 
small amount that he had with him when 
he deserted the Swatara. Cabby held up 
two expressive fingers, and Nagle and his 
boxes were soon being driven to a modest 
hostelry, which cabby recommended. Ar- 
riving there, Nagle surrendered his last 
dollar to the clerk, and an attendant 
helped to carry his boxes to his room. 
Nagle called for a hatchet, and the imple- 
ment was brought. Then barring door 
and drawing shutter, he lit the gas and 
approaching his uncounted treasure, said 
to his throbbing heart, ‘‘ Peace, be still !”’ 
Might he not have misjudged the 
amount of gold contained in those sturdy 
cases ? If he had, he was not sorry for 
it, he told himself as he attacked the stout 
fastenings of one. For now as he looked 
at the size of the boxes and thought how 
small a space a thousand dollars in gold 
would occupy, he felt sure that his treas- 
ure would be at least three times greater 
than he had supposed it to be. With that 
he wrested from a case the iron band that 
girded it, and with a mighty blow of the 
hatchet the box was burst asunder. 
Followed the crash of matter and the 
wreck of dreams. Over the floor clattered 
a bushel or more of small iron nuts, such 
as are used for bolting steel rails together. 
For full five minutes Nagle stood, breath- 
ing hard and staring, trying to collect his 
senses and trying not to believe his eyes. 
Blankly he looked down upon the mess, 
and as blankly it stared back at him. 
Grasping a handful of the nuts he looked 
upon them long and hard, but deception 
was not their bent and Nagle felt his world 
going to pieces when he realized that the 
honest bits of metal had no secrets to be- 
tray. Picking up the hatchet in a sudden 
frenzy, he smote another box, and another 
cataract of nuts went rolling over the dingy 
carpet. 
Dropping the hatchet, Nagle limped 
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weakly to the window, pushed open the 
blind and looked out upon the darkening 
world. Long he stood, and then turned 
wearily away. An hour later a dejected 
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figure stole out into the night and went 
slouching down the street, carefully in- 
specting signs that bore hints of free lunch 
dispensed. 

















BROTHERHOOD 


By E. S. Martin 


THAT plenty but reproaches me 
Which leaves my brother bare. 
Not wholly glad my heart can be 
While his is bowed with care. 
If I go free, and sound and stout 
While his poor fetters clank, 
Unsated still, I’ll still cry out, 
And plead with Whom I thank. 


Almighty : Thou who Father be 
Of him, of me, of all, 
Draw us together, him and me, 
That whichsoever: fall, 
The other’s hand may fail him not,— 


The other’s strength decline 


No task of succor that his lot 
May claim from son of Thine. 


I would be fed. 


I would be clad. 


I would be housed and dry. 

But if so be my heart is sad,— 
What benefit have I ? 

Best he whose shoulders best endure 
The load that brings relief, 

And best shall he his joy secure 
Who shares that joy with grief. 
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By Mary A. Peixotto 
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Among the Fishing Boats. 


UCKED away ina littie Dutch coun- 

try town far from the railroad, there 

stands a homely Aoffehuis, dipping 
its feet in the slow-moving canal—a little 
inn, where six of us, all Americans and all 
art-students, went to spend the summer 
some years ago. 

Its doorway is tall and broad and well 
fitted to frame the aryple figure of our 
vrow, with her good-jumored motherly 
face shining in its aureple of snowy white 
muslin. ‘This door givfs access to a nar- 
row hall, immaculately}clean, on one side 
of which is the large café, where the men 
assemble to smoke the} fat Dutch pipes 
in the evening and on 4hnday afternoons, 
and where a fine keg $f beer is always 
on tap in its cool restitg-place under the 
counter. 

Across the corridor is the living-room, 
also used as the dining-room, spacious 








and high-ceilinged. One end of it is taken 
up by a roomy, six-sided bow window, 
whose tall sashes with their spotless cur- 
tains give one an: extended view of the 
river as it lazily lags past. The wall by 
the door hides a great cupboard where a 
pitcher of milk, a generous pot of butter, 
some Edam cheese, and bread ad “bitum 
are always placed ready to satisfy any 
pang of hunger between meals. 

When we came down to breakfast in 
the morning we found, in front of the 
fireplace over an oil-lamp, a great iron 
kettle filled with oatmeal, to which we 
helped ourselves with a wooden ladle. 
Beside each place at table was a little 
earthen’ jar filled with live coals and 
covered with a grill, on which we made 
our toast either of the flaky white bread 
or better still of the solid graham loaf. 
Disposed along the board, at equal inter- 
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vals, tea, coffee, or chocolate were kept 
warm over little lamps of charming design 
whose lights were shaded by dainty globes 


of pearly white, decorated with repoussé 


images of four-clappered windmills and 
canal-boats or Dutch peasants going to 
market. 

Dinner was served at one o’clock. Our 
chief delight at that meal was the dressing 
of the salad. ‘Two great bowls of crisp 
lettuce and all the necessary ingredients 
were placed upon a side table and we 
took turns at mixing the dressing. Each 
had a special recipe, but we all deferred 
to one of us—a Southerner—who con- 
cocted two things unapproachably well— 
a salad dressing and wash drawings of 
the irrepressible *‘ Pat.” 

We never knew this little fellow’s real 
name. Though a ten-year-old Hollander, 
from the date of his advent among us, his 
long upper lip and merry little twinkling 
eyes had warranted the Celtic epithet. A 
cigar as long as his head was ever in his 
mouth and, as he shuffled along, his hat 
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tilted back, and his hands thrust deep in 
his wide little Dutch breeches, he looked 
as he was the terror of the village. Though 
his cigars and other luxuries were the 
outgrowth of the Southerner’s generosity, 
‘Pat’? never missed an opportunity of 
urging on his comrades to all sorts of 
tricks tending to annoy the artist colony 
and remained entirely oblivious to re- 
monstrances. 

At the hotel, besides our party, there was 
a band of German students with their pro- 
fessors from Carlsruhe. The two colonies 
managed to get along very well in spite 
of a wide divergence of opinion on the 
subject of color. Above the dining-room, 
in a sort of loft, which was used as a 
studio, all our studies were tacked up to 
dry. Here, side by side, hung representa- 
tives of often the same subject painted 
by pupils of two diametrically opposed 
schools, and results were usually edifying. 
Two of our party had imbibed in Paris 
the most pronounced ideas of impression- 
ism and translated the deep rich gloom of 
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Vrow Bloch was my most 
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talkative model. —Page 611. 
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the Holland interiors into the pearly pinks 
and greens of Monet, and these studies, 
strange enough in themselves, were con- 
trasted with the deepest burnt umber and 
bitumen of one of Germany’s oldest and 
most conservative academies. 

When the hours of work were over and 
the late twilight had closed in we gathered 





Its doorway 


in the dining-room for a bit of amusement. 
We would have some music—for there was 
a piano in the room—or, one of the Ger- 
mans, a most accomplished ’cellist, would 
delight us with some of the deep soul- 
stirring chords of his instrument. Other 
evenings we would play games, even in- 
venting them like children to suit the oc- 
casion. Once the Germans gave a féte 
and sent to Munich for a real keg of beer 
which became but an empty barrel before 
midnight. We got up charades and /ad- 
leaux vivants, and even rehearsed short 
plays. 

It got abroad that the men needed more 
summer shirts—so the girls volunteered to 


do the sewing if the men would do the cut- 
ting-out. We delegated the Southerner (for 
he had good taste) to go to Rotterdam 
and buy the material. Then for a fort- 
night followed a succession of most ex- 
citing evenings. The great dining-table 
was used as a cutting-board. One man 
cut out the cuffs and collars, another the 
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well fitted to frame the ample figure of our vvow.—Page 608. 


sleeves, another the bodies, while the girls 
basted or sewed on the small hand ma- 
chine. 

How merry we were! And the good 
vrow would stand by, with her little round 
hands on her hips and drink in our merri- 
ment. 

She took us under her wing as her 
children, and her word was not an idle 
jest when she dubbed us her “ family,” 
for she nursed us when sick, cheered 
us when downcast, and even loaned us 
money when bankrupt. 

She took a special pride in fattening 
us up, and personally saw to it that we 
ate enough. Regularly once a week we 
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“The barber coming up the Kyker.”’ 


were taken ev masse to the barn-loft and 
weighed—our weights being duly record- 
ed on the wall. The scales consisted of 
two platforms of wood attached to a big 
rafter. The person to be weighed stood 
on one platform while mjiheer piled 
stone weights on the other and then dida 
bit of mental arithmetic in adding the re- 
sult. For most of us young people this 
did not involve too much labor—mental 
or physical—but when the vow, or worse 
still, when mjnxheer himself climbed upon 
the scales we worked hard piling on the 
fifty-pound weights! One of us had 
the brilliant idea of putting rocks in his 
pockets and thus surprised and delighted 
our honest hostess by gaining twenty 
pounds in one week, though to her dis- 
gust he lost nineteen of it the week after, 
and had to explain. 

One night, toward the end of the sum- 
mer, I missed the zvvow, and going back 
of the kitchen into her small domain, I 
found her seated with her hands stretched 





on the table before her, her eyes fixed on 
a little brass lamp at the far end of the 
room. 

Yes, she was sad. She was thinking 
of the long winter that was coming, and 
how she would miss us when we would 
all be gone—but she would sit there and 
think—think of her “children,” and the 
thought would make her happy—for they 
might come back again. Dear, whole- 
souled zvow—to this day I have a warm 
spot in my heart for you, you brave, good- 
hearted little Hollander. 

And Vrow Bloch—what memories her 
very name brings up! 

Vrow Bloch was my most talkative mod- 
el, though the old lady was seventy-five. 
She lived at the end of the village in a 
squatty little buff brick house, with but 
one window and a door. The window, 
with its heavy, bottle-green shutters, was 
the salient feature of the cottage. Its 
white curtains, edged with a border of 
coarse lace, framed in the gay-colored 
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The Sunday Evening Walk. 


geraniums, turning their red flowers tow- 
ard the passer-by. 

Entering by a narrow passage, lined with 
copper cooking-utensils, a few household 
provisions and a quantity of brooms and 
scrubbing-brushes, a door to the left 
brought you immediately into the single 
sombre room. It was a low-ceilinged, 
dark place, quite typical of all the peas- 
ant house interiors. It was lighted solely 
by the window, divided into tiny square 
panes. By this window stood a straight, 
high-backed wooden chair with arms— 
Vrow Bloch’s habitual seat—and near it 
an oilcloth-covered table on which I in- 
variably saw a ball of black knitting-wool 
when the needles were not busily clicking 
between the good zvow’s fingers. 

Near the window also stood the dresser 
containing the necessaries for her meagre 
meals. Upon one end of its shelf rested 
a lacquered tray, so polished that window, 
flowers, and a peep of gray sky were al- 
ways reflected in its shining black surface 
—a bit of minute detail such as Van Eyck 
loved to paint. In the centre of the same 
shelf stood a little violet-colored pitcher, 
circled with stripes of burnished gold— 
her greatest treasure this, carefully guarded 
since the first days of her married life. 
The decoration of the shelf was completed 
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by a tin box containing the much-appre- 
ciated honey cake. 

Opposite the dresser stood the wide- 
mouthed chimney-piece. In its sombre 
recess, on a blue-tiled porcelain oil-lamp, 
the potatoes were boiled and the water for 
the coffee was heated. These two ali- 
ments constitute the chief nourishment of 
the Dutch peasant. <A row of brass can- 
dlesticks were lined up on the mantel-shelf 
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and at one end the coffee-grinder was 
placed. An old clock, with long chains 
and weights, hung in a corner, and its 
grinding tick-tack broke the monotonous 
silence, otherwise only disturbed by the low 
cooing of the fat, 
well-fed dove. It 
hung near by in the 
dove-cage, which is 
found in every hum- 
ble home in Holland 
a cage no larger 
than that of a canary 
and in which the gray 
bird passes its days 
of dismal captivity. 
The feature of the 
room, however, was 
the bed in the wall, 
and the innumerable 
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I noticed the old lady became fidgetty 
in her pose. She finally got up and 
pulled aside the checked curtains which 
hid her bed, and standing on the little 
step, plunged into its obscure recesses. 
For amoment her old 
body was hidden, but 
soon she reappeared 
with two great boxes 
in her arms. 

Her good old face 
was flushed with ex- 
citement. 

Putting the boxes 
on the floor, she drew 
up her favorite chair 
and her long bony 
fingers — fingers that 
had never ceased to 
labor in honest toil— 





cubby-holes which 
surround it. These 
dark bunks, shut in 
by their checked 
green and red cur- 
tains, were always un- 
healthily mysterious 
places to me, for the 
unlimited space _be- 
sides containing the 
bed, seemed the re- 
ceptacle for all the — 


owner’s possessions i ; 
—stowed away on ».. 

. SON 
shelves which reached Se 


to the ceiling. The 
room itself never be- 
trayed the slightest suggestion of a sleep- 
ing apartment—no article of wearing ap- 
parel, no article of toilet was ever visible. 

Vrow Bloch was constructed on some- 
what the same plan as a Lombardy pop- 
lar—tall and straight, her bony arms 
swaying, and her old head nodding as the 
breeze caught her plain cozf. I say plain 
coif in distinction to the elaborate lace 
ones which are worn in Rysoord. Very 
old women, and women in mourning, al- 
ways wear a simple wide-hemmed mousse 
with no lace trimming. 

One day I chanced to speak to her of 
the uncomely fashion the Dutch women 
have of wearing démodée hats and bon- 
nets on top of their beautiful caps, making 
both head-dresses ridiculous by their utter 
incongruity. 
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trembled as she un- 
tied the fastenings. 
Then, one by one, she 
showed me the co/s 
she had worn for six- 
ty years, all freshly 
laundered, though 
some were discolored 
by age. There were 
tiny round crocheted 
caps, such as women 
wear in the flax fields; 
there were elaborate 
lace ones, and such 
a collection of old- 
fashioned black bon- 
nets! She explained 
that the bonnets were adopted by old 
ladies a decade or so ago, and now, 
even the young girls wear hats over 
their coi/s because they think them be- 
coming. 

After much admiration on my part, and 
considerable retrospection on hers, the 
boxes were tied up and laid away in the 
dark closets by the bed, and the checked 
curtains again pulled to. 

Vrow Bloch resumed her seat by the 
window, and her old hands took up the 
knitting—those knotted bony hands, her 
life of work was written on each swollen 
twisted knuckle. Her fingers, however, 
again dropped the needles and lay idle in 
her lap, and her gaze was far away, and 
her old eyes grew dim, and I fancied 
that her thoughts had drifted back to the 
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day when she donned her wedding co//, 
still treasured in its sanctum by the bed. 

Some days, the only interruption of our 
posing hours, was the grinding and mak- 
ing of the coffee, at eleven o’clock. I 
always took a cup with my old friend, and 
it was a very serious affair. If I chanced 
to be working in the afternoon, the only 
distraction would be when the zvvow sol- 
emnly left her seat and, going to the 
checked curtains, brought forth a large- 
mouthed glass jar, which contained some 
dozen crisp, clear, yellow and red candies. 
She would hand me one in her bony fin- 
gers, take one herself, close the bottle, 
and restore it to its shelf. 

Her Bible always lay on the table. Once 
I got her to pose, reading it, but soon her 
head bent low, and she was asleep. She 
said that, winter and summer, she was up 
at four, and read her Bible till daybreak, 
though I’ve often had my doubts about 
the reading, and am rather inclined to 
suspect that the good old soul finished her 
night’s rest with her fingers between the 
Bible leaves. 
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Each of us had our special favorite 
among the models, though, for variety, we 
would exchange with each other. ‘There 
was Drika, the Van Ness’s daughter, who 
posed par complaisance and not because 
she needed the money ; and the cobbler’s 
wife, with a head poised on its slender 
snowy neck, like a Memling Madonna ; 
and little Mimi with her straight flaxen 
hair, and the poor people down in the ky- 
ker, who pose at any price. 

But it was generally understood that 
our models would not pose on Saturday, 
that day being exclusively devoted to 
house-cleaning within and without. Early 
in the morning every stick of furniture is 
carefully rubbed and wiped and taken 
out of the house. Then the women, with 
their skirts tucked up, entirely flood the 
rooms with bucket after bucket of water, 
brought up from the canal by means of 
the shoulder-yoke. With broom and brush 
they souse and scrub the red-tiled floor 
and finally pull up a plug in one corner to 
let the water flow out—let us hope into 
the canal. 














A Country Vender and His Cart. 


While the floor is drying, a great pol- 
ishing goes on in the street. Quaint old 
brass lamps and candle-sticks, tobacco- 
boxes and ash-trays, huge milk-cans—all 
are burnished until, like golden mirrors, 
they reflect the red-cheeked, white-capped 
faces bent over them. 

The lacquer-man is busy on Saturday. 
He goes from house to house painting 
the bread - trays and honey- cake boxes 
with designs of gaudy birds and wondrous 
leaves and flowers. 

The street is in a turmoil until noon, 
when order is partially restored and the 
scanty midday meal partaken of. In the 
afternoon washing is resumed. The ex- 
teriors of the cottages are scrubbed from 
roof to pavement and every trace of 
mould removed, for in this low, wet air the 
green moss gathers quickly. Then the 
brick pavements are drenched and care- 
fully dried, and I have even seen the 
women slip off their sabots and tiptoe to 
their doorway in their woollen chaussons, 
so as not to soil the immaculate sidewalk. 

Lastly, toward evening, the entire vil- 
lage goes to the canal, and all the sabots 
are washed and whitened with pumice- 
stone, spotless for the morrow. On Sat- 


urday evening all the pickets of the low 
black fences are decorated with rows of 
dripping foot-gear, carefully graduated 
in size from the big wooden shoes of the 
father down to the tiny sabot of the 
youngest born. 

The Sabbath-day in Rysoord is marked 
by an impressive peace. The women, as 
the men, seem sincere in their devotions. 
Though the village is divided into two 
congregations there is little conflict of 
opinion. 

On Sunday morning every Hollander, 
young and old, dons his best apparel. 
His clothing is marked by the greatest 
sobriety. The old women dress in black 
with a quantity of very full skirts. On 
their heads and over their shoulders fall 
the snowy coif surmounted with the time- 
honored bonnet tied under the chin with 
wide ribbons. They carry their Bible 
clasped in both hands before them as 
they dignifiedly clatter along in their fresh 
sabots. 

The younger women are scarcely gayer 
in colored skirts of sombre green, deep 
red, or heavy brown, with aprons of va- 
rious patterns. Their mousse is fastened 
to the hair with gold or jewelled pins ; 
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golden spirals adorn their temples, while 
ear-rings of filigree hang in long pendants 
almost to the neck, and quaint chains bind 
the throat. 

Mynheer is invariably clothed in black. 
A high black stock and a funny, round 
cap pulled over his eyes, give him an an- 
cient air which is further heightened by a 
bushy beard brushing out from under his 
square, well-shaven jaw. His upper lip 
seems ever closed over a long cigar. I 
never remember a Dutchman’s hands, for 
they are ever thrust deep in his ample 
breeches pockets. 

With what pleasure do I recall the tran- 
quil Sunday evenings in Rysoord ! 

Afternoon service over, the people come 
out on the avenue—that interminable 
straight walk where the trees interlace their 
far-stretching branches in a high green 
vault, broken here and there by a few rays 
of the late sun—a strange light, making 
of a sudden the intertwined branches 
and tender leaves flash out like glorious 
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stained-glass windows, and the long ave- 
nue, with its giant columns, an endless 
Gothic nave. | 

In its deep shadows, coming and go- 
ing, wander the young and elderly moth- 
ers, youths an& their sweethearts, girls and 
boys. Young§girls walk four and five to- 
gether, linked rm inarm. They have put 
aside their uns@mly hats, and the full folds 
of their lacy cos frame their bright round 
faces. Their §irtations are quiet affairs. 
They are quite Bontent to have their swains 
walk behind tyem, puffing at their long 
cigars. <A rar§¥ ripple of laughter, or a 
shout from a l{sty lad, vary the continual 
clatter of big afid little wooden shoes. 

As night creeps on and shuts out the 
last light of day, the peasants enter their 
low, tiled houses to partake of the evening 
meal. Quiet lights, like tiny glow-worms, 









glint along the avenue, and as we wander 
down its dark, deserted way, a sense of 
utter peace and quiet rests within its shady 
aisle. 























Stadhuis in Hoorn. 














1MeG SHIP OF SILENCE 


By Edward A. Uffington Valentine 


Ro WNP though I knew, I shall not know again; 
“ak And though I weary, I must ever wait; 
BLY And though I pray, yet will it not avail! 


Peace—peace beyond comparing—heavenly peace 
Dwells like a dove upon thy solemn spars 

And sheds its balm upon the silent crew. 

But here, among the noisy tongues of men, 

The end is turmoil, tears and burthens ever, 
And ceaseless fret—the Marah of the World! 
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fey] eyes are ever fixed on seaward lines : 
| : Hk And haunting visions have their mock of me ; 


wi As here I sit through all the burning day, 


Friendless, and stony as these whitened cliffs. 
Sails rising from the verge shall melt again, 
And many vessels bring their merchant freight 
Unto the harbor and the homes of men— 
But, Ship of Silence, thou wilt never come ! 
Only in dreams my misty eyes behold 

How far from every port thy bless¢d prow 
Steers onward homeless through the untraversed deep, 
The hooded helmsman, pale with saintly fast, 
Holding the helm with steadfast hand of faith, 
His withered lips sealed by an awful vow : 
And over all the brooding eyes of Christ, 
And over all the constant wings of Peace! 


= 


AOQUTH’S fevered fancies preyed upon my blood 
34 And fought within my heart against the vow. 
I only of them all had manhood’s heat, 
I, only, had my yearning youthless youth— 
While ghostly age was on their ragged beards 
As gray as. were their time-worn gabardines, 
Or as the deck their noiseless sandals trod. 
The waters, girding with unbroken rim 
The patient pathways of the winged barque, 
Were not more waste than seemed my waste of youth. 
Oft in the midnight watches at the helm, 
When all the Brethren in their lamp-lit cells 
With knitted palms were bent upon their beads, 
Sorely my heart was tempted to the sin. 
The white stars brightening on the ocean’s brink 
Called to my spirit, as they slowly sank 
To where lay half-way down the curving world 
The bourns and regions of my hungry dreams, 
The noise of marts, and song and strife of men ; 
But awe as oft o’ercame me, and my hand 
Let fall the yellowed chart that fed my thoughts ; 
Fear of the Silence and the Silent Crew, 
But most of all, beyond all other fears, 
Fear of the figure of the dying Christ 
That hung, colossal, on the forward mast, 
With arms outstretched against the blackened spars : 
So, through the lonely vigils in the night, 
The vow constrained me, and the face of Christ— 
But healed not, nay, or held me at the last, 
For all my fasting and the bloody scourge ; 
And I grew blind unto the whitening dawn 
And found no calm within the quiet noon, 
In sunset waters, or the lulling foam. 


when I fell, 


And after many days upon the spar, 
With famine clutching at the final crumb, 
And anguished thirst, deliverance from the deep. 
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TMOW doth mine eld bear witness to the cup 





[ have beheld the fruitless end of lust 
And how the World is but a mocking thing. 

My whole heart sickens, and my chill bones ache 
For to be gathered from this Vale of Tears, 

Yes, ache with utter longing for the end. 

For peradventure, Help behind the grave 

Will grant that Peace I shall not know again 
While in these rusting fetters of the flesh: 

Nay, though my prayers and daily penance plead 
And severance of this rebel tongue I plucked, 
Repentant, from its roots, full long agone, 

And these dead ears I pierced. My glazing eyes, 
Dim with untimely rheum of constant tears, 
Watch on in vain upon these whitened cliffs. 

No gale wafts near the sail for which I long. 
Only in dreams I see the blessed barque 

And in the starry light the face of Christ, 

His outstretched arms that cling upon the spars 
Shedding a balm among the hooded crew! 


Wherein my wanton youth dissolved its pearl. 
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Drawn by W. Glackens. 


He tottered the length of the tank.—Page 626 








WITHOUT ORDERS 


By Louis C. Senger 


HE hills that ranged in such 
picturesque disorder all 
about Solloday, the end of 
the division, were produc- 
tive mainly of bowlders. 

iwedad) ‘here was a scanty soil, al- 
most hidden, and in the crevices a gnarled 
growth of pine and low shrub-oak cleverly 
managed to fasten itself. ‘This valuable 
growth was totally destroyed at least tri- 
ennially, and the cause promptly fixed 
upon the railroad. It came to be a sore 
point with the claim-agent, and afterward 
with the road’s attorneys. With the others 
it was considered a good investment to 
purchase landscape along the right of way. 
It cost a dollar an acre, and yielded a net 
income of about fifty per cent. per annum. 

‘The road-master of the division directed 
a force of landscape-gardeners, according 
to section foreman Pat Kelly, who further 
asked the officer point-blank if his gang 
was to “ kape on makin’ mud pies fer thim 
farmers? O’ll take th’ gang up an’ clane 
"em out at th’ worrud.—/%ot?” 

The revenue from the hills dwindled 
under the present management, but at the 
end of one long, dry, hot summer the vigil- 
ance of the working-force was taxed to the 
uttermost. ‘The woods suffered silently. 
The soft, velvety underbrush crackled and 
crumbled underfoot, and the air was with- 
out the spice and smell of dank, healthy 
growth. A fire seemed to spring up from 
the sun’s rays, and the road-master de- 
clared that two sticks swung together by 
an occasional breeze was enough to start 
a blaze. Day by day the distant hills 
faded into thinner and thinner clouds of 
blue, and at night their dusky edges were 
outlined in places with a red as faint as the 
last blush .of sunset. The despatchers 
were alert for news, and the operators at 
the towers kept watch and reported every 
distant cloud of smoke. ‘The matter went 
on thus for days, but instructed gangs were 
stationed in ready places to move quick- 
ly to any point on the right of way, and 
the whole mountain-division was well in 
hand. 
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One night the sun set a ball of fire, and 
the moon came up in a red smudge. In 
the morning the valley was choked with 
smoke, and the grass and the leaves were 
a deep olive green. A man’s face was un- 
healthy sallow in that light, and there 
was something imminent about the sky. 
It seemed to end abruptly within a stone’s 
throw. It was a far-reaching, uncanny 
force that began with the sun and the 
stars and crowded stealthily in upon the 
earth to stifle. In Solloday the dogs 
skulked about the streets and howled dis- 
mally, and in the fields near the town cat- 
tle stood huddled together, lowing wist- 
fully in all directions. Men went about 
half-cringing, and the sense of impending 
danger was shared by the trees. All the 
sounds of the rail were sodden and echo- 
less, and the scream of an engine came 
down the tracks unresonant and_half- 
strangled. 

The superintendent went home at mid- 
night. Some time after daylight he stood 
at the telephone. 

** ]Juane found a fire up near Skinner’s 
Creek at five forty,” they told him ; * got 
the best of it in an hour. Kelly reports a 
fire in the woods over beyond Big Curve, 
a mile from the right of way. ‘The weather- 
reports say high northerly winds and prob- 
able rain.” 

The wind from the north began fitfully, 
but soon grew into a slow, even gale. ‘The 
smoke still clung to the valley, and the yel- 
low light became still more ghastly. ‘The 
superintendent came down to the office 
and walked the floor. ‘The rest of the 
force waited. Then the morning train 
came down the branch and reported a fire 
along the right of way a dozen miles from 
Solloday. On the heels of the report 
came a despatch from the branch station 
above the place of the fire : 

“The woods are reported on fire four 
miles below this station, and spreading. 
When last seen was two miles wide and 
moving south rapidly. The right of way 
was crossed below the bridge over Beaver 
Creek at about seven-thirty. ‘The tannery 
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station will be in great danger in case of 
wind.” 

There was no track-force on the branch. 
There was nothing on the branch. If 
something grim had swallowed the branch 
from beginning to end it would not have 
been a calamity, and the superintendent 
would have been profoundly grateful. Of 
course it would go wrong. It was precise- 
ly in accordance with his every idea of the 
branch that it would turn up and pester 
him. It was inevitable. 

The superintendent kicked over a chair 
and went down-stairs. Harris, the engi- 
neer of the branch-train, was putting his en- 
gine to rights in one corner of the yard at 
the end of the depot. The superintendent 
walked straight up the track and stopped. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Lawrence,” the 
engineer said, respectfully. 

“Harris,” the superintendent answered 
from below, plunging at once into the mid- 
dle of the matter ; ‘“ Harris, there is a bad 
fire on the other side of the tannery station, 
and in this wind it means sure roasting for 
the people up there. ‘Two women in the 
crowd, too. Why the dez7/ didn’t they 
come down this morning ?” he demanded, 
glaring down the track. He received no 
answer, and went on. “Well, I’ve got to 
send somebody up there, of course. f 
don’t mind telling you that the fellow that 
goes has some close connections to make.” 

“ You wouldn’t send anyone else, would 
you—say?”’’ He turned ‘to the fireman. 
** What do you answer, Jimmie ?_ Want to 
make an extra trip to-day ?” 

“Sure,” the fireman answered. 

The superintendent walked down the 
track ahead of the engine. “Boy,” he 
called at the tower, ‘give these fellows a 
track down to the branch as soon as you 
can.” 

He stood on the track and watched un- 
til the engine wound down past a train of 
freight. Then he went back to the office. 
From the window he watched the engine 
slide into the cut—running busily through 
the gloom on its errand, without orders 
and with no light or signal. He raised his 
eyes to the almost inky-black sky, and he 
noticed that the wind had become stronger. 


Harris was very busy as his engine went 
into the shadow of the forest, and his men- 
tal occupation was disagreeing with the 
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Solloday and Silver Lake Construction 
Company. ‘Toswing around some of the 
curves gave one the sensation of being in 
the train of an avalanche. ‘The principle 
of economy was strained, too, in the use of 
material, and in places there were gaps of 
three inches between the rail-ends. Har- 
ris openly declared that every man even 
remotely identified with the building of 
that piece of track should be compelled to 
ride down in his engine-cab at least once a 
month. In the early days he once suc- 
ceeded in inveigling the contractor, and it 
was a ride the latter long remembered. 
He was game, however, and Irish. “‘Th’ 
next time would ye mind runnin’ off th’ 
thrack, an’ so continoo ?”’ he asked after- 
ward. ‘“Ye’d find it smoother. ’Tis a 
bad thing for me kidneys, so.” 

Although Harris was not in a position 
to regard it broadly, perhaps there were 
abstract economic reasons for the building 
of the road. At any rate it set aimlessly 
out from Solloday one day and burrowed 
through the outlying hills like a ground- 
hog, piling the dirt in two yellow heaps at 
either end of the cut. Once within the 
valley, the way lay for the first four miles 
through a dark forest of hemlock, which 
in some way had escaped the lumbermen 
who again and again devastated the sur- 
rounding country. Then it ran steadily up- 
grade until it attained a plateau, where it 
found and renamed the little old village 
of White Pond. Later, while a reasonless 
train bustled back and forth, the stock was 
purchased and sold, and repurchased and 
sold. Each time losing strength, it finally 
filtered into the hands of some citizens who, 
for the public good, did not wish to see the 
road cease operations. The public-spirited 
citizens chanced to be mainly directors of 
the trunk line, and in time the little road 
was by the latter leased, operated, and con- 
trolled ; so the papers set forth. The pub- 
lic benefactors retired to contemplate their 
virtues in private, and the little road looked 
in vain to better itself. ‘The Silver Lake 
trains now used one corner of the main-line 
depot, but it was observed by Harris that 
the branch found itself much in the posi- 
tion of a poor relation of the great. After 
many days Silver Lake came to be a place 
of hotels and cottages, and the poor rela- 
tion was presented with a parlor-car. It 
was a very pretty parlor-car, but it threat- 
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ened to disrupt the entire motive-power. 
Each day Harris’s wheezy old engine 
dragged it up the grade at the end of his 
train, and in the morning they set the 
brakes and slid back down to Solloday. 

There was something vaguely dramatic 
to Harris in the superintendent’s words. 
Two women in danger of roasting appealed 
to him graphicaily. As a matter of fact, 
he did not anticipate any real danger, 
either for himself or for the two women. 
There was nothing imposing in the half- 
growth of forest on the rolling plateau, and 
in the autumn he had often seen a distant 
line of fire crawl like some big, lazy worm 
over one of the long folds. An occasional 
tragedy took place in the woods, but to 
Harris there was nothing personal in it. 
It was as vague and distant as are always 
those things which do not affect us or the 
few we know. He had never seen a fire 
in the woods at close range until that morn- 
ing when, rounding a sudden curve, a long 
line of it sprang at the engine. He had 
almost forgotten about it after reporting 
the matter. Nevertheless, he thought of 
the two women, and his mind dwelt on the 
thought secretly, after the fashion of a man 
who knows neither woman nor women. 

Harris looked back once at the fright- 
ened town along the railroad, huddled in 
the gloom. ‘Then he swung into the cut. 
Through the funnel of the valley the wind 
poured down with the steady, compact 
resistance that will eventually tire an en- 
gine. In the added gloom of the forest 
the color of the leaves was still more som- 
bre, and the trees moaned and shivered 
and wrung their arms. He hurried the 
engine up the grade, past the edge of the 
writhing forest, and peered across the more 
open country. It was a dreary stretch of 
tall, thin trees, seared a dead russet by the 
heat and the drought. Each curled ieaf 
was pointing straight down the track, 
quivering arrow-like in the steady head- 
wind. Above the noise of the engine the 
air seethed with their shrill, dry rustle. 

In running an engine the matter of 
policy is always settled by the driver, and 
the fireman adopts it as final. For this 
reason the fireman may be seen doing the 
same thing at the same part of the road 
each day. Once aboard, thecab-men never 
conversed except by mysterious nods and 
gestures at the machinery; but to-day, 
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when he was not busy at the fire-box, the 
fireman came to the right side and stood 
looking over the engineer’s shoulder. ‘The 
air became heavier and heavier, and at 
times the clouds of smoke took shape far 
ahead of them. <A mile from the tannery 
station they saw a tinge .of color on the 
horizon. It trembled softly across the dead 
sky miles wide. Harris squared his shoul- 
ders and tightened his grip on the throttle. 
With the spirit of adventure upon him, he 
had fora moment that morning wished for 
a close, hard dash. The best engineers 
must be a little reckless to get the best 
speed and strength ; and in turn the speed 
and strength soon breed a contempt for 
lesser things. He began to lose any such 
desire when he saw the reflection ahead. 
It was still far away, and it seemed no 
nearer when the engine drew up to the 
tannery station. As soon as they came to 
a stop they heard a low, drawling durr-r-r, 
like the drone of a hive of bees a hundred 
yards away. 

Soon after the road had been opened, a 
wedge of woods had been stamped out and 
the place occupied by a modest tannery 
building, supplemented by a row of cot- 
tages for the employees. The house of the 
proprietor edged away to a discreet dis- 
tance, and a part of the railway station 
was used as a general store and post-office. 
The tannery had shut down a year before, 
but it was to reopen in a week or so. 

At first there was no sign of life about 
the little settlement, except a pair of cows 
who stretched their necks across the bars 
of a meadow, lowing anxiously at the 
house. Harris whistled, and whistled fru- 
gally, for he had used much steam coming 
up the grade. A man came to the door 
of the house, stared for a moment, and 
waved his hand. He ran back and reap- 
peared a moment later, carrying something 
in his arms. A tall young woman !eaned 
over, and from time to time arranged the 
man’s bundle. When they came closer, 
Harris saw that his burden was a woman, 
with the white, patient face of an invalid. 
Behind them slunk a mastiff, growling and 
wrinkling his huge, fat forehead. 

Harris knelt at the door of the cab and 
reached down for the woman. ‘The man 
climbed up and"seated her very gently, 
and then sprang down and ran back to the 
tannery building... 
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Half a mile away the fire poured over 
the edge of the hill. Harris helped the 
girl mount, both of them looking up the 
track at it. ‘The man came back with a 
bundle of tanned hides and fell to arrang- 
ing a place for the woman against the ten- 
der. Harris opened the throttle and the 
old engine backed away down the grade, 
her crank-pins rattling and the cross-head 
settling with a nervous, heart-diseased jar 
at each stroke of the drivers. He had la- 
bored long in her behalf with the master- 
mechanic at SO, and with a patience that 
should have been better rewarded. 

He set her out at a good pace, and he 
was glad to feel under him the jolt and jar 
of motion. He glanced back at the fire 
and then turned his back uponit. Pulling 
out his seat, he sat philosophically down. 
His eyes fell upon the girl, and he arose 
again uncomfortably. She was deftly 
smoothing the hides into a low couch. 
The man knelt by the woman’s side, as 
though he would shield her from any sight 
or sound of the thing that swarmed over 
the top of the ridge behind them. 

Suddenly the man looked back and 
sprang to his feet, and Harris saw the 
muscles of his face tighten. The fire had 
reached the buildings, and smoke was al- 
ready flattening along the rocf and pour- 
ing over the eaves. It had moved with 
incredible speed, and with a sudden frown 
Harris saw that it had gained on them. 
He took the throttle again and turned to 
note the effect on the sweeping track. 
Then he leaned from the window for a long 
look behind. 

Finally the girl looked up and saw the 
engineer. His back was toward her, and 
with a little well-bred dismay she won- 
dered if she had been rude to him. She 
had lived some hours of terror contem- 
plating the steady sweep of smoke-laden 
wind. In the reaction from that time of 
dread not even the sight of the burning 
home could wring her as it had wrung the 
man. She could have hugged him, in a 
purely impersonal way, only she remem- 
bered that rescued maidens should always 
preserve a certain dignified calm. 

He was leaning from the window in the 
habitual manner of the engineer, half-in 
and half-out, with his elbows on the sill. 
There was something particularly unde- 
monstrative in the pose. While she wait- 


ed for him to turn she recalled, with some 
surprise, that the same engine had been 
running past the house since she was a 
little girl. She had never thought of this 
man’s private existence separate and dis- 
tinct from the functional engine, which 
came and went like the sun. One day a 
deputation of the philanthropists who had 
bought the stock of the road came rush- 
ing past in a gorgeous new car attached 
to a good engine borrowed for the pur- 
pose from the main line. She had thought 
the engineer rather fine as he swayed past 
with his shirt-sleeves flapping vigorously in 
thebreeze. At another timehe had brought 
an engine through at the end of a three- 
days’ blizzard, and the crew had eaten an 
awesome meal in the kitchen. He was 
very dirty, and his face was cut in a dozen 
places by flying glass ; but for the moment 
certain heroic possibilities suggested them- 
selves. She first took notice then that an 
engine did not run itself. Afterward, she 
remembered that he did not call her moth- 
er “‘ Lady,” nor did he once address her 
as “ Miss.” He ate very quietly and went 
back to his engine at once; and some- 
times this may interest even a very young 
woman. 

He turned suddenly from the window, 
and saw her standing by his side. He 
looked at her squarely, and she happened 
to be looking squarely at him. Her eyes 
were dark, and looked into his as frankly 
and steadily as a man’s. He felt somehow 
that she could be treated asa man. He 
did not know why, but he had thought that 
her eyes might be blue. It was the first time 
they had ever stood face to face, but dur- 
ing the time she had gone to school in Sol- 
loday he always watched her getting on 
and off the train at the tannery station in- 
stead of watching the conductor’s signal. 
When she no longer made daily trips she 
resumed, so far as he was concerned, her 
perfectly impersonal position. When he 
saw her thereafter she came into his con- 
sciousness merely as a part of the land- 
scape. 

She was very sober, and he thought that 
she was frightened. His frown gave way 
to a smile of reassurance. 

“ T think we’re gaining on it,” he said. 

She hastened to speak. ‘“ I—you—” 
she stammered ; ‘“‘ thank you—for taking 
so much trouble,” she ended, absurdly. 
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Her words reminded him of what he 
knew of the conventionalities, and the 
smile faded from his face. The girl went 
back confused to her mother’s side, and 
when he was not busy with the engine he 
watched her furtively. She talked quietly 
with her mother, and one hand gently 
smoothed the invalid’s dress. 

A flake of fine ash drifted from some- 
where and settled on his hand. At the 
same time his fireman scowled at him 
across the top of the boiler, shaking his 
head ominously. Without, the air was 
strangely still, and it seemed to Harris that 
the engine was being borne along on the 
back of that steady, undeviating gale. 
They had not gained perceptibly on the 
fire since he had last looked. It poured 
and spread along behind them as easily as 
water flows across a floor from an over- 
turned barrel. Sometimes a taller tree 
stood out against it for a moment, and a 
detached flame made a wolf’s leap at it; 
but for the most part it followed as even- 
ly as some broad roller. Its dogged pace 
harassed Harris, exasperated him. He 
longed again and again for a sound engine 
and a solid road-bed. 

Harris noted that on the level they more 
than held the distance between them, but 
the fire gained when the track swerved to 
the right or to the left. He moved the 
throttle again, only a hair-breadth, and the 
engine responded with a lurch. Some- 
times they plunged between two curling 
waves of trees that momentarily hid the 
long, even charge; but on emerging they 
found themselves in the same relative posi- 
tion. A mile from the Black Woods a 
deer came out and paced them until the 
engine crowded it from the track. 

The man had not spoken since he had 
come aboard. He and the mastiff stood 
side by side splendidly, the man’s lips 
pressed tight and his eyes bold and un- 
wavering. ‘The hair on the dog’s neck 
was erect, and from time to time he 
growled in answer to the louder and loud- 
er menace from the rear. ‘They had all 
taken to watching it now, and there was 
a soberness and a wonder growing in their 
eyes. Only the man looked at it as though 
he would like to stand face to face with 
its personification, and tell it things. 

Ahead of them the track curved far to 
the left to avoid a gully, and then it swept 


around to the edge of the Black Woods. 
Harris shut down alittle tomake the curve, 
and the wall of flame flung hungrily across 
to intercept them. It was made up of 
schools of little darting flames, snapping 
crispily. The smoke coiled and writhed in 
fat folds and, caught by the draught, was 
flung up amid showers of sparks and 
ashes. 

For a moment they saw it, and then the 
engine darted like a beetle into the forest. 
The trees were still struggling desperately. 
Harris tore his eyes away and, peering at 
the machinery, opened the throttle. Then 
he stood rubbing his cheek where the hot 
breath had blown across his face. 

Behind them a grotesque, red shape 
struck at a great tree and leaped from 
branch to branch to its top. ‘There was 
a brief, mighty wrestling, and the tree was 
wiped out with a prodigious sw/sh-sh-sh 
that was like the crash of a railroad wreck. 
It sprang tothe next tree, and to the next, 
and scarce a hundred yards in their rear a 
terrible gymnast, sixty feet high, closed in 
behind them. At the first leap all in the 
cab cringed suddenly, and the fireman 
threw up his elbow as though, unarmed, he 
was warding the thrust of a sabre. It was 
irresistible, vast; and it held the sense of 
imperturbability that made the rage of a 
thing so small of no matter. It was as 
though the whole of nature had taken to 
this new thing, and nature was, as usual, 
superior, irrevocable. ‘There was a steady, 
earnest strength about it that might have 
been admired, if one were a god or other- 
wise above its menace. 

They were not gods, and the shock of 
awe did not last. The man’s white rage 
came upon him anew, so suddenly that he 
might have thrown himself upon the thing 
that pursued if he had not been manacled 
by the touch of the invalid’s fingers on his 
arm. He strained out toward it violently, 
but his arm remained where it was, under 
the fingers of the little white woman. 

Across the boiler-top the head of Har- 
ris’s fireman turned slowly, and they stood 
face to face for a long look. ‘There is a 
law which is above the rules of the road, 
more vital than any printed code. Itisa 
thing learned untaught, no man is held to 
it, and every man is free to disregard it. 
But the thing is—and an engineer knows 
that when the worst comes it is a thing 
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that makes petty the matter of screws and 
valves. These two had ridden back and 
forth on that same route until they knew 
every foot of it, and instinctively braced 
to the sway of the engine at each uneven- 
ly ballasted spot. But it was the first time 
they had looked to make this final discov- 
ery. Fora moment they searched each 
other for the strange thing they both knew, 
and for which they had no name. ‘The 
fireman’s look was the first to waver, but 
there was a grim, straight line at each cor- 
ner of his mouth. He mopped the sweat 
from his face and began to fold his red 
handkerchief over and over. ‘There was 
a careful, precise method in the way he 
folded it, and it seemed to Harris to stand 
for something more expressive than any 
words. 

At length the fireman crossed over and 
plucked the man by the sleeve. The other 
turned fiercely, and by signs and nods the 
fireman explained some new plan. ‘The 
man reached down and picked up the lit- 
tle woman. He climbed back into the 
tender, the fireman steadying and shoving 
from behind. He tottered the length of 
the tank, and the last they saw of the 
woman was her white face smiling bravely 
through the smoke over the man’s shoul- 
der. Almost hidden by the smoke, he 
knelt and tore away the top of the man- 
hole. ‘Then he let her down in the water. 
He stayed there and held her suspended, 
kneeling at the top and talking at the 
hole. ‘The girl stood below and watched, 
clutching the engineer’s arm to steady 
herself. Harris stood very still. 

Their bodies ran sweat, and the heat 
from without almost blistered their faces 
where it poured through the windows. 
The fireman began to tack some hides 
over the front of the cab. Harris helped 
him, and when he turned again, the girl 
had fallen to the floor. He looked at her 
helplessly for a moment and then drew a 
can of water from the tank and bathed 
her face and gave her some to drink. She 
was very pale, but she had not fainted, 
and she looked up at him gratefully. He 
wrapped some of the hides about her and 
stood up. Glaring over his shoulder he 
defied the thing behind savagely. 

“We'll get through all right! Do you 
hear ? We will—we will !”” And it seemed 
to him then that straightway it became a 
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matter of individual responsibility. He 
knew he would need his strength, and he 
sobered himself. 

The girl’s eyes swept fearfully toward 
the fire. It terrified her inexpressibly— 
this endless, molten rush. She tried brave- 
ly not to look at it. Against her will her 
eyes would open and be dragged _ to look 
again. As soon as she had fallen, the 
dog, unable to follow his master, had crept 
to her side and hidden his head under her 
arm. He lay there trembling, and bur- 
rowed closer if she so much as moved. 

And it was hot. It was the dry, parch- 
ing heat that comes white from a furnace- 
door, only it filled the world, and there was 
no place to hang one’s head in a cooling 
breeze. On sultry days there were groups 
who watched a notched glass tube in front 
of the village drug-store, and sweltered 
according to what they found there. Harris 
knew that if anyone should so much 
as mention the word “thermometer” to 
him thereafter he would fight, and fight 
to kill. Harris thought he had known dif- 
ferent meanings of heat before this, but he 
was mistaken. He had run a construction- 
train one summer down near the main line, 
and there were days when the sun fried 
the paint on the idle engine and the heat- 
devils danced to the tops of the shrivelled 
trees. But he yearned for it now, as a man 
of the North will long for a sting of sleet. 

He clapped his hand fo his ears toshut 
out the sound of hideout grinding. ‘The 
shrill crackling was indescribably confus- 
ing, and for the first time in his life he 
knew he had nerves. He steadied himself 
with an effort, and turned to look for his 
fireman. 

The fireman was on the floor of the 
cab, and on his face there was the stamp 
of some vital struggle. His teeth were 
clenched, and his lips framed over and 
over some giant resolve. In his eyes the 
shifting, irresponsible look of delirium was 
growing stronger, and the resolve ran into 
the lip-labor of a maniac. Harris shook 
him, shouted at him. For a time the 
other look prevailed, and his mouth again 
became stern. 

It is not a good thing to be without the 
means of physical effort. He longed for 
something tangible to lay hands on and 
make play his muscles. ‘There was noth- 
ing to do but to think—to think in miles, 
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and to gauge them by endurance. But 
back on the tender there was a smoke- 
wrapped man—a man of grit and iron. 
Between the two, through the smoke, ran 
a subtle something that sustained them 
both. Horses run better in pairs, and 
shoulder to shoulder men fight infinitely 
better. He was very, very good for Har- 
ris. Harris looked at the fire, the ma- 
chine, the girl, the man; then back again 
at the fire—always back at the fire. There 
was a licking flame in the centre of the 
track that was beginning to fascinate him 
—a thin, sharp thing like the blade of a 
sword wielded strongly and cleverly. He 
wondered if it would hurt much when it 
pierced him. ‘This idea was getting firm 
hold of him—the curiosity to know 
whether it would hurt worse. 

Suddenly the dog crept from his shelter 
by the girl’s side and began to walk back 
and forth, touching only the tips of his 
toes, and each time lifting them higher. 
The walk grew into a fantastic run, and 
he finally stood dancing on one spot. 
Glancing back at the wall of flame, their 
own puny struggle with that implacable 
thing was as fruitless of any sense of es- 
cape as the dog’s run with his death. 
They might have been standing still, for 
any sense of comparative motion he ob- 
tained from it. Harris resolved to keep 
his eyes on the man and on the track 
ahead. When he turned, his fireman 
stood by his side, touching the throttle 
with his fingers. 

‘ T’ll take her down to the tank,’”’ Harris 
finally made out from his lips. He stood 
grinning loosely, and his eyes were wide 
and hard and dry, as they would feel after 
the heat and dazzle of the furnace, when 
all the night is blood-red. 

“And you didn’t whistle for the cross- 
ing,” he went on, puzzled, and his glance 
wavered. “ Do you hear—for the cross- 
ing!!’ he yelled, filled with a sudden fury 
at the pair of dials that glared wide-eyed 
through the machinery. 

“Harris held him at arm’s length for a 
moment, and then pushed him slowly 
around to his own side. “ Pull the rope 
for the next crossing, Jimmie !”’ he shouted. 

The fireman sat down and pulled until 
the knot on the outside broke and came 
burning in upon hislap. Weeping bitter- 
ly, he brought it over to show Harris. 


Harris looked at him, and a bitter envy 
took possession of him. He turned and 
looked long at the man at the end of the 
tender, and the philosophy of strength and 
responsibility finally shut his teeth down 
harder. But ifit were not for the girl, and 
for the woman in the tank—if it'were not 
for the girl : 

She was lying under the hides close up 
by the tender. He saw a hand reach out 
of the helpless bundle and grope untt it 
closed convulsively upon the edge of the 
iron flooring of the cab. It shrank bacx 
and stretched out straight, and he saw the 
skin on the tips of her fingers grow white 
with blister. 

He had noticed her hand when she 
had climbed into the cab. It was thin 
and small and gentle, and when he had 
dragged her from the ground he had in 
part released it suddenly, using the strength 
a strong man can exert very tenderly. 
Perhaps some of the soot and grime on her 
open palm had been left there from his 
own. He wiped his hand roughly across 
his trousers at the thought. She was 
burned ; and the fact suddenly became a 
thing of gigantic importance. All the re- 
mote things of his life suddenly resolved 
themselves into matters of as grave import 
as arow of toothpicks stuck in mud. She 
was burned—and it was to him like a 
breath of cold air. 

He leaned down and pulled the burned 
hand undercover. ‘Then he stood up and 
looked at the fire through a hole in the 
leather, shading his eyes from the heat that 
came boring through the universal heat 
like a stream of scalding water. It was 
gaining. ‘The thin red stream still darted 
out like a serpent’s tongue, halting for a 
moment before it broke off with a little 
upward curl. It was like the delicate, 
halting, tremulous feeler of some blind 
giant ; each time nearer it would at length 
suck them into the red gullet. 

The mad fireman was looking at the 
dancing dog—open-mouthed, fascinated. 
Suddenly he began to dance, slowly at 
first, and then faster and faster, until final- 
ly the two stood hopping in unison like 
two automatons. Suddenly the dog halted, 
swung around, and bared his teeth. ‘Then 
he leaped out blindly, every hair erect, and 
cleared the corner of the tender. ‘The 
fireman, still dully intent, tried to follow. 
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His jump was feeble and he struck the 
guard-chain, which held fast and rolled 
him back. He lay on his back senseless, 
and Harris stooped down and covered his 
grinning face. 

When he looked up he saw a line of fire 
racing along the top of the ridge abreast 
of them. He rubbed his eyes to make 
sure, for all things were beginning to blur, 
and then he understood that along the 
right of way the fire travelled a little 
slower. He also knew that, somewhere 
below, the track curved sharply to the 
right. If it gained on them they would 
have to shoot through the blaze. 

The man on the tender understood, also 
For a moment the smoke rolled back and 
left the firelight shining on his face. The 
boldness and the fierceness were all gone, 
and he looked at the new fire with a bitter, 
bitter smile. ‘Then he raised his eyes to 
the inscrutable sky. His lips moved, his 
head shook as though it were being wrung, 
and the smile became a grim sarcasm that 
would have frozen Harris if he did not 
know how hard he had worked. He had 
worked hard. 

To drive an engine a man must, first of 
all, be very patient. With the panic that 
came anew at the discovery of the fire 
ahead, Harris longed to spring furiously 
upon the engine and lash her, beat her. 
3ut he ground his teeth, and knew that she 
was doing more than she could with safety 
do on that crazy track. 

He hated it as a strong man will always 
hate death, and mingling with his rage 
came a thought born of the pride of the 
engineer. He did not have a good engine. 
The injustice of this struck him very for- 
cibly. Within himself he raged at it bit- 
terly, and his thoughts ran something like 
this, around and around : 

“If you are to kill me, I will die ; but 
you can’t make me cry out. And there is 
no God, or I would have had a decent 
engine and a fair chance. And if I give 
myself up, will you let the girl go? Will 
you let the girl escape if you can have me? 
But I will not cry out, and there is no 
God.” 

The law of individual insignificance is 
a thing hard to comprehend. Plainly, an 
outrage was being perpetrated ; for there 
was neither justice nor pity in a situation 
which threatened the life of a strongman, 
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and that of an invalid woman and a gentle 
girl. It justified his bargaining : ‘I will 
do thus and thus, if-———” 

He was not afraid. He merely reflected 
that a Providence which was without jus- 
tice or mercy would probably prove ca- 
pable of being bribed. “Then, if you will 
let the girl go, I will gi 

He was not afraid, and he wondered 
why he was not afraid. There is an ideal 
of duty among engineers, and to live up to 
it frequently means to die. It is realized 
as often as most ideals, but the reason of 
its fulfilment is never the absence of fear. 
It struck Harris that it was abnormal that 
he was no longer afraid. He was begin- 
ning to look upon the pursuing monster as 
if it had always been a part of his life; and 
his energy was so far gone that he could 
have laid his head within the hot throat 
for the momentary rest. 

Suddenly he glanced down, and, reach- 
ing around between the hand-rails and 
the outside of the cab, he saw two thin, 
red fingers grasp and let go, grasp and let 
go. ‘They came farther the next time, 
curving and twisting toa firm hold upon 
the edge of the cab. He looked at them 
indifferently for a time, and then all of 
the self-possession for which he had strug- 
gled so hard suddenly deserted him. He 
seized an old ax from the tender and 
hacked at the two red fingers furiously. 

The next moment the world was a seeth- 
ing, boiling mass of flame. He covered 
his face with his arms and flung himself 
upon the floor. Crawling blindly to where 
the girl lay he threw himself face down, 
gathering her close up under him. 

There was a sheer drop of half a mile, 
and the thing he knew in the last moment 
of consciousness was that the girl’s hand 
had been burned. ‘There was also the 
dramatic fact that this was certainly the 
worst wreck he had ever participated in. 





There was a tower on the main line, 
where the branch joined it a mile below 
the city. The signals for the branch were 
always at danger, and when a train came 
down the engine stood at the distance- 
signal and called to the operator for the 
track to the depot. 

The superintendent had gone there and 
spent a despairing day—or an hour— 
looking through a pair of glasses up the 
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murky valley. ‘There was a little furrow 
in the black edge of the forest, and he 
watched this spot until his eyes ached. It 
is not a good thing to send a man to his 
death, and the superintendent would have 
bartered everything but the secret hope 
of a distant general officership to be with 
him on the engine now. Once or twice 
the fire sprang above the tree-tops, and, 
finally, there was only a lacework of trees 
against the red. 

“ Vow, by the superintendent 
broke out, hoarsely, and struck out at the 
wall with his fist. But he could not keep 
his eyes from it, and there was nothing to 
do. 

“ Ain’t ittoo bad! Ain’t it too bad! 
Ain’t it too bad !”’ the operator began to 
wail. ‘The boy was going to pieces fast, 
and the superintendent grew stern and set 
him to work on the key-board. 

When he looked again there was noth- 
ing but a great swaying curtain that 
blocked the valley and stretched out over 
the fields toward them. 

Suddenly a blind thing broke through 
and came plunging out of the fire. It 
was singed and burning, but it held on, 
outrunning a trail of blue smoke that cut 
a line in the black. He watched it until 
it dodged behind a group of trees, and, 
glancing beyond, he saw the fire trot 
eagerly out along a strip of parallel woods 
and halt sullenly at the edge. A moment 
later the blind thing broke through the 
trees, and the superintendent tried to get 
the knots out of his voice. 

It swung around the curve, straightened 
with a weary shake, and they stood and 
watched the butt swell toward them. Lit- 
tle jets of fire spurted out on both sides, 
and the blue smoke curled in behind and 
hung like the tail of a comet. 

An eighth of a mile from the tower the 
distance-signal stood with its blade square- 
ly across the track. With the lawless 
strength of a huge idiot the blind thing 
swung past it, and they watched it com- 
ing on uncannily. A train stood on the 
main track, nose against the home-signal, 
and the fireman climbed down to the 
track and gaped up the branch. He held 
his ground until the blind thing came bor- 
ing past the signal. Then he ran to one 
side and stood with his fingers in his ears. 
He never knew why he put his fingers in 
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his ears, and he was glad afterward that 
none of the others saw him. 

There was ablind Y onthe branchnear 
the tower, interlocked by the home-signal. 
The thing swerved when it reached this, 
dodging in a new aimless direction. At 
the end of the switch it leaped from the 
rails and staggered knee-deep through the 
sand, ploughing two white waves. Then 
it stopped, spluttering and hissing, and 
rolled part way over on its side. 

The main-line fireman came back, ap- 
proaching on tiptoe, and finally leaped des- 
perately aboard. First of all he attended 
to the engine—and it is a brave thing to 
investigate an engine that has been running 
itself. ‘Then he tried to see to the sprawl- 
ing bundles at his feet, but, suddenly sick, 
he sprang down and hurried past the group 
about the superintendent. 

They made three trips to the tower with 
what they found in the cab, and then a 
woman’s voice called serenely from the top 
of the tender. ‘They found her clasped 
close to the man’s breast, and they had to 
force his arms apartto separate them. He 
had held on until the engine reached the 
open, and with his final strength had 
dragged her from the hole and caught her 
in his arms. She had freed her hands, 
and with her wet clothing had smothered 
the fire from his burning ones. His head 
lay against the edge of the man-hole, and 
he never lost the scar made by the imprint. 

They carried him very tenderly to the 
tower, and the woman walked behind— 
walked for the first time in years. 





Sometimes good men have to be driven 
to advancement by threatening to place 
them at the foot again. But Harris was 
not a man who had grown old in one 
place, and the superintendent could not 
understand it. There was a _ regular- 
freight run on the main line to fill, and 
twice the matter had ended in positive 
refusal. 

“Tf the road keeps on doing business 
at the old stand, and I think it will, it’s a 
sure eight dollars a trip as long as you 
can keep your feet down,” he told him, 
coming up the branch one night two years 
after the fire. ‘It’s a dead gut—a day- 
run, with a lay-over at SO. How much 
are you making here ?” 
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“Three ten, and no lay-over.” 

The superintendent grunted. 

Against the rose of the sunset the black 
hillsides were desolate enough to be pict- 
uresque, in a grim way Only here and 
there grass and bushes had made mossy 
spots in the path of the fire, and the 
streams were curling ribbons, a thread of 
blue between two stripes of green. ‘The 
rest was a vast, black scar, with now and 
then a pile of gray rocks or a gaunt tree- 
trunk, with the stumps of its charred arms 
still raised in attitudes of appeal or rage, 
defiance or horror. 

The ties glistened white and the new 
tannery was a ghost as the engine panted 
up to the station in the gloom. The road 
parted here now, the new branch curving 
through the hills to a port on the distant 
Hudson. 

There was a single figure on the plat- 
form, and the engine came to a beautiful 
stop just where she stood. ‘The engineer 
walked hastily past the superintendent and 
stepped down, andthe fireman wentaround 
the other way to cut the engine loose. The 
superintendent leaned out of the window 
and looked down the platform. He with- 
drew his head very quickly, and, crossing 
over to the fireman’s side, stood drumming 
on the window-pane and whistling softly 
between his teeth. A little later the fire- 
man returned and moved the detached en- 
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gine upthe track. ‘The superintendent fell 
to wondering what new thing this was. It 
was always something of a shock for him 
to ride on the branch, where things went 
much as they chanced and the time-table 
was rarely anything more than an approxi- 
mate estimate. 

“* Do you always stop here for water ?” 
he asked, finally. A slit of light from the 
furnace-door had run across the girl’s face 
when the engine moved away. 

The fireman looked at him for a mo- 
ment. ‘Yes, sir,” he explained, solemnly; 
“she uses it up fast on the grade.” 

‘“Couldn’t wait for the other end, I sup- 
pose, could you, Jimmie ?” 

“No, sir,’ Jimmie answered, una- 
bashed. 

Heclimbed back to swing out thecrane, 
and, sitting on the edge of the man-hole, 
grinned broadly back through the dusk 
at the two figures on the platform. The 
superintendent mused quietly, and the 
fireman let the water gurgle and splash 
through his fingers into the tank. 

“Between you an’ me an’ the lamp- 
post,” he remarked, in a cautious whisper, 
as he slid down the tender and ducked the 
roof of the cab, “ I’ll bet that nothin’ll get 
in the way of Harris’s goin’ on the main 
line next year.” 

‘‘ Hum-m-m,” returned the superintend- 
ent. 
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By Edith Rickert 


the garden-wall at Glenheiravagh 

Farm, one gray Sabbath morning 

in September. He was face to face with 
a problem: he must go or Beatrice, or his 
carefully planned scheme of life must be 
revised fundamentally. So when Mrs. 
Campbell passed down the road, church- 
ward bent, and Beatrice, some time later, 
tripped along the same way—she was go- 
ing to see Judy McNei!l’s new baby, she 
said—he gave himself up to cigarettes and 
the decision. And the morning passed on. 
Within a few moments,.it seemed, he 
heard a plaintive voice below, and looked 


| | ARDING sat on the seaward side of 


down into the mock-solemn, brown eyes 
of Beatrice. 

‘IT want to come up, please.”’ 

‘Too high for you,” he observed, with- 
out moving; “ besides, you’ll spoil the 
pears. You can’t climb a wall.” 

‘“T could, if you’d help me,” she urged. 
‘“T’ll spoil only my share ; you may keep 
all the good ones.”’ 

“They are all mine,” he retorted ; “ J 
came here first.” 

“Faith I thought Mrs. Campbell 
owned the place. You don’t want me, 
I see ; and I came especially to tell you 
all about the baby. But I won’t stay 
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now, and you'll be sorry, because you love 
babies ; you know youdo. I’m going in 
to—to crochet,’”’ she ended, desperately. 

« Wicked—on the Sabbath,” said Hard- 
ing, lighting a fresh cigarette. 

“Well, but I forgot—I 
drove me to it,’”’ she began. 

“Put one foot on that stone, and the 
other into that crack—lI’ll give you a 
hand,” said Harding, adding, severely, 
when she was perched beside him, “ I was 
thinking out an important matter.” 

“Did you settle it ?’’ she demanded, 
rosy and triumphant, clutching with both 
hands her loosened, red hair. 

“You came.” 

“Let me help. 

“Better not.” 

*« Oh, ple-a-se 

“Your grandfather was Irish, you said, 
Beatrice ? ” 

“Yes, why ?” 

* You've got the wheedle.’ 

She looked at him with burning face. 

‘Asif I wanted to intrude ; but you 

‘said once——” 

“I know. That’s your little way, Beat- 
rice. You make me say things and then 
I repent of them later.” 

“ I’mtruly sorry,” she observed, serenely. 

‘You look it—I mean, it wouldn’t be 
polite to doubt it.” 

“You aren’t polite, John, you know.” 

“Quite true,’ said he absently, pelt- 
ing her with purple-red fuchsia blossoms 
which grew close to the wall. 

“T’ll tell you, Beatrice,” said he sud- 
denly. 

She held out her hand. “A cigarette, 
please, to clear my brain for the great 
question !” 

“ Do they do that in America ? 

*“ Who ?—women ?—smoke ? No, but 
I’m a man now; your best friend, John. 
All ready.” 

“ A match ?” 

“Thank you. I think I’ll wait—I— 
until I’m a little more befogged.” 

“Qh, the matter’s perfectly clear,” said 
he, calmly. “I must go away, or you.” 

eWihy 2? 

“Or I shall blunder into a proposal,” 
said he, apparently looking for a ship 
through his hollowed hands. 

‘“* Well ?” she asked pertly, but her cig- 
arette dropped upon the garden walk. 


mean, you 
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Tell me.’ 
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“That would be bad, don’t you see ?” 

* Not atall. I should refuse you, you 
know. Another cigarette, please.” 

He put it into her fingers, and just 
touched them a moment. 

“IT shouldn’t like it.” 

“No, so don’t begin it, wise man,” 
said she, dimpling. ‘“ ‘This isn’t worth the 
bother of learning to smoke for. ‘Take 
your old cigarette.” 

“ We've been jolly good friends,” said 
he, a trifle wistfully, “* but how about my 
book ? Had a note from the publishers 
yesterday ; and it suddenly came over 
me that I had scarcely touched it for a 
month.” 

“‘ No,” said she, clasping hands about 
her knee and turning to meet his eyes 
squarely, “ you’ve been sailing and tramp- 
ing and riding over the moors with me, 
and very much better it’s been for you 
than Guido de—Guido de—who’s the 
creature ?”’ 

“Colonna.” 

“Yes, do you think the world is crying 
out for an edition of him ? He has spoiled 
you, anyway. I should think you might 
have been nice if you had never gone in 
for him ; maybe you were once.” 

He laughed like a school-boy, while she, 
looking critically, almost resentfully, over 
his slight figure in its ill-fitting, gray clothes, 
added, ‘* Ask Mrs. Campbell, 1f you scorn 
my opinion. She says that before I came 
you were almost—that is—yes, I will say 
it !—a bit dul.” 

He began to laugh again, but checked 
himself, and with a sudden movement 
pulling his shabby and very-much-askew 
cap firmly over his eyes, said : 

“She isright; and I must be dull again 
after—after this summer. So I may as 
well go at once.” 

“| should be sorry—” she began, with 
a droop of the lip which brought him 
nearer. 

“to drive you away!” she ended, 
with alaugh ; and, jumping down, moved 
away under the pleached arbors to the 
house. With her hand on the door, she 
turned : 

“I’m going myself,” she called, cheer- 
fully. 

Harding became suddenly aware that 
the sky was heavy with a gale, and that 
the sea was rising in heavy foam-crests. 
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Almost before he could reach the house 
an all-day storm was upon them. 

Late in the afternoon, Beatrice Worral 
stood by the window of the sitting-room 
and looked through the blinding drifts of 
rain. ‘I can’t see even the ocean,” she 
said, “but I can hear it, and almost feel 
it creeping nearer. Are we quite safe, 
Mrs. Campbell ?” she asked, shuddering 
a little. 

Receiving no reply, she turned, to find 
only Harding, who had laid down his 
book, and, with hands clasped behind his 
head, was apparently watching her. 

“Gone for her nap,” said he, nodding. 


“ Yes, it’s quite safe—I’m here! Come 
over and talk.” 
“ve nothing to talk about,’ she be- 


gan, a bit impatiently, then suddenly burst 
out with, ‘Oh, I hate this room, with its 
daguerreotypes, and shells, and _ stuffed 
birds, and bust of Scott—oh, dear!”’ 

He patted an arm-chair invitingly ; but 
she came and sat on a footstool, vigor- 
ously stirring the peats until they filled 
her face with a red glow. 

“What’s the matter ?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. ‘ You’re not the little Beatrice of 
this morning—I don’t know you.” 

“ Never mind,” said she, prosaically, 
“if you’re going to be sentimental again, 
let’s read the Psalms.” She laid her hand 
upon Mrs. Campbell’s open book. 

He flushed a little, frowning, but made 
no reply; and her mood changed. 

“« Now you're angry, and you’re ador- 
able that way, John,” she teased him. 

* Bless you, no,” said he, quite coolly, 
“only a stray emotion or two. I’m old 
enough to manage them better.’ 

It was her turn to frown. “ Faith,” 
she said, slowly, “I don’t know. T’m 
twenty-six myself ; and yet they are ob- 
streperous—sometimes.” 

She looked at him askance and _ bit her 
lip, as if she would gladly have taken her 
words back ; but he apparently had not 
noticed the slip. 

“ Really ?” he asked, innocently, star- 
ing into the fire. ‘ Do you suppose the 


precentor has set out home to-day ?” he 
asked again, aftera pause. “ Pretty rough 
sailing; they ought to keep him at the 
manse all night.” 

** And leave his wife and those nine chil- 
dren to worry, and believe him drowned, 
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and wail? Not he! Do you remember 
how she talked about him, that day we 
sailed over? It’s rare, that show of affec- 
tion, in a Scotchwoman,” she ended, with 
a touch of wistfulness. * 

“Or anywhere,” he said, emphatically. 

“Ay, and she wull be that dawted by 
him. He’s richt daft ower them a’, for- 
bye the bairns, the ducks and chickens.” 
Almost unconsciously she had fallen into 
Mrs. Campbell’s way of speech. 

“ You have the gift of tongues, Beat- 
rice,’’ said he, absently. 

“ Being a Latin teacher—why not ?” 

He did not start, as she wished him to 
do; only leaned forward with an unbe- 
lieving smile. 

‘ You—a Latin teacher!” he scoffed. 

“Yes, Mr. John,” she cried, with a 
touch of temper, “ Oh, I haven’t degrees 
and letters and things like yours; but you 
never so much as asked me whether I 
knew Latin !” 

“No,” said he, slowly, “ I didn’t think 
an important or interesting question.” 
‘It is to you,”’ she flashed. 

“That’s different.” 

“Q-h!’’ she exclaimed in helpless 
anger. 

«ll reconstruct my ideas, and begin 
to look upon you as very wise —” he 
began. 

“* Don’t tease,”’ she said. 

“Am I teasing?” He laid his hand 
gently on her wrist, looking down into 
her eyes. 

Her glance wavered away, and fell 
upon his forehead. Foolishly she began 
to mark how the fine, brown hair was 
wearing thin and gray at the temples; 
and, so doing, forgot to answer. 

“Why did you come over here this 
summer ?” he demanded, irrelevantly. 

‘“T was dreadfully bored, and Mrs. 
Campbell’s niece, whom I knew in New 
York, told me about this place. 1 wanted 
to get away from everybody !” 

“Exactly. So did I. And we found 
each other. What a pity!” said he, 
gravely; and she had no reply. 

“ You are going back ?” 

“Ve” 

“Soon 7?” 

Mery,” 

“To teach Latin ?” 

“In a boarding-school.” 
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* You like it ?” 

“ Hate it!” 

“Then why rook 

‘“One must live,” said she, and devel- 
oped little lines about the mouth. 

“Tf things were different,’’ said he, 
quietly, “and I intended to marry—as I 
do not—I might tell you about a certain 
house in London, which has only begun 
lately to think that it needs a mistress.” 

“* What foolery ! ” she exclaimed, trying 
to withdraw her wrist. 

“ Of course. ‘That is why I didn’t say 
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it. 

‘Your point of view is,” said she with 
a slight quaver, ‘that nothing in life 
amounts to much, except Latin editions.” 
She would not let him interrupt, but con- 
tinued, “If they are so all-absorbing and 
all-important, I think I shall go in for 
them myself—if I know enough.” 

* I'll look you up some nice, dry chron- 
icles, shall I ?”’ said he, with a chuckle. 

“Thank you—I may get to be a pro- 
fessor myself, some day,” said she, rising. 

“ That will be jolly,” he assented; and 
as she reached the door he spoke her 
name. 

“Well?” 

‘Do you suppose the precentor and 
his wife speculate about what is worth 
while ?”’ 

‘“No. They only quarrel—when he’s 
had a drappie—and she’s just home, wet 
from the cockle-gathering, and the fish 
are no cooked — whateffer,’’ said she, 
grimly, and went out into the twilight, 
now clear but windy. 

He came out at once, and stood by her 
on the step. Her hair and cape blew 
fiercely about her. ‘I’m going to the 
shore,” said she. 

“Steady! I'll have to come to keep 
you from keeling over.” 

No more was said until they found 
shelter beneath an overhanging rock. 
The breakers thundered just below, with 
an occasional swish of spray past them. 

“Dear,” said he, suddenly, “ we don’t 
know how to live—you and 1.” 

‘Does anybody ?” she began; but he 
sprang to his feet, his whole attention 
given to the sea. 

She, turning with him, saw a fishing- 
boat rounding the point of rock opposite 
them in a little bay. It was driving 
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swiftly shoreward ; and the next moment 
Beatrice closed her eyes, faint, for the 
disaster had happened. 

Harding clutched her arm. 

“ Mrs. Campbell—a rope—run !” 
he, sharply, tearing off his coat. 

When she stumbled down the rocks 
again, looking first along the shore, she 
saw him, drenched, clinging to the outer- 
most rock, knee-deep in water, his eyes 
fixed steadily on a black object rising and 
falling with the frothy waves. 

He caught the rope from her, without 
removing his gaze. She could look no 
more ; but covered her face and heard 
him throw the rope again and again, 
shouting above the waves, in Gaelic and 
in English, ‘‘ Rope there ig 





said 


catch ! 

Presently, with averted face, she helped 
him pull ashore the body of a fisherman. 
He had managed to twist and knot the 
rope about himself, but now lay motion- 
less on the shingle. 

“Is he— ?” she asked. 

“ Stunned—cut a bit on the head; 
rock perhaps—or in the wreck. It’s the 
precentor,” said Harding. 

* A-h!” she breathed. And then they 
worked together until the fisherman was 
able, with their assistance, to stagger to 
the house. Only once did they exchange 
speech while she was helping him bind 
his handkerchief about the cut head. 

‘“‘ How did you get so wet ? Did you 
swim out ?” 

He nodded. ‘“ No use.” 

Later, Beatrice peeped through the 
half-open hall-door into the lighted sit- 
ting-room. She saw the precentor, band- 
aged and swathed in blankets, but phil- 
osophical ; saw good Mrs. Campbell busy 
with bottles and glasses and a steaming 
kettle ; saw, in front of the fire, Harding, 
coatless, dishevelled, cheerful. A scrap of 
conversation came out to her. 

“This one of your ‘fine days,’ Peter ?” 
Harding asked. 

‘Dear, dear,” said the fisherman, “the 
weather’s no so bad, whateffer ; it wull 
be the rope—she wull be getting away 
from the sail.” 

“You were a fool to set out,” said the 
other, bluntly. 

“The storm it was ofer when I set 
out, and my wumman—she wull be 
greeting aye—” He stopped and pulled 
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his beard distressfully ; and at this point 
Beatrice slipped away. 

Harding, going upstairs a little later to 
change his clothes, found her in a heap 
on the dusky landing. 

‘“‘What are you doing here ?” he de- 
manded. 

“Waiting for you,” she said, humbly. 
“Twas wrong. ‘The precentor knows.” 

‘How to live? Other people might 
learn—if they tried,’’ he observed. 

‘Do you know your bit lesson ?” she 
asked, smiling a little. ‘Say it, and I’ll see.” 


“Latin is good, Beatrice, but love is 
better—and best is—is you !” 

She slipped away to a second landing, 
and leaning over—he could see her hair 
softly outlined against the light of an open 
door—called down, half under her breath. 

“ You are wrong, John. Latin is only 
incidental, and love—love—love is very 
well ; but best isn’t I—it’s—it’s you !” 

In this way began a new chapter in the 
lives of John and Beatrice Harding ; even 
though, as to wooing—you see, there was 
none. 








HE announcement that “ conservative ” 

Yale is to follow the precedent of 

“ radical’? Harvard, and, on certain 
conditions, confer the degree of A.B. after a 
residence of three years instead of four, seems 
at first thought a somewhat sweeping surren- 
der toa modern demand. The demand itself, 
however, is by no means so wholly 
modern. When, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the Rev. 
Michael Wigeglesworth—author of ‘* The Day 
of Doom,” which in* comparative circulation 
must be counted a rival of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” as the most popular American book 
—was a Harvard tutor, he records in his 
diary : ‘‘ My pupils all came to me yesterday 
and desired that they might cease learning 
Hebrew.” On which Wigglesworth com- 
ments shrewdly. “I expect the bottom is 
their look to commence [to graduate] within 
two years.” Thus, curiously, it seems that 
the three years’ degree was a ‘‘ popular prop- 
osition””’ at Harvard two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

Indeed, from the very beginning, the de- 
mand for change and the process of slow 
adjustment have constantly marked the de- 
velopment of academic life. Accustomed to 
a more or less rigid curriculum, despite 
“ electives’ and a “true” university, we are 
apt to forget this, and to think of innovation 
as something distinctly modern. Green, in 
writing of Oxford in the. thirteenth century, 
quotes Roger Bacon as saying that Aristotle’s 
Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics were 
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“‘interdicted ” even at Paris “up to the year 
of Grace 1237,” and that at Oxford ‘‘ there 
were few who were of any account in the 
philosophy of Aristotle up to this year of 
Grace 1292.” On turning to the beginning 
of American university life, one finds it was 
about one hundred years after Tutor Wiggles- 
worth discovered in his scholars the “ look to 
commence ” that commencement exercises at 
Harvard first included an oration in English, 
or in the year 1763. Practical people as the 
Americans were by then, the prestige of 
‘* learning,” or of the knowledge of the dead 
or unknown tongues, had known no decline. 
This is exemplified in the crowning glory of 
Yale’s ‘‘ splendid commencement,” that of 
1781, the oration of President Stiles on 
Oriental Learning, edifyingly delivered in He- 
brew, Chaldee, and Arabic. Commencement 
continued to bear witness for long years 
thereafter to a like prestige of learning. To 
this was due the prominence, on “ the com- 
mencement stage,” accorded promising im- 
maturity in the person of the young man who 
was graduating. This explains, also, the 
slowness with which he was pushed aside 
either by the returning graduate, with his own 
reunions and the wit and fun of his “ alumni 
dinner,” or. by the celebrities called in to add 
éclat to an otherwise boresome occasion. 
Indeed it is only of a quite present time that, 
as this tradition has gradually yielded to 
modern iconoclasm, the once honored vale- 
dictorian is at last seen to lag superfluous. 
All this speaks of a distinction once accorded 
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to learning, a distinction of which immaturity 
was representative, that is now fast disap- 
pearing. The phrase ‘‘ the learned profes- 
sions” still lingers with us in a state of 
marked disuse, but the vitality of its meaning 
has been long gone out of it. 

The surprising thing really is, when one 
thinks how little ‘‘learned” is modern pro- 
fessional life, that the academic degree, for 
which even the modified curriculum contains 
much that is ‘ unpractical,” has so stoutly 
held its own. Those who still prize it are 
not alone young men of wealth and leisure 
but include many who ‘ have their own way 
to make.” <A distinct set the other way is, 
however, discernible, despite the boast each 
fall of ‘‘ the largest entering class.” Dr. Ed- 
mund L. Holmes, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has investigated the 
facts in that State, as the basis for a strong 
protest against the tendency to consider a 
college education as unnecessary, if not a det- 
riment, especially if the young man choose his 
own profession of medicine. Dr. Holmes finds 
that out of 698 degrees conferred by the four 
leading institutions of Pennsylvania, twenty 
per cent. may be classed as academic, while 
eighty per cent. were professional or technical. 
He compares this showing with that of 1,888 
degrees conferred by Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, of which seventy-eight per cent. 
were academic, and twenty-two per cent. pro- 
fessional or technical. The comfort, however, 
of this superiority is small for the believer in 
academic training, when one considers how 
largely it is accounted for by the national char- 
acter of the constituencies of Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. The recipients of those 1,888 
degrees may have included, doubtless did in- 
clude, not a few students, for example, from 
Pennsylvania. The significant fact, brought 
out by Dr. Holmes’s figures, is that an in- 
creasingly large number of young men in 
Pennsylvania consider a high-school training 
a sufficient preparation for the study of medi- 
cine, and apparently for other strictly profes- 
sional courses. In the case of medicine, 
these young men are anxious to obtain their 
degrees and begin their hospital work at 
twenty-two, having regard to the immediate 
purpose of “an early start in life ” and ignor- 
ing the conditions of life’s success in the large. 

What is true of Pennsylvania is in all 
probability true, in a greater rather than in a 
less degree, of many other parts of the coun- 
try. The academic adjustment, then, which 
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enables the young man who is superior in 
ability, preliminary training or industry to ob- 
tain a Harvard or a Yale degree in three 
years is simply the old case of a condition 
and not a theory. This adjustment may it- 
self be called an adaptation of a once general 
college custom, that of allowing the deserv- 
ing but impecunious student to withdraw 
from college for months at a time to ‘* teach 
aterm of school.” If the sacred tradition of 
a four years’ technical residence was not vio- 
lated by these withdrawals, it is surely open 
to question whether it is violated by an actual 
residence of three years devoted to the pre- 
scribed work and to another year’s work in 
addition. 


HENEVER there is published a 
new collection of love-letters of 
great men the popular curiosity is 

accompanied by an under-current of ques- 
tion and doubt that is apt to be most notice- 
able among those who think most. From 
one stand-point it can be considered an open 
query, of course, whether love- 
letters should be published at all. 
And this because when they are 
most ‘“‘ documentary,” most inter- 
esting and valuable to the student of psycho- 
logical phenomena, they are least likely, as a 
general thing, to be readable for anyone 
else—the two persons directly concerned ex- 
cepted. The love-letters which the public 
can be expected to peruse with sustained at- 
tention must either be literature of the highest 
order, or they must have a great deal in them 
which a genuine specimen of the genus love- 
letter never has. A love-letter of Keats to 
Fanny Brawne is, gva love-letter, very char- 
acteristic and interesting; but it is not liter- 
ature of a high order, and many such letters 
in succession are fatiguing and disagreeable. 
The correspondence of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, on the other hand, has pleased in- 
numerable readers; but it is not made up of 
love-letters, properly speaking. 

This last observation may be made of many 
other collections of so-called love-letters. 
They were either not genuinely such in the 
first instance, or they have ceased to be such 
owing to excisions and selections incident to 
the preparation of them for publication. A 
love-letter which is to have that documentary 
importance sought of the psychological stu- 
dent must not be edited in any way. Its un- 
edited character, exactly, gives it a great part 
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of its worth. It is naturally as repetitious 
as an Oriental’s prayer, and so it must be 
allowed to be seen tobe. It insists upon its 
point of departure, it admits of no theme but 
its central one. It returns to the same state- 
ments, hopes, fears, again and again. A 
special genius is obviously required to render 
letters of this sort absorbing to a miscella- 
neous public. 

And this is not so much even a special 
genius for expression—necessary as that may 
be—as a special genius for the particular 
mode of emotions expressed. This genius 
certainly has not belonged to all great men. 
It is to be found in the lately published love- 
letters of Victor Hugo in a perfection which 
places those letters in the small group of the 
world’s great love-letters forever. But it is, 
for instance, not to be found in the letters of 
Hugo’s great contemporary, Balzac. It is true 
that Balzac’s letters to Madame Hanska are 
not, in the exclusive sense, love-letters. But 
one may doubt whether, under any circum- 
stances, and enormous as was his reach of 
potential development in almost every other 
emotional direction, Balzac had not limitations 
that would have prevented his experiencing 
the emotion of love as Victor Hugo is shown 
to have been able to do. 

The world has been permitted to see the 
Hugo letters, apparently, just as they were 
written and without arrangements or sup- 
pressions. This, many an Anglo-Saxon will 
say, is what might be expected of the French 
attitude with regard to such things. And it 
will be said oftenest by persons inclined to 
believe that letters like those contained in the 
unfortunate, if sometimes magnificent, corre- 
spondence of George Sand and of Alfred de 
Musset are forever and always typical of the 
whole emotional life of the French people. 
No more emphatic refutation of that opinion 
could be wished for by the most loyal French- 
man than that which is afforded by the beau- 
tiful letters of the great French poet (already 
then becoming great) to the obscure young 
girl to whom he had pledged his faith. These 


letters are as representative of one side of the 
French nation as the letters of George Sand 
and of Alfred de Musset may be of another. 
They are so sincere, so simple and direct, with 
all their diversity of emotional range, that they 
make the Anglo-Saxon self - consciousness 


‘seem indelicate ; or, if not indelicate, at least 


lacking in the larger nobility. Another and 
more recent French poet has told the world, 
as plainly as any Englishman or American 
would be prompted to do, that the innermost 
feelings were not for the public gaze. Says 
Leconte de Lisle to it— 


Je ne te vendrai pas mon ivresse ou mon mal. 


But if the innermost feelings be keyed to a 
high and pure enough pitch, if the flame with 
which they burn be clear enough, it seems 
that this becomes the one important matter, 
and that samples of the order referred to 
dwindle to small proportions. 

Finally, it certainly seems that very noble 
and beautiful love-letters show a great man at 
his greatest, and enhance immeasurably his 
human dignity. Here more than in anything 
else has he the chance to reveal himself for 
the best that he is. If he has had the good 
fortune to experience a true attachment for a 
being worthy of it, to have given a lovely and 
worthy expression to his passion becomes, 
on the personal side, probably his most en- 
during monument. Most great men’s love- 
letters are disappointing; most great men 
have, on the whole, been unlucky in their at- 
tachments, or in the objects of them. Their 
epistolary outpourings at this point have, for 
those who look below the surface of sensa- 
tionalism, almost always done some injury to 
their fame—injury either to their literary 
fame or to the esteem in which the world 
wished to hold them,as men. And the de- 
tected weakness is the less readily condoned 
here that the sentiments involved are ele- 
mental and universal, and that the world 
looks insensibly to the great men to show it, 
in such sentiments, the higher way. 






































FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL DECORA- 


TION; THE SEVRES 
TORY AT THE PARIS 
TION.—PART Il* 


MANUFAC- 
EXPOSI- 


the last four years, in colored and translu- 

cent enamels applied to stoneware, that 
the Sevres manufactory has been able to exe- 
cute, with certainty and rapidity, the great 
frieze of the Fine Arts. This enormous com- 
position is the design of Mr. Joseph Blanc, 
and it adorns the western front of the Palace 
of Fine Arts, newly built from the designs 
of the architect Thomas. The frieze has a 
length of ninety metres, and stretches along 
the front on the Avenue d’Antin, for nearly 
the whole length of the facade, but is divided 
into two equal parts by the central doorpiece 
of the palace. This vast composition shows, 
in long array, the principal epochs of the his- 

*Continued from the March number. 


VoL. XXIX.—64 


|: is because of the studies made during 


tory of human art. It represents in the first 
place primitive man trying to shape a rough 
stone in order to establish thus the elements 
of architecture and sculpture. Then, not to 
linger too long over the earliest experiments 
of the race, we are shown Rameses the Great 
standing erect in his chariot, surrounded by 
a large body of followers. Next follow Nin- 
eveh, Babylon, and. Persepolis, those three 
cities, which, from the seventh to the fourth 
centuries before our era, shone with so brill- 
iant an intellectual light. 

Darius, surrounded by warriors, scribes, 
and artists, personifies this brilliant period of 
Asiatic art. Phoenicia presents in her turn 
the produce of her rich manufactures. Fi- 
nally, comes Greece, Pericles with Ictinus and 
Phidias, Alexander with Apelles (see Fig. I). 
Rome comes in her turn, reclining upon a 
chariot dragged by centaurs. As the back- 
ground of this Graeco-Roman apotheosis, we 
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see the imposing outline of the Capitol, the 
Temple of Capitoline Jupiter, and of the Coli- 
seum. Byzantine art is represented by the 
church of Saint Sophia, near which stand its 
architects, Anthemius of Tralles, and Isidorus 
of Miletus, with the emperors Constantine and 
Justinian, and King Theodoric. Next come 
the Middle Ages: Saint Eloi, the Abbot Suger, 
Tutilo, the monk of Saint Gall, the monk The- 
ophilus, and with these the equestrian figure 
of Saint Louis. Inthe background we see the 
Tower of Constance at Aigues Mortes, the 
Sainte Chapelle, and the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame of Paris. 

The second part, south of the portal, begins 
with an apotheosis of the Renaissance. Sur- 
rounded by young girls waving palms, guided 
by Truth, crowned by Renown, the personified 
Renaissance, seated upon a chariot, appears 
in all her glory (see Fig. II). In her suite come 
Cimabue and the great Giotto; then Antonio 
da Messina, Lucca Signorelli, Orcagna, Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Carpaccio, and Mantegna. The 
states of Flanders are represented by Van 
Eyck, Venice by Titian, Giorgione, Tintoret- 
to, and Paul Veronese. The Tower of Pisa 
and the Palace of the Doges form the back- 
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ground of this first part of the Renaissance 
group. Following these come Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, Bru- 
nellesco, Michelangelo, Luca della Robbia, 
Perugini, Raphael, and Bramante. The fig- 
ure of Leo X. dominates all these, and the 
background is formed by the cupola of the 
Cathedral of Florence and by the Basilica of 
Saint Peter’s at Rome. With the sixteenth 
century come Albert Durer and Holbein ; and 
grouped around Francis I., are Primaticcio, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and, finally, Jean Goujon 
and Bernard Palissy. 

The seventeenth century shows us Louis 
XIV. guided by Colbert, and around these 
Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Le Sueur, Le Brun, 
and Puget. Then come Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez. Less imposing 
than this is the eighteenth century, represent- 
ed by Chardin, Watteau, Boucher, Gabriel, 
and Soufflot, followed closely by the masters 
of the nineteenth century, Percier, Fontaine, 
Houdon, David, Gros, Prud’hon, Géricault, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Henri Regnault, Charles 
Garnier, and others. The Panthéon of Paris, 
the Arc de l’Etoile, and the Grand Opera, 
serve as a background to these last centuries. 
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The great composition which we have just 
described has been executed in relief, with 
from ten to fifteen centimetres of projection 


from the background.. In order to com- 
plete this vast piece of sculpture it was found 
necessary to mould about 4,500 bricks, each 
thirty-three centimetres wic2, twenty-five 
centimetres high, and from ten to twenty- 
five centimetres thick. These bricks, divided 
into lots of from 250 to 280 pieces, and while 
still unbaked, were set upon an inclined plane, 
where they received the glazes or enamels 
prepared for the porcelain furnace (couvertes 
de grand feu), and of the most varied colors, 
from brilliant red to the turquoise blue which 
forms the sky of the background. This bas- 
relief forms a complete whole, the like of 
which in keramic ware had not previously 
been produced. 

The fountain made from the designs of the 
Director for Fine Art of the Sévres Manufac- 
tory, constructed entirely in stoneware, and 
set up in the park of the Cours-la-Reine, has 
been presented by the State to the city of 
Paris ; and will remain in the place which it 
now occupies. The central basin is orna- 
mented with crabs and fish, and is surrounded 





by ten colonnettes, which seem to support a 
second great basin 2.30 metres in diameter. 
From this rises a column decorated with 
shells, dolphins, and other creatures of the 
sea, and by three graceful figures, the work 
of the sculptor Alfred Boucher; and this 
carries at the top a second basin and a vase 
crowning the whole. This central motive 
is set up in the middle of a large basin, five 
metres in diameter and is accompanied by six 
vasques surmounted by vases, and by six 
still smaller basin-like receptacles for water. 
The whole is surrounded and framed by a 
curb decorated with shells. Turtles, crabs, 
fish, and shells are generally in greenish yel- 
low ; the draperies of the figures in céladon, 
the flowers are white. Finally, to introduce 
the color note into this general design, which 
without it is a little too uniformly gray, all the 
edges of the vasques, vases, and certain parts 
of the small basins have been enamelled in 
turquoise blue. Water is supplied especially 
by jets of considerable diameter, springing 
vertically from each of the vases and falling 
in the basins and vasques; other secondary 
jets of water spring from three dolphins 
placed above the figures on the central shaft 
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and fall into shells which are at their 
feet. The fish which are seen between 
the colonnettes and support the great 
upper basin, throw jets of water from 
their mouths, and, finally, other ver- 
tical jets escape from the six smaller 
basins. ALEXANDRE SANDIER. 


The fountain of the Cours-la-Reine 
is shown in Fig. [II as it stood in the 
grounds of the Sévres Manufactory, 
before the colored enamels were ad- 
ded. Fig. 1V shows the central shaft. 

Among the artists employed upon 
the frieze are Messrs. Baralis, Fagel, 
and Sicard, who did the modelling of 
the parts. Drouet is named as di- 
rector of the coloration by means of 
enamel; and, for the elaborate me- 
chanical execution of this enormous 
work, the names are given of Messrs. 
Miel, Lamy, Henry, and Lebarque ; 
and for the keramic workmanship, 
Messrs. Archelais and Vogt. For 
the fountain, Messrs. Devicq and 
Brécy are named, as the modellers of 
the delicate ornaments ; Mr. Sandier 
himself being the designer. 

The custom now observed in the 
catalogues and reports of national 
and other manufactures in France— 
the custom of giving the names of 
those assistants and subordinate 
workmen who have done work more 
or less artistic, is worthy of all praise. 
There is no knowing at what moment 
some one of the men we have named 
may become known asa master to the 
outside world as well as to France, if, 
as appears possible, the much-needed 
development of architectural art should 
begin with the twentieth century. 

It is right to name also those ar- 
tists who worked upon the pieces of 
painted sculpture and architecture 
given in the March number. The 
architect of the bay of that pavilion 
which was never finished, a composi- 
tion larger than may have been sup- 
posed, some forty feet high, was Mr. 
Risler. The designers of the orna- 
ments for this were Messrs. Corbel, 
Sandoz, Marchal, Ferry, and Poirot. 
In the chimney-piece, besides Mr. Al- 
lar, Mr. Devéche appears as sculptor 
of the elaborate ornaments. R. 5. 
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